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he  voice  of  youth. 


In  today’s  quickly  changing  world,  the 
bromide  about  youngsters  being  seen  and  not 
heard  is  as  old  fashioned  as  the  celluloid  collar. 

Our  young  people  have  a  great  need 
to  communicate.  So  every  Sunday,  we  give 
high  school  students  a  forum  for  their  thoughts, 
dreams,  ideas,  and  opinions. 

Our  Voice  of  Youth  column. 

In  our  tenth  season  last  year,  we  printed 


398  articles  by  teenage  students.  Articles 
that  ranged  from  Mom,  to  modem  art, 
to  the  missile  program. 

The  Voice  of  Youth  gives  our  young 
people  a  chance  to  speak  their  minds. 

And  our  adult  readers  a  chance  to  listen 


and  learn. 


Chicago  II*ibune. 


This  is  one  form 
of  communication  we  haven’t 
been  able  to  improve  oa 


Just  a  few  minutes  ago,  Bob  returned  from 
a  European  business  trip  to  this  “welcome  home." 

Fran  had  time  to  tidy  up  the  house  and  pre¬ 
pare  a  special  dinner,  complete  with  candlelight, 
because  she  got  the  message  about  her  husband's 
flight  home  "via  ITT." 

This  is  routine  for  a  lot  of  people  every  day, 
because  our  communications  network  can  trans¬ 
mit  a  message  to  almost  any  point  on  the  globe. 

Making  communications  history 

Last  year  we  made  telephone  history  with 
a  new  electronic  switching  system  using  a  special- 
purpose  computer  to  control  the  switching  net¬ 
work. 

And  we  have  installed  telephoneequipment 
and  systems  in  71  countries  around  the  world. 

We  also  made  history  with  the  first  trans¬ 
portable  earth  station  for  communicating  via  sat¬ 
ellite.  Fifteen  of  these  are  now  operational  or 
under  construction,  worldwide. 

Every  day  the  U.S.  Department  of  State 
channels  some  10,000  messages  to  almost  300 
diplomatic  posts  worldwide.  The  heart  of  State's 
new  high-speed  communications  center  is  a  spe¬ 


cialized  electronic  switching  system  designed, 
built  and  installed  by  one  of  our  companies.  The 
system  also  processes  messages  into  the  White 
House,  the  U.  N.  in  New  York,  and  certain  govern¬ 
ment  agencies  in  the  Washington  area. 

Similar  systems  also  serve  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration,  and  some 
of  the  world's  busiest  airlines. 

Recently,  computers  in  the  U.S.  were  linked 
to  an  American  soldier  in  a  Tokyo  hospital  to 
provide  “instant"  diagnosis  of  his  condition. 

Information  on  his  condition  was  sped  to 
medical  research  centers  via  satellite  and  tele¬ 
phone-company  landlines.  One  of  our  compa¬ 
nies  acted  as  technical  coordinator  for  the 
demonstration,  which  underscored  the  growing 
application  of  communications  to  solve  complex 
medical  problems. 

One  of  our  inventions.  Pulse  Code  Modula¬ 
tion  (PCM),  can  increase  the  conversation  load 
of  existing  telephone  cables  twelve-fold. 

We've  also  invented  a  technique  that  could 
make  a  light  beam  carry  6,0(X)  PCM  channels. 
And  then  make  the  light  travel  along  a  glass  fiber, 
little  thicker  than  a  human  hair.  Over  a  cable  of 
such  fibers,  the  entire  population  of  New  York 
City  could,  theoretically,  speak  at  the  same  time 
with  everyone  in  Los  Angeles. 

Better  services  for  you 

In  all  areas  of  communication,  our  exper¬ 
tise  and  resources  generate  increased  competi¬ 
tion  within  industries  which  means  better  com¬ 
munication  services  for  you  and  people  all  over 
the  world. 

But  there's  one  form  of  communication 
we're  not  trying  to  improve  on.  We'll  leave  that 
to  people  like  Fran  and  Bob. 

International  Telephone  and  Telegraph 
Corporation,  320  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  New 
York  10022. 


ITT 


Since  when  did 
alcoholism,  run-aways, 
juvenile  delinquents' 
become  problems 
of  society? 

The  Observer’s  Sunday  Woman’s  Section 
has  developed  into  society’s  forum.  As  well 
as  covering  the  teas  and  the  charities  and 
the  coming-outs  and  the  goings-on  of  one 
society,  the  Observer  features  in-depth, 
provocative  stories  about  another  scKiety: 
reform  schools,  unwed  mothers,  abortion, 
alcoholism,  run-aways,  just  to  name  a  few 
Just  to  provoke  some  thought. 


The  Charlotte 


One  of  a  series  to  better  acquaint  you  with  the  ^ 
family  of  Knight  newspapers.  Akron  Beacon  Journal  , 
Charlotte  News  •  Charlotte  Observer  •  Detroit  Free  Press 
Miami  Herald  •  Tallahassee  Democrat 
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Kemp  Creative 
Engineering 
will  reduce 
your  cost  of 

remelting 
stereo  metal. 


Kemp  engineered  automatic  remelt  systems 
eliminate  manual  handling  of  plates.  Molten 
metal  is  stored  at  casting  temperatures  for  pipe 
line  delivery  to  the  casting  furnaces.  You  save 
time,  reduce  wasted  floor  space,  and  apply  heat 
at  maxiri;ium  efficiency. 

Whether  you  heat  with  gas  or  electricity,  Kemp 
engineering  provides  melting  efficiency  at  lower 
manpower /fuel  costs. 

Write  for  Brochure  K-30  and  get  Kemp’s  slant 
on  remelting  stereo  metal.  The  C.  M.  KEMP 
Manufacturing  Company,  Dept.  17,  Glen  Burnie, 
Maryland  21061. 

KC^IMP 

CREATIVE  ENOINEERINO 


OCTOBER 

27-29 — Rocicy  Mountain  Advertising  Managers.  Hyatt  House,  Denver. 

27- 30 — Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers  and  Finance  Officers,  Leannington 
Hotel,  Minneapolis. 

28- 29 — New  England  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives,  Hotel  Somerset, 
Boston. 

29 -  New  England  Daily  Newspaper  Association,  Statler-Hilton,  Boston. 
31-Nov.  2 — Associated  Collegiate  Press,  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  New  York. 

NOVEMBER 

2-3 — New  Mexico  AP  Managing  Editors  Association.  Midtown  Holiday 
Inn,  Albuquerque. 

2- 8 — Newspaper  Food  Editors  Conference.  Americana  Hotel,  New  York 

City. 

3- 5— Te  xas  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Hilton  Palacio  del  Rio,  San 

Antonio. 

10-22— N  ew  Methods  of  Newspaper  Production  seminar.  API,  Columbia. 

12- 15 — AP  Managing  Editors  Association.  Sheraton-Oklahoma,  Oklahoma  I 
City. 

13- 15— Pacific  Northwest  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association.  ' 
Olympic  Hotel,  Seattle. 

13-16— National  Conference  of  Editorial  Writers.  Del  Coronado  Hotel. 
San  Diego,  Calif. 

13-16— Copley  Newspapers'  1968  seminar  for  Editorial  Executives.  La 
Casa  del  Zorro,  Borrego  Springs,  Calif. 

15- 16 — Texas  Press  Association  news  clinic.  Alias  Center  Inn,  Waco. 

17-20 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  Boca  Raton  Club,  Boca 

Raton,  Fla. 

20- 23 — Sigma  Delta  Chi.  Marriott  Hotel,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

21- 22 — New  Jersey  Press  Association,  47th  annual  Newspaper  Institute. 
Molly  Pitcher,  Red  Bank,  N.J. 

22- 23 — Georgia-Alabama  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives.  Parliament 
House,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

22- 23 — Iowa  AP  editors.  Iowa  City. 

23 -  Montana  AP  Editors,  Jorgenson's,  Helena. 

24- 25 — Kansas  and  Missouri  AP  members.  Muehlebach  Hotel,  Kansas  City. 

DECEMBER 

6— California  Press  Association.  Clift  Hotel,  San  Francisco. 

8- 20 — Seminar  for  city  editors.  American  Press  Institute,  Columbia  Univ. 

JANUARY  1969 

5- 17 — Seminar  for  editorial  page  editors  and  writers.  American  Press 

Institute,  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

6- 9 — AN  PA  Conference  for  Young  Newspapermen.  Sterling  Forest  Center, 

Tuxedo  Park,  N.Y. 

19-31 — Seminar  for  managing  editors  and  news  editors.  American  Press 
Institute,  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

22- 25 — International  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives.  Conrad  Hilton 
Hotel,  Chicago. 

25- 27 — New  Mexico  Press  Association,  Albuquerque. 

FEBRUARY 

2-14 — Seminar  for  sports  editors.  American  Press  Institute.  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  New  York. 

6-8 — Pennsylvania  editors'  seminar.  Penn  Harris  Motor  Inn,  Harrisburg. 
13-15— Ohio  Newspaper  Association.  Sheraton-Columbus  Motor  Hotel, 
Columbus. 

16- 18 — Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association.  Captain  Shrevo  Hotel,  Shreve¬ 
port,  La. 

17- 19 — American  Advertising  Federation.  Conference  on  Government 
Affairs.  Statler  Hilton  Hotel,  Washington. 

23- March  7 — Seminar  tor  newspaper  advertising  executives.  API,  Columbia 
University. 

MARCH 

9- 21 — Seminar  for  picture  editors.  API,  Columbia  University. 

23-April  4 — Seminar  for  political  and  government  reporters.  API,  Columbia 
University. 

27-29 — Mid-Atlantic  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference.  Hilton  Hotel. 
Pittsburgh. 
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The  demanding  life  of  the 
iH^hington  Post  Foreign  Service 


Anihony  Astradmn 
reports  from  (Mover  Africa 


Cl)c  Washington  |3ost 

F'irst  in  circulation  .  .  .  first  in  advcrtisimj  .  .  .  fiist  in  awards 


Each  of  The  Washington 
Post’s  fourteen  Foreign 
Service  correspondents  is  a 
specialist  on  his  i)art  of  the 
world,  with  a  firm  grasp  on 
the  political  and  economic 
issues  peculiar  to  his  area. 
Only  one  has  ever  reported 
having  to  come  to  grips 
with  a  python. 

In  Africa,  Anthony  As- 
trachan  has  been  covering 
his  news  terrain  in  2,(K)()- 
mile  leaps  and  bounds  for 
more  than  a  year,  report-  [ 
ing  on  the  Africanization  ! 
of  former  colonial  econo¬ 
mies  and  the  straining  tug 
of  war  between  tribalism 
and  modern  government. 
Before  he  joined  The  Post 
as  an  assistant  foreign  edi¬ 
tor  in  1965,  he  had  spent 
almost  five  years  in  Africa 
as  an  AID  advisor,  and  two 
earlier  years  on  Business 
Week  magazine. 

In  the  Czech  emergency, 
he,  like  other  Post  corre¬ 


spondents  within  range, 
rushed  to  Eastern  Europe 
to  provide  e.xtra  staff  cov¬ 
erage  of  that  historic  event. 

The  reach  and  versatility 
of  this  kind  of  foreign  news 
operation  can  be  tough  on 
the  staff,  but  it  provides 
Washington  with  first¬ 
hand,  first-rate  reporting 
,  from  every  corner  of  the 
i  world. 

Combined  with  the 
strength  of  overseas  stories 
from  the  London  Sunday 
Times.  Observer  and  Man¬ 
chester  Guardian,  it  has 
made  the  Los  Angeles 
Times/Washington  Post 
News  Service  necessary 
to  more  than  200  clients 
around  the  globe. 

It’s  one  of  the  reasons 
why  95  out  of  every  100 
Administration  executives 
and  nearly  two-thirds  of  all 
Washington  area  families 
start  off  their  day  with  The 
Washington  Post. 


Rtprtttnltd  by:  Gtn«r«l»S«wy«r.  Ftcguson.  Wsikcr.  PinanciAl— Grant  Wtbb  &  Co.  Hatalt 
ft  Ratartt—Mftropohtan  Pubbshars  Raprasantativas.  Inc.,  Lou  Robbins  (N.Y.  artd  N.J.). 
Comics — Puck.  Retoiravyra^Malropolitan  Sunday  Nawspapars.  Ifitarnatiooal— intarna- 
tional  Harald  Trtbuna,  Paris;  Tha  Umlad  Kingdom.  Curopa  ar>d  indiO;  Antonio  Sambrotta. 
Roma;  Maly;  Madia  Raprasantativas  Inc..  Manila.  Tokyo;  Tha  Far  Cast;  Epoch  Publicity 
Agancy.  Taipai  Taiwan;  Parkar  Associatad  Raprasantations  (Pty.)  Ltd..  Sydr%^  Australia; 
C.  K.  Backatt.  Auckland;  Naw  2aaiand;  G.  Ennquai  Simoni,  Paraa  4  Cta.  Ma>'CO  CMy:  Maxico. 


A  member  of  Xew.spaper  1 


Washington  Post  correspondent  Tong  Astrachan  with  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  python  at  the  Pastoria  Itesearch  institute  in  (luinea, 
nVsf  Africa.  Below,  interviewing  Col.  Leonard  Monga,  Katan- 
gese  political  chief,  in  the  Congo. 


MEH  Itt  FEDEIATEI  EAMIEf 

FROM  MID-WEST  TO  FAR-WEST 


The  Federated  Family  is  now  7  newspapers  strong! 

They’re  7  quality  newspapers ...  in  7  cities,  in  4  states.  Among 
these  markets  are  3  state  capitals,  2  Big  Ten  University  Centers. 

The  Federated  Family  believes  that  newspapers  exist  to  serve 
their  communities  through  information  and  leadership,  to  exert 
a  powerful  voice  in  making  good  communities  better.  Our  7  news¬ 
papers  are  performing  this  proud  role  .  .  .  proudly. 

All  Federated  Family  newspapers  have  a  history  of  over  75 
years  of  continuous  publication. 

Now,  the  Federated  Family  newspapers 
have  a  total  daily  circulation  of  over  285,000 
—not  the  biggest,  or  the  most . . .  but  among 
the  best. 


THE 


DAILY 

OLYMPIAN 


^  -  \  OLYM  PI  A , 

1  WA  S  H I N  GTO  N 


State  capital  .  .  .  one  of  Puget  Sound's  top 
retail  centers,  high-income  market,  too  .  .  . 
navigable  waters,  rich  natural  resources  pro¬ 
vide  firm  economic  base. 

In  Olympia,  it's  The  Olympian  —  by  far  — 
over  any  outside  newspaper.  Daily  and  Sun¬ 
day  circulation  over  20,000. 


^VfederaLed  publicalioisjiie. 


THE  ST.\TE  JOIRNAL  . UiKinK.  Mkh. 

THE  ST.4TE.SM.AN  NEHSP.APER.S  .  Boise.  Idaho 

THE  JOLR.N.4L  ANU  COl  RIER  .  Ufayette,  Ind. 

THE  ENOITRER  AND  SEWS  . Battle  t  reek.  .Mkh. 

THE  (  HRONKT-E-TRIBl  NE  .  Marion,  Ind. 

PHE  DAII.V  OLYMPIAN  .  Olympia.  Waiih. 

THE  BELLINOHAM  HER.ALU  . Bellingham.  Wash. 


UmiiSINTfO  NATIOMWtOt  BY  TNI  KATZ  ACfNCY 


l^eaderA  ^o(i 
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Compiled 
^  By  Don  Maley 


THINKING  OF  T.4KING  A  WEEKEND  rubbernecking  tour  of 
'  New  England  to  fawn  over  .Autumn  foliage?  Forget  it!  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Times  travel  editor  Bill  Ryan  had  “a  long  look  at  the 
splendor  of  nature”  during  one  recent  weekend — from  behind  the 
.  wheel  of  his  car.  Sounding  somewhat  Biblical.  Ryan  wrote  that 
■  in  Vermont  he  went  from  inn  to  inn  looking  for  a  place  to  flop. 

;  “F'rom  Rutland  to  Burlington  to  Stowe,”  he  reported,  “even  the 
j  barns  had  ‘no  vacancy’  signs.”  .\t  Brattleboro,  a  hotel  clerk  sug- 
I  gested  Hartford,  and  Ryan  took  his  advice,  getting  home  at  dawn 
I  the  next  day.  “Never  underestimate  the  power  of  a  leaf  in  the 
'  fall,"  he  wrote.  He  should  know,  having  seen  it  with  a  foliage 
I  viewing  veteran's  eyes,  traced  with  veins  like  a  red  maple  leaf.  .  . 
Waller  Froehlich,  who  writes  a  “Science  Today”  column  for  world¬ 
wide  distribution  by  the  U.S.I.A.,  was  himself  the  subject  of  two 
recent  magazine  pieces  in  Medical  If  arid  .\ews  and  The  If  eekly 
i  \ation.  ... 

j  *  *  * 

j  THE  LAW  ON  LAURELS 

.4  byliner  sils  on  his  laurels,  best, 

\\Tien  no  floral  lliorns  are  pres.sed  in  llic  test  I 

—Frank  Del-Wilt 

*  *  * 

j  “THIS  NEW  SPARER.”  w  rites  Mrs.  Darlene  Sparks  <>f  the  ' 

I  Mexico  (.Mo.)  Ledger,  was  purchased  by  the  late  Colonel  Robert 
;  M.  White  in  1876;  his  son,  the  late  L.  Mitchell  White,  was  the 
next  owner  of  the  paper,  and  he  ran  it  for  many  years  until  hi<  ; 
son,  Robert  M.  White  11,  the  present  editor  and  publisher,  took 
it  over.  He  continues  to  run  it  today.  And  he  owns  it.  .  .  Thus,  the  | 
Ledger  has  been  ow  ned  and  run  by  the  W  hite  family  for  %  years.” 
Mrs.  Sparks  asks  “How  many  papers  in  the  I’nited  States  have  1 
I  been  owned  and  run  by  the  same  family  for  a  longer  period  of  | 
time?”  The  weekly  Eunice  (N.M.)  Star  calls  itself  "the  only  news-  1 
j  paper  in  Lea  County  that  gives  a  darn  about  Eunice,”  yet  doesn't 
;  seem  to  give  a  darn  about  jumplines.  Instead  of  giving  the  reader 
!  a  specific  location  to  turn  to,  the  paper  simply  jumps  a  story  with 
“Continued  elsewhere.”  ...  If  you  can't  get  a  Mew  York  Times 
at  your  neighborhood  stand  on  Sunday,  you  can  pick  up  a  copy 
free  at  Tarkington’s,  a  Manhattan  East  Side  bistro,  during  brunch. 

HERE’S  A  HE.\D  that  needs  a  headshrinker:  “‘It  wil  b  les  j 
I  Trublsum  to  Spel  Things  rite,’  under  New  Bill—  from  the  Fergus  ' 

I  Falls  (Minn.)  Daily  Journal  .  .  .  DOUBLE  TAKE  DEPT.  A  two  i 
'  column  cut  in  The  Rio  Grande  Sun,  Espanola,  N.M.,  had  a  lovely  ' 

I  blonde  peering  out  at  her  readers  over  the  captioned  “MISS  | 

I  W.\TERMELON  BUST.”  The  girl,  moderately  inflated,  is  a  U.  of  i 
N.M.  coed  who  will  be  feted  at  the  event,  which  includes  a  “seed  ' 

;  spitting  contest,  watermelon  hunt  and  races.”  .  .  .  .\ds  for  a  new  ^ 
record  showing  Beatle  John  Lennon  and  his  Japanese  girl  friend 
]>osing  in  the  buff  as  “just  two  of  God's  children”  were  turned 
down  by  two  London  music  magazines.  The  Chicago  Daily  Mens 
headed  the  story  simply  “I  nsuited”  .  .  .  Getting  into  the  spirit  of  ^ 

,  '68.  The  Chicago  Tribune,  in  its  society  pages,  captioned  a  bunch 
I  of  wedding  pictures  ‘‘The  End  of  a  Long  Campaign  Frair’  ...  j 
NE.\  clever  head:  “Mort  Preaches  Own  Brand  of  Sahl-vation”. 

A  World  Supreme  Court  of  Science  was  urged  anew  by  Dr. 
(jobind  Behari  Lai,  science  editor  emeritus  of  Hearst  Newspapers, 
as  he  observed  his  80th  birthday  October  9  in  San  Francisco.  A 
judicial  body  of  the  globe's  greatest  scientists  could  rule  on  the 
merit  of  scientific  theories,  lending  their  weight  to  such  ideas  or 
pointing  up  the  fallacies,  he  told  E&P’s  West  Coast  editor.  Cam  ' 
W  atson.  Lai,  who  in  1937  was  with  I  niversal  Service,  continues  to 
write  for  the  Hearst  Newspapers.  Dr.  Lai,  a  native  of  Delhi,  India,  j 
covered  all  kinds  of  assignments  in  his  first  years  with  Hearst. 
Early  exploits  include  the  first  interview  on  how  Dr.  Robert  A. 
Millikan  had  discovered  the  cosmic  ray.  ^ 

“.  .  .  .  at  the  End  of  the  Line”  is  R.  I).  Berry's  fi-hing  column 
in  the  Broken  .Arrow  (Okla.)  Ledger  and  the  art  used  in  the  head¬ 
ing  is  a  fish  jumping  out  of  the  water  at  the  end  of  a  fisherman's 
line. 
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AMERICffS  MOST 
IMPORMT  MARKET; 
HUNTSVILLE 
ALABAMA 

Most  important?  Yes,  most! 

HUNTSVILLE  is  the  nerve  center  for  the  nevir  Sentinel 
system ...  the  most  vital  segment  of  our  national  defense . . . 
the  anti-missile  missile!  This  multi-billion  dollar 
project,  now  in  its  infancy  will  focus  the  world's  attention 
on  HUNTSVILLE,  and  will  add  over  1,180  new  employees 
to  HUNTSVILLE’S  already  burgeoning  economy! 

Plus,  four  new  major  developments,  bringing  far-ranging 
diversification  to  HUNTSVILLE: 

Automatic  Electric ...  a  subsidiary  of 
General  Telephone  now  building  on  150 
acres,  will  add  up  to  10,000  employees. 

Barber-Colman . . .  Air-conditioning  manufacturer, 
now  building  for  a  2,500  employee  plant. 

PPG . . .  (formerly  Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass) 
manufacturer  of  specialized  glass 
purchased  site  for  new  plant  for  800  employees. 

Dunlop  Rubber ...  22  million  dollar  plant 
now  approved  will  employ  800. 

Build  for  the  future  in  HUNTSVILLE  thru . . . 

THE  HUNTSVILLE  TIMES 

Represented  nationally  by  Moloney  Regan  &  Schmitt 
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Does  aiiNoiie  have  a  peiled  jilaii  lor  assif'iiiiig  scats  to  the  press 
.It  the  lames  Earl  Ray  trial  in  Memphis  next  month?  I’tiless  the 
(onrtroom  is  moved  to  a  large  andilorinm  or  stadium — (piite  an  un¬ 
likely  stc|) — it  appears  th;it  lew  editors  are  going  to  he  happy  with 
the  paiuity  of  allocations  for  the  tlaily  newspapers.  Only  IT  places 
ha\e  lieen  reserved  for  individual  papers  and  one  scat  each  h;is  been 
slaked  out  for  the  Al*  and  IdM.  With  only  12  seats  in  the  77-seat 
(ourtroom  at  his  disposal,  the  "press  coorditiator”  lor  the  sherilf  ;uid 
the  jutlge  admittedly  didn’t  ha\e  an  easy  task  of  meeting  re(|uests 
for  more  than  100  news  people.  .\nd  now  he  is  plagued  with  vehe¬ 
ment  protests  from  manv  editors  and  others  who  insist  they  have 
a  1  ight  to  he  there. 

l.i't  it  he  said  that  this  harried  \ohintcer,  CTiarles  F.  Holmes,  puh- 
li(  relations  direttor  for  Memphis  State  University,  a  former  polite 
reporter,  consulted  (olleagues  in  journalism  and  acatlcmia  to  settle 
on  a  “philosophy"  of  selettion  for  the  trial  of  the  alleged  killer  of 
Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  |r.  ITierefore,  the  alltnation  of  seats  can¬ 
not  he  called  an  arhitrarv  tiet  ision  hy  a  man  with  prejudices  against 
tertain  segments  of  the  press.  “  I  he  selection  of  seats  within  the 
houndaries  set  hy  the  ttuirt.”  attording  tt)  this  gtiitle,  “niitst  he  made 
following  a  philosophy  of  reathing  the  largest  public,  or  group  of 
publics,  with  a  minimum  of  duplic  ation. ” 

I  he  only  accusation  that  can  he  sustained  against  this  jihilosophy 
is  that  it  makc*s  no  provision  for  coping  with  the  pressures  of  news¬ 
papers  that  jiritle  themselves  on  giving  their  reailers  a  full  and  com¬ 
plete  account  ol  the  priKcedings  In  a  hatters  of  stall  writers.  At  the 
same  time  the  method  of  selettion  for  scats  overltxiketl  the  retpiire- 
ments  of  the  wire  services  for  one  reporter  to  file  the  ilay  story  and 
a  setond  man  to  write  the  overnight  with  color.  \o  tiouht,  something 
will  he  worked  out  before  the  trial  begins.  I'he  judge  toiild,  for  in¬ 
stant  e,  take  a  tip  from  the  settmtl  Sheppard  trial  where  hailills  re- 
teivcxl  instrut  tions  on  the  side  to  let  at  credited  newsmen  move  into 
some  t)f  the  seats  reserved  ftir  the  public. 

Sinte  the  trial  will  he  ttiiuluttetl  under  stringent  restrictions  tif 
puhlitity  ortleretl  hy  the  jutlge,  all  this  may  he  much  atlt)  ahtiiit  luith- 
ing.  Almtnt  all  of  the  news  will  have  to  emanate  from  the  ctiurtnumi 
and  it’s  st)  small  that  nt>thing  that  transpires  there  will  estajx*  the 
attention  of  the  small  grtnip  til  reptirters.  Even  the  “instant  htK)k’’ 
writers,  who  have  been  gixen  three  seats,  will  see  anti  hear  the  same 
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things  as  the  guys  aiul  gals  repmiing  throughout  the  ilay,  ami  eveix- 
one  tan  buy  a  ropy  of  the  tiauscript  for  use  in  direct  quotation  of 
witnt*sses.  Let  only  competent  lepoiieis  (xcupy  the  seats  and  there 
won't  be  ain  thing  to  worry  about. 

Fuzzy  picture 

W'e  often  wonder  why  editors  t  boose  to  publish  a  picture  that 
is  so  fuz/y  a  reader  can’t  tell  whether  it’s  tipright  or  tijiside  down. 

Just  because  it  came  over  the  xvirc  via  satellite  or  off  the  television 
s(  rc*en  is  no  valid  ext  use  for  making  a  mockery  out  of  the  publisher’s 
investment  in  su|>erb  printing  machinery  that  is  engineered  to  turn 
out  a  quality  product.  You  wouldn’t  run  a  paper  full  of  type  with 
burrs  on  it,  would  you? 
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Behold!  The  New  Lippmann 


CANDIDATES  ON  Fol 


As  rhairman  of  the  Freedom  of  Infor¬ 
mation  Committee  of  the  Associated  Press 
Managinf!  Editors  Association,  Hu  RIonk 
of  the  Wenatchee  (Wash.)  Daily  Herald, 
solicited  the  views  of  Vice  President  Hu- 
l)ert  H.  numphrey  and  former  Vice  Pres¬ 
ident  Richard  M.  Nixon  on  Freedom  of 
Informal  ion. 


PeAWcfij 


IIIMPIIRFA 

I  sliare  your  olrjective  unequivocally 
that  no  restrictions  be  placed  on  the  right 
of  all  people  to  know  what  is  taking  place 
in  every  field  of  human  endavor — whether 
in  or  out  of  government.  .As  a  Senator, 

I  sponsored  and  voted  for  an  early  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  Freedom  of  Information  .Act. 

As  Vice  President,  I  encouraged  the  .At- 
tornev  Ceneral — and  all  of  government — 
to  take  “disclosure  the  rule,  not  the  exceii- 
tion.” 

The  newly  enacted  Freedom  of  Informa¬ 
tion  Act  puts  responsibility  for  the  avail¬ 
ability  of  government  information  square¬ 
ly  on  the  government.  This  is  where  it 
ought  to  he.  Either  there  is  a  valid  rea¬ 
son  for  withholding — and  the  government 
has  the  burden  of  proving  this — or  the 
information  will  he  made  available. 

But  to  rely  on  the  new  law,  whether 
in  letter  or  in  spirit,  is  not  enough.  These 
past  few  months  on  the  campaign  trail — 
including  events  at  the  Democratic  Con¬ 
vention  in  Chicago — have  given  me  new 
insight  as  to  the  role  of  the  media.  I 
regret  that  a  communication  gap  doe- 
indeed  exist  between  government  and  the 
citizens  it  serves.  .Accordingly,  1  am  de¬ 
lighted  to  shale  my  views  and  sugges¬ 
tions  with  the  Associated  Press  Managing 
Editors  Association  and  with  the  iniblic 
you  serve. 

Today,  I  am  the  leader  of  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  Party,  aspiring  to  become  the  .^7tli 
President  of  the  United  States.  As  party 
leader,  I  am  proud  of  the  many  accom¬ 
plishments  which  were  enacted  during 
the  recent  (onvention.  The  unit  rule  has 
lieen  abolished  and  representative  state 
delegations  have  been  seated.  Rut  reports 
of  the  treatment  of  the  news  media  last 
-August  in  Chicago  deeply  troubled  me. 

Such  restrictions,  harassment  or  violence 
which  the  (iress  encountered  cannot  be  ^ 
tolerated  or  condemned  too  strongly.  As  , 

leader  of  my  party,  I  pledge  that  no  party  i 

official  will  in  any  way  restrict  the  legi¬ 
timate  iqierations  of  any  news  media  rep¬ 
resentative. 

.As  a  candidate  for  President  of  the 
United  States,  1  am  committed  to  the  con¬ 
cept  of  the  Open  Presidency.  In  my  view, 
this  is  a  two-way  street.  If  I  am  permitted  | 
to  serve  as  President,  I  will  need  to  know 
the  needs,  desires,  and  hopes  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people.  Rut  the  President — and  the 
government  he  operates — has  a  responsi¬ 
bility  to  inform  the  .American  people 
what  their  government  is  doing  or  even 
planning  to  do.  It  is  not  trite  to  repeat 
the  ideas  of  James  Madison  that  “popu-  ' 
lar  government  with  popular  information,  I 
or  the  means  of  acquiring  it,  is  but  a  pro¬ 
logue  to  a  farce  or  a  tragedy  or  perhaps  I 
both.” 

If  1  am  permitted  to  serve  as  Presi- 
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ilent,  I  will  do  everything  required  to 
enable  the  press — and  the  public — to  ob¬ 
tain  the  full  details  of  what  their  govern¬ 
ment  is  doing.  First  on  my  agenda  will 
be  to  implement  Section  16  of  Executive 
Order  10.501,  which  requires  the  Presi¬ 
dent  to  “designate  a  member  of  his  staff 
who  shall  receive,  consider,  and  take 
action  upon,  suggestions,  complaints  from 
non-government  sources  relating  to  the 
operation  of  this  order.”  The  Executive 
Order  is  the  basic  document  governing 
the  classification  of  official  government 
information.  To  date,  this  section  has 
been  complied  with  only  half-heartedly. 
I  firmly  believe  that  an  open-Presidency 
requires  a  grievance  mechanism  at  the 
highest  levels,  so  that  the  press  and  the 
(lublic  can  vent  their  frustrations  and  ob¬ 
tain  the  information  they  require. 

Hubert  H.  Hiimi’iirey 


Short  Takes 


Hull  ended  his  brief  retirement  by 
singing  with  the  Black  Hawks  lAi  hours 
before  game  time. .  .  . — Rochester  (N.Y.) 
Times-Union. 


At  the  end  of  his  speech,  Senator 
Tydings  was  accorded  milk  and  courte¬ 
ous  applause. — Raltimore  Sun. 


Rain  fell  through  mush  of  Marin  Sat¬ 
urday  night.  .  .  . — San  Rafael  (Calif.) 
Independent  Journal. 


In  addition  to  address  changes,  Murphy 
said  events  that  affect  monthly  receipt 
of  social  security  checks  include  Sam 
Acton  may  have  a  beer  or  employment, 
marriage  or  remarriage  in  some  in- 
-stances,  divorce  and  death. — Springfield 
(Mass.)  Union. 


NIXON 

The  free  flow  of  information  is  the 
foundation  of  a  free  society.  Only  an  in¬ 
formed  electorate  can  make  informed 
decisions.  The  business  of  government  is 
the  peo|)le’s  business  and  the  people  have 
a  right  to  know  how  their  business  is 
being  conducted. 

Before  the  implementation  of  the  Free- 
(Continued  on  page  46) 
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The  Shad  of  Iran  and  Queen  Farah 
arrived  in  Moscow  for  a  lO-day  visit. — 
Raltimore  (Md.)  Evening  Sun. 


There  was  no  report  of  office-seekers 
trying  to  swing  votes  in  bars,  and  voters 
appeared  as  sober  as  usual  at  the  plooing 
places. — San  Francutco  Chronicle. 
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How  do  you  make  an  impression 
on  Detroit's  food  buyers? 

To  get  D«t«oit  to  buy  your  brand  much  naw&paper  food  advertising  as  any  other  Detroit 

reach  them  at  home  wrhafe  they  make  up  their  grocery  paper,  year  m  ar>d  year  out 

i.sts  tn  trte  $i  ’>>  billion  Detroit  retail  to<^  market  you  How  do  you  make  an  impression  on  Detroit  hcrr>c- 
ttach  more  of  them  m  their  homes  with  The  News  makers'^  Whether  you  sell  frozen  foods  or  fried  cakes. 
Tbat’a  why  The  Detroit  News  hes  earned  twice  as  soups  or  crackers . . 


New  York  is  where  the  impression-makers  are.  They  allocate 
three  out  of  every  five  advertising  dollars  spent  in  the  U.S.  And 
nothing  impresses  the  impression-makers  like  The  New  York 
Times.  More  of  them  depend  on  The  Times  for  media  news  and 
advertising  than  any  other  source.  Impressive?  Try  it  and  see 
just  how  impressive  it  is. 
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Supreme  Court  will  decide 
legality  of  ‘agency  plan’ 


Dv  Luther  A.  lIuMtoii 


The  Supreme  Court  s  order  cording  to  the  publishers. 

directed  that  the  case  he  placed  e  n  ■ 

,  ,  '  .  •  .  When  the  owners  of  the  Ali¬ 
en  Its  summary  calendar,  which  *  _*  •  .  a 

t  I  f  „  u, _  zona  Star  entertained  an  offer 

means  that  a  total  of  one  hour  ....  d  u  m  xt 

...  u  •  i„\  „,:ii  for  it  from  Brush-Moore  News- 
(HO  minutes  for  each  side)  will 

be  allowed  for  arguments.  It  is  ^ 

1-1  1  .u  .  .u  :ii  exercised  an  option  in  the 

unlikely  that  the  case  will  come  i  u  i  .u 

,  j  agreement  and  purchased  the 

up  on  the  calendar  until  much  „  ...  .  .u  a  j 

,  .  .  „„„  Star  in  the  name  of  the  Arden 

later  in  the  current  term  per-  Corporation.  In  his  ruling, 
haps  near  the  end  of  Januar>  conceded  that  the 

^  iuar>.  ev’entual  split-up  of  the  Citizen 

Two  mam  questions  raised  m 

the  appeal  will  be  argued  when  citizen  a  six-dav  evenine-  na- 
the  case  is  reached.  The  first  is  ^  P^ 

u.u  .u  JA-A  ..A..W.I  per,  because  the  Star  is  a  mom- 
whether  the  district  court  erred  r  ,  ...  ..  ~  ,, 

u  ij-  Au  A  au  ing-Sunday  publication.  Smal 

m  holding  that  he  Tucson  has  indicaied  that  if  divestiture 

’-11^"  A>  iindpr  mandated  he  would  prefer  to 

1940,  was  illegal  per  se  under  ,,  ..  \ 

Section  1  of  the  Sherman  Act,  Citizen  and  retain  the 

which  makes  unlawful  any  con-  ’ 

tract,  combination  in  form  of  Preservation  of  a  financially 
trust  or  otherwise,  or  conspiracy  embarrassed  newspaper  as  a 
in  restraint  of  trade  or  com-  separate  independent  editorial 

voice  w'as  the  prini-i-y  motive 
The  second  is  whether  the  the  joint  agreements  but  the 
Arizona  court  erred  in  ruling  Justice  Department  contends 
that  the  Tucson  publishers  vio-  the  result,  if  not  the  aim, 

lated  the  antitrust  laws  by  a  been  the  creation  of  anti- 

conspiracy’  to  monopolize  pub-  ^pmpetitive  monopolistic  pub¬ 

lication  of  daily  newspapers  in 
that  city. 

.Joint  operating  agreements 
of  the  type  under  attack  in 
Tucson  provide  for  the  com- 
Baltimoke  bined  operation  of  advertising 
Treble  damages  totalling  $20,-  and  circulation  departments, 

000,000  were  asked  by  106  inde-  business  and  accounting  offices 

pendent  carriers  of  the  Sun-  and  production  and  distribu- 

papem  in  a  Federal  Court  anti-  tion  facilities.  Separate  edito- 

trust  suit  filed  here  last  week.  rial  departments  are  main-  The  American  Society  o1 
The  plaintiff's  contended  that  tained.  Newspaper  Editors  has  ap-  for  its  own  entertainment,” 

S.  .Abell  Com^pany,  publisher  The  contention  of  the  Depart-  pealed  to  outside  organizations  wrote  Jones,  who  is  executive 

of  the  .San,  the  fi’cewini;  .S’ltn  and  ment  of  Justice  is  that  com-  such  as  feature  syndicates  and  editor  of  Gannett  Newspapers, 

Sumlay  Sun,  used  coercive  binations  of  advertising  and  news  services  to  give  up  their  Rochester,  N.Y. 

methods  to  enforce  what  they  circulation  operations  are  po-  hospitality’  functions  at  its  an-  In  another  letter  to  the  var- 

claimed  was  an  illegal  price-  tentially’  price-fixing  and  profit-  nual  convention.  ions  syndicates  and  others, 

fixing  scheme.  pooling  arrangements  forbidden  The  problem  of  “increasingly’  Jones  wrote:  “I  am  confident 

The  company,  the  suit,  said,  bv’  federal  statutes.  Federal  lavish  entertainment”  provided  that  you  will  understand  the 

r^uires  that  home-delivery  car-  Judge  Walsh  in  Arizona  sus-  by  firms  doing  business  w’ith  valid  concerns  impelling  us  to 

riers  charge  no  more  than  is  tained  that  contention.  He  newspapers  was  discussed  at  take  this  action, 

charged  for  papers  distributed  ordered  the  Tucson  agreement  the  October  meeting  of  the  “The  ASNE  vei’y  much  ap- 
by  other  methods,  ignoring  the  ilissolved  and  directed  William  ASNE  board  of  directors.  preciates  the  generosity’  and 

added  work  and  investment  re-  A.  Small  Jr.,  to  divest  himself  “It  is  the  feeling  of  the  good  will  that  your  organization 
quired  of  home  delivery  carriers,  of  the  Arizona  Daily’  Star.  board,”  ASNE  president  Vin-  and  others  have  displayed 

.A  suit  by  the  .Abell  Company,  Small’s  family’  owned  the  cent  S.  Jones  reported,  “that  a  toward  our  members  over  the 

filed  in  May,  asked  an  injunc-  Citizen  when  the  operating  Society’  such  as  ours,  dedicated  past  years.  The  number  and  size 
tion  against  34  of  its  carriers  to  agreement  was  entered  into,  to  the  highest  principles  of  jour-  of  these  festivities  have  reached 
prevent  them  from  charging  The  Citizen,  according  to  Small,  nalistic  ethics,  should  avoid  ac-  such  proportions,  however,  and 
prices  greater  than  those  set  by  had  been  a  money-loser  for  ceptance  of  commercial  hos-  ASNE  has  grown  so  large,  that 
the  publisher.  That  case  is  pend-  many’  years  and  w’as  in  danger  pitality.”  what  once  seemed  a  harmless 

ing  in  the  Fourth  Circuit  Court  of  financial  failure.  The  pur-  For  the  1969  convention,  social  custom  assumes  today  an 
of  Appeals  in  Richmond,  on  a  pose  of  the  joint  agreement  Jones  told  the  membership,  the  appearance  of  possible  impro- 

jurisdictional  ruling  by  District  was  to  prevent  the  Citizen  from  Society  will  sponsor  a  dance  priety.  Neither  you  nor  we  can 

Judge  R.  Dorsey  Watkins.  going  out  of  business  and  pre-  after  the  annual  ilinner.  afforil  any  such  appearance.” 
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CHAIR  LIFT  it  a  new  Olympic 
event  for  UPl  photographer  Dieter 
Hespe  who  is  trying  to  protect 
himself  from  the  heavy  rain. 


106  carriers  sue 
Sunpapers  in  row 
over  price -fixing 


ASNE  closes  door 
on  free  hospitality 

ASNE  can  and  should  pay’ 


A1  Neuharth 
voices  plea 
for  youths 

CHK'AGO 

Allen  Neuharth,  14-year-old 
(lannett  Newspapers  executive, 
says  he’s  convinced  that  news¬ 
papers  will  get  Ijetter  if  editors 
and  publishers  listen  moie — 
listen  to  the  voices  of  youth. 

he  told  menil)ers  of  the 
Inland  Daily  Press  Association 
here  this  week,  is  the  name 
cho.sen  for  an  experiment  in 
(iannett’s  Rorhenfer  (N.  Y.) 
Tinie.t-rniov.  The  section  that 
runs  every  Friday  was  conceived 
hy  youths,  designed  by  youths, 
and  is  l)eing  prwluced  by  staffers 
who  are  under  2o  for  readers 
who  are  under  25. 

Stre.ssing  his  ajipeal  to  i)ub- 
lishers  to  close  the  communica¬ 
tions  gap  with  the  young  people, 
Neuharth  said  the  average  age 
of  48  persons  at  the  editor  level 
on  the  :!<»  Gannett  papers  is  29. 

“Their  publishers,”  he  said, 
“listen  to  them.  In  turn,  the 
young  editors  listen  to  the  pub¬ 
lishers.  Roth  l)enetit  and  so  do 
the  readers.” 

Neuharth,  who  is  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Rochester 
I'liioH  and  the  Ihntiorrut  & 
Chronirlc  and  also  heads  up  the 
Gannett  h'lorida  corporation, 
noted  al.so  that  the  group’s  new 
paper,  Todai/,  at  Cocoa  Beach 
had  l)een  established  by  a  staff 
whose  average  age  was  25. 

He  told  the  Inland  meml»ers: 
“You  can  bring  bright,  j)urpo.se- 
ful,  ambitious  young  people'  into 
your  organization,  give  them  a 
loose  rein  and  let  them  work  off 
tbeir  fru.st rations,  realize  some 
of  their  ambitions  within  the 
framework  of  your  system.  If 
.vou  do  that,  the  rewards  to  you 
will  l)e  as  great  as  the  rewards 
to  them.” 

Peter  MacDonald,  president 
of  the  Harris  Newspapers, 
Hutchinson,  Kans.,  was  elected 
president  of  the  Inland  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  Gordon  Craig, 
chairman  of  Booth  Newspapers, 
Detroit,  was  cho.sen  vicepresi¬ 
dent. 

*  *  * 

CIVIC  PKIDK 

The  Alton  (Ill.)  Telegraph 
was  named  the  1968  winner  of 
the  Community  Service  Award 
which  is  made  annually  to  one 
meml)er  newspaper  of  the  In¬ 
land  Daily  Press  A.ssociation  by 
the  University  of  Missouri 
School  of  Journalism. 

The  award  was  made  October 
21  at  a  luncheon  session  of  the 
association’s  annual  meeting  at 
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the  Drake  hotel  by  R.  VV. 
Haverfield  of  the  Missouri 
school.  Paul  S.  Cousley,  pub¬ 
lisher  and  general  manager  of 
the  Telegraph,  accei)ted  the 
award. 

Members  of  the  Missouri 
.journalism  facult.v  who  judged 
nominations  for  the  awanl 
were  impressed  with  the  vigor¬ 
ous  support  the  Telegraph  gave 
a  citizens’  program  to  make  the 
communit.v  a  better  place  in 
which  to  live. 

The  Telegiaph’s  hard-hitting 
series,  “Is  Alton  Dying?”  was 
the  stimulus  for  Pride  Inc.,  an 
organization  dedicated  to  beau¬ 
tification.  Citizens,  aroused  by 
the  articles,  found  something 
needed  to  be  done  aiul  Pride  was 
formed. 

A  beautification  ))roject  at 
the  grave  of  .America’s  first 
press  martyr,  Elijah  P.  Lovejo.v, 
in  the  Alton  City  cemetei-.v  is 
among  the  accomplishments 
initiated  by  Pride.  Plans  are 
now  underwa.v  for  facelifting  a 
93-foot  monument  honoring  the 
abolitionist  editor,  which  is  sej)- 
arate  from  the  gravesite. 

ff  V  * 

2.5  PAPERS  CITED 

Twenty-five  daily  newspaptu's 
won  awards  for  outstanding  re¬ 
porting  of  local  government 
news  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Inland  Daily  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  here  this  week.  The  conte.st 
is  sponsored  by  the  Universit.v 
of  Wisconsin  Sch(K>l  of  Journal¬ 
ism  for  members  of  the  associa¬ 
tion. 

It  was  the  second  straight 
year  the  Bloomington  Herald- 
Telephone  achieved  a  first  place 
award  in  the  contest. 

The  list  of  winners  follows: 

Class  .A  (up  to  5,000  circula¬ 
tion) :  Olathe  (Kan.s.)  .Vm’.s',- 
EatherviUe  (Iowa)  Xewa;  Rig 
Raphh  (.Mich.)  Pioneer;  honor¬ 
able  mention,  Rnonville  (Mo.) 
Xeu'x  and  Dowagiac  (Mich.) 
Xewfi. 

riaxx  R  (5,000  to  10,000  cir¬ 
culation)  :  Portland  (Ind.)  Coin- 
nierrial  Review;  Xilex  (.Mich.) 
Star;  Red  Whig  (Minn.)  Re- 
pahlican  Eagle;  honorable  men¬ 
tion,  Franklin  (Ind.)  Journal; 
citation,  Xilex  (O.)  Timex. 

Clnss  C  (10,000  to  25,000  cir¬ 
culation) :  Rloomhigton  (Ind.) 
H  e  raid-  T  eleph  on  e ;  Pa  i  nex  vi  He 
(O.)  Telegraph ;  Columhu.x 
(Ind.)  Repnhiir;  honorable  men¬ 
tion,  C/mfon  (Iowa)  Herald  and 
Michigan  Citij  (Ind.)  Xewx-I)is- 
patch. 

Claxx  I)  (25,000  to  75,000  cir¬ 
culation)  :  Quineg  (Mass.)  Pa¬ 
triot  Ledger;  Rockford  (Ill.) 
RegLxter-Repuhl  ic;  honorable 
mention,  Kalamazoo  (Mich.) 
(iazette  and  Saginaw  (Mich.) 
Xcwx. 


Slill  a  besl-seller 

Joe  Wing,  AP  Newsfeatures 
general  editor,  reports  that  five 
months  after  it  was  first  offered, 
■AP’s  book,  “Triumph  and 
Tragedy:  The  Story  of  the  Ken- 
nedys,”  is  still  selling  at  the  rate 
of  moie  than  a  thousand  copies 
a  week  to  newspaper  readers  all 
over  the  country.  Wing  said  650 
-AP  newspapers  are  partici¬ 
pating  in  the  distribution.  .A 
total  of  350,000  books  have  been 
printed  and  only  25,000  remain 
in  stock. 


No  Saliirday  edition 

SHERBR(M)KE,  Que. 

The  Record,  9,000  circulation, 
has  dropped  its  Saturday  edition 
which  it  has  lieen  publishing 
since  1897.  .An  enlarged  Friday 
weekend  c'dition  has  been  sub¬ 
stituted. 

• 

53H  support  Nixon, 
HHH  113,  Wallaee  10 

Richard  Nixon  has  the  edito¬ 
rial  supjmrt  of  533  daily  news- 
jiapers  while  Hubert  H.  Hum¬ 
phrey  is  backed  by  113  and 
George  C.  Wallace  i)y  10.  This 
is  the  total  of  returns  in  the 
E&P  presidential  poll  to  Oc- 
tol)er  24.  The  la.st  day  for  edi¬ 
tors  to  send  in  their  declara- 
ations  is  October  29.  E&P  for 
Novemlier  2  will  contain  the 
full  li.stings. 

2  rity  desk  eliiefs 
leave  Pliila.  Inqiiir<‘r 

PlIII.ADEI.rillA 

John  S.  Gillen,  managing 
editor  of  the  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer,  confirmed  reports  this 
week  that  Morris  Litman,  exec¬ 
utive  city  editor,  and  Philip 
Schaefer,  city  editor,  had  “left” 
the  paper.  He  had  no  comment 
and  neither  Litman  nor  Schaef¬ 
er  could  be  reached  for  com¬ 
ment  up  to  the  time  E&P  went 
to  press. 

Litman,  a  longtime  Inquirer 
staffer,  had  testified  at  the  re¬ 
cent  trial  of  Harry  .1.  Karafin, 
a  former  Inquirer  reporter,  who 
was  found  guilty  on  extortion 
charges.  Litman  regarded  Kara¬ 
fin  as  a  “brilliant  reporter”  and 
said  he  knew  Karafin  “was  in 
trouble”  some  time  before  the 
charges  came  into  the  open  in 
a  magazine  story. 


('la.xx  E  (over  75,000  circula¬ 
tion)  :  Chicago  Sun-Timex;  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  Xewx;  Grand  Rapids 
(Mich.)  Press;  honorable  men¬ 
tion,  Dex  Moines  (Iowa)  Jlegix- 
tcr  and  Minneafiolis  Star, 
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8th  director  I 
for  papers  on  | 
ABC  board 

Chicago 

Members  of  the  Newspaper 
Division  of  the  Audit  Rureau 
of  Circulations  voted  here  Oc¬ 
tober  25  to  add  a  newspaper  ex  . 
ecutive  to  the  ABC  Board  o{ 
Directors. 

This  will  give  the  newspaper 
division  eight  memlrers  of  the 
lK)ard.  Six  fr-om  U.S.  dailies.  ‘ 
one  from  weeklies  and  one  frotr.  i 
Canada. 

The  eighth  director  will  be  ^ 
chosen  from  newspapers  of  be 
tween  15,000  and  100,000  circu 
lation,  a  categorj-  including  601 
members  that  has  not  been  rep 
resented. 

Charles  W.  Staab,  Cincinnat\ 
Enquirer,  chairman  of  the  Re 
view  Committee,  explained  that 
it  was  desired  to  have  men  ex¬ 
perienced  in  circulation  anc 
business  management  on  the  ' 
board.  Up  to  now  directorships  ; 
went  to  men  actively  engagec 
in  circulation  work. 

The  purpose  of  the  change  ir. 
by-laws,  Staab  said,  was  to  give 
newspaper  publishers  greater  It 
involvement  in  ARC  affairs.  ! 

Only  two  dissenting  voices) 
were  heard  when  the  changes 
were  put  to  a  vote. 

Three  newspaper  division  di¬ 
rectors  who.se  terms  expired  ; 
were  re-elected.  They  are  Don¬ 
ald  C.  Abert,  president  of  Mil¬ 
waukee  Journal  Co.;  Harry  ; 
Green,  general  business  man¬ 
ager  of  John  P.  Scripps  News-  ' 
papers;  and  Robert  1.  McCrack¬ 
en,  vicepresident  of  the  Xorris- 
town  (Pa.)  Timex  Herald. 

The  additional  director  will 
l»e  named  later  hy  the  ABC 
board. 

• 

(lari  Wallace  named 
production  manager 

Carl  F.  Wallace  has  Iseen  ^ 
named  production  manager  of  1 
the  South  Rend  Tribune.  The  an- 
nouncement  was  made  by  War-,  j 
ren  G.  Wheeler  Jr.,  general  man-  ■ 
ager. 

F.  Marion  Marsh,  production  | 
engineer,  becomes  a.ssistant  to  ^ 
the  production  manager;  .Arthur  i 
-M.  Heemstra,  composing  room  ; 
superintendent;  Charles  T.  ' 
Stuppy,  assistant  composing  i 
room  .superintendent;  and  Earl  5 
R.  Hoffman,  advertising  com-  ij 
position  foreman.  3 

Wallace  succeeds  John  H.  Me- q 
Gann  Jr.,  who  resigned  to  be¬ 
come  assistant  business  manager 
of  Dayton  (Ohio)  Newspapers 
Inc. 
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‘Guy  from  Argentina’ 
slip  leads  to  scoop 


Boston 

A  chance  remark  by  a  waiter 
at  a  posh  Washington  restaurant 
—overheard  by  a  newspaper 
executive — led,  almost  six  weeks 
later,  to  one  of  the  most  spec¬ 
tacular  news  l>eats  of  recent 
years:  the  Boston  Herald 

Traveler’^  copyrighted  story  of 
the  forthcoming  marriage  of 
Jacqueline  Bouvier  Kennedy  and 
Aristotle  Socrates  Onassis. 

The  waiter,  angered  by  the 
length  of  time  three  persons  had 
lingered  at  one  of  his  tables 
while  other  people — with  other 
tips — waited  on  overdue  reserva¬ 
tions,  told  a  sympathetic  busboy : 

“If  they  want  to  take  all  night 
fighting  over  whether  Jackie 
Kennedy  has  a  right  to  marry 
some  guy  from  Argentina,  they 
should  hire  a  hall.” 

The  Herald  Traveler  execu¬ 
tive,  aware  of  the  identity  of 
two  of  the  three  diners  who  had 
aroused  the  waiter’s  ire,  knew 
that  they  were  in  a  position  to 
have  more  than  casual  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  Mrs.  Kennedy’s 
plans. 

It  may  he  wrung,  hut— 

The  information — which  no 
one  took  very  seriously — was 
|)assed  on  to  Eugene  Mori  arty, 
executive  editor  of  the  Herald- 
Traveler,  Publisher  Harold  E. 
Clancy  was  fascinated  by  the 
fact  that  nowhere  in  the  reams 
of  speculation  concerning  Mrs. 
Kennedy’s  friendships  with  eligi¬ 
ble  males  was  there  any  refer¬ 
ence  to  a  suitor  from  the  Argen¬ 
tine.  Clancy’s  instructions  to  edi¬ 
tors  were: 

“Find  me  the  ‘guy  from 
-Argentina’ — even  if  the  infor¬ 
mation  is  all  wrong  it’s  likely 
they  were  talking  about  some 
person  who  actually  exists.” 

For  four  weeks.  Herald 
Traveler  staffers  sounded  out 
members  of  cafe  society,  the 
more  talkative  jet-setters,  and 
others  including  two  dress  de¬ 
signers,  a  janitor,  a  caretaker, 
and  more  than  a  half-dozen  per¬ 
sons  formerly  employed  by  per¬ 
sons  close  to  Mrs.  Kennedy.  The 
result  was  a  total  blank.  There 
just  wasn’t  “a  guy  from  Argen¬ 
tina.” 

Along  the  way,  however,  the 
Herald  Traveler  became  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  much-publicized 
“romance”  involving  Mrs.  Ken¬ 
nedy  and  Britain’s  Lord  Harlech 
was  a  myth.  Instead,  another 
name  kept  cropping  up: 

Onassis. 

That  was  understandable. 


Onassis  had  been  a  friend  of 
Mrs.  Kennedy’s  sister  and 
brother-in-law.  Prince  and 
Princess  Radziwill,  for  many 
years.  He  had  obviously  l)ecome 
friendly  with  Mrs.  Kennedy  who 
was  spending  an  increasing 
amount  of  time,  together  with 
Senator  Edward  Kennedy  and 
luminaries  of  international  so¬ 
ciety,  abroad  the  Onassis  yacht, 
Cristina,  in  the  Mediterranean. 

Even  more  curious  were  re¬ 
ports  a  brief  visits  by  Onassis  to 
the  Kennedy  compound  at  Hyan- 
nis  Port  where,  if  the  Herald 
Traveler  could  believe  its  infor¬ 
mation,  he  seemed  to  spend  most 
of  his  time  playing  games  with 
.Mrs.  Kennedy’s  children. 

A  clue  in  library 

The  Herald  Traveler  was  be¬ 
ginning  to  lose  interest  in  the 
“guy  from  Argentina” — and  be¬ 
ginning  to  develop  an  intense 
interest  in  the  Greek  shipping 
magnate — when  David  Farrell, 
former  editor  of  the  Herald  and 
now  an  assistant  to  the  pub¬ 
lisher  concerned  principally  with 
circulation,  remembered  a  new 
story  he  had  covered  (and  for 
which  he  had  won  an  award) 
more  than  a  decade  ago:  a  story 
about  ships  of  foreign  registry. 
Farrell  l)egan  digging  in  the 
Herald  Traveler  reference  li¬ 
brary  and  soon  reported  to 
Clancy: 

“I  think  I’ve  found  the  ‘guy 
from  Argentina’  —  Aristotle 
Socrates  Onassis  is  legally  a  citi¬ 
zen  of  Argentina.” 

Now  the  investigation  moved 
into  high  gear.  The  publisher’s 
office  l)ecame  involved.  Even  the 
chairman  of  the  board,  George 
E.  Akerson,  canvassed  contacts 
built  up  over  the  past  35  years. 
Moriarty — a  solid  believer  in  the 
value,  as  sources,  of  the  “unim¬ 
portant  people”  that  news  per¬ 
sonalities  often  take  for  granted 
— pressed  a  methodical  search 
for  bits  to  fit  into  the  puzzle. 
One  of  the  best  came  from  a 
taxi  driver  who  had  once  passed 
up  all  other  fares  for  three  days 
in  an  effort  to  maneuver  his  cab 
into  position  for  it  to  be  hailed 
by  .Mrs.  Kennedy.  Farrell,  armed 
with  a  list  of  “ten  persons  who 
would  have  to  know”  found  two 
out  of  the  country,  found  a  third 
completely  uncommunicative — 
and  then  struck  journalistic 
gold. 

Confirmed  off  the  record 

“I  have  a  complete  confirma¬ 
tion,”  Farrell  reported,  “but  it’s 
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off  the  record,  so  far  as  identify¬ 
ing  our  source  is  concerned.  She 
says  the  wedding  is  all  set  and 
it’s  to  be  a  surprise  ceremony 
within  the  next  couple  of  weeks 
in  order  to  assure  privacy  for 
the  bride  and  groom.” 

.Almost  simultaneously,  a 
similar  check — operating  from 
the  opposite  end  of  the  same  list 
Farrell  had  used — produced  an¬ 
other  confirmation. 

“I  wouldn’t  think  of  talking 
about  it  except  that  you  ob¬ 
viously  already  know  all  about 
it,”  the  source  said.  “However, 
if  you  don’t  protect  my  identity 
completely  you  will  lose  me  my 
most  valued  friends  and — less 
important,  but  still  a  fact — prac¬ 
tically  destroy  me  profession¬ 
ally.” 

The  weeks  of  research, 
crowned  by  confirmations  from 
two  sources  that  “had  to  know” 
— neither,  incidentally,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Kennedy  family — 
satisfied  the  Herald  Traveler 
that  it  had  a  solid  story.  The 
copy  was  written  in  the  pub¬ 
lisher’s  office  and  was  then  taken 
to  the  composing  room  after 
11  p.m.  to  I)e  set  in  type  which 
was  locked  up  to  insure  secrecy. 

Editors  decided  to  hold  the 
story  out  of  the  first  few  copies 
of  the  morning  newspaper  so 
that  competing  papers  (which 
customarily  pick  up  the  Herald 
Traveler’s  first  edition  fi’om  its 
loading  platform)  would  not  be 
alerted  to  the  story. 

.After  it  was  reported  that  the 
other  papers  had  picked  up  their 
copies  of  the  first  edition,  the 
Herald  Traveler  restarted  its 
presses  with  the  replated  first 
page  and  a  streamer  announcing 


“Jactiueline  Kennedy  to  Wed 
Onassis.” 

Competitors  in  Boston  reacted 
with  stories  which  challenged 
the  accuracy  of  the  Herald 
Traveler’s  report. 

Flight  covered 

.After  the  wire  services  moved 
up  the  story,  newspaper  and 
radio-tv  editors  throughout  the 
world  l)egan  calling  Moriarty  for 
more  details  of  the  romance. 

Clancy  obtained  information 
that  the  wedding,  originally 
scheduled  for  the  week  of 
October  21st,  might  be  moved  up. 

Robert  Caulfield,  director  of 
news  for  the  newspaper’s  radio 
and  television  stations,  got  a 
lead  in  this  direction  Thur.sday 
afternoon:  He  learned  that 
Jackie,  her  two  children,  two  of 
the  Kennedy  sisters  and  six 
other  individuals  were  planning 
to  fly  out  of  Kennedy  airport  in 
New  York  Thursday  night. 

Caulfield  dispatched  a  tele¬ 
vision  and  radio  sound  crew 
along  with  a  news  team  set  up 
by  Moriarty  to  New  York  in  the 
corporation’s  twin-engined  plane 
to  cover  the  departure. 

Onassis  was  providing  one  of 
his  own  Olympic  airlines  jets  to 
carry  the  wedding  party  to 
Greece. 

Jacqueline’s  mother  then  re¬ 
leased  confirmation  of  the  news 
that  Jackie  would  marry  Onas¬ 
sis. 

When  the  Herald  Traveler 
plane  landed  at  New  York,  the 
newspaper  and  its  stations  had 
another  exclusive — the  only  pic¬ 
tures  of  the  Onassis  jet  leaving 
with  the  bride-to-be’s  wedding 
entourage. 


Press  shunted  aside 
at  Onassis  wedding 

By  Shelia  Walsh 

United  Press  International 


Nidrion,  Greece 

The  story  was  500  yards  away. 
Most  of  the  time,  it  might  as 
well  have  been  500  miles. 

.As  a  veteran  Jackie  watcher, 
I  found  Jacqueline  Bouvier  Ken¬ 
nedy’s  marriage  to  .Aristotle 
Socrates  Onassis  the  toughest 
assignment  of  all  “Jackie 
stories”  in  Europe. 

Communications  were  a  laugh 
— if  your  idea  of  fun  is  one  tele¬ 
phone  in  a  fishing  village  of  530. 

Transportation  was  easy.  You 
walked. 

The  main  attraction  was  al¬ 
most  within  reach — but  the  500 
yards  to  the  yacht  where  Mrs. 
Kennedy  and  Onassis  stayed 
until  their  marriage  Sunday 


(October  20)  was  all  water.  .And 
the  Ionian  Sea  water  was 
patrolled  by  an  armada  of 
Onassis  smallcraft  determined  to 
keep  journalists  away. 

Greek  authorities  cliscouraged 
efforts  by  joumali.sts  to  charter 
l)oats  and  politely  ignored  ques¬ 
tions  about  -Mrs.  Kennedy  or 
Onassis. 

Rumor-  in  a  vacuum 

In  a  news  vacuum,  rumors  had 
a  field  day.  Chasing  them  down 
and  sorting  them  out  took  hours. 

The  only  consolation  was  the 
fact  no  other  journalists  could 
embarrass  me  with  a  scoop.  They 
were  equally  stymied. 

(Continued  on  page  45) 
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NES  all  set  to  count  the  votes 


By  Wvton  II.  Fiill»ri»ht 


On  Xovemlier  l>f*pinninp 
about  noon,  the  News  Elwtion 
Service  will  put  into  operation 
the  most  sophisticated  machinei  y 
ever  assembled  for  the  collection, 
tabulation  and  speedy  transmis¬ 
sion  of  the  results  of  a  Presi¬ 
dential  election. 

Computers  will  l)e  used  to  tab¬ 
ulate,  check  and  feed  the  results 
into  hiph-speed  teleprinter  and 
telephoto  systems  from  more 
than  170,000  pollinp  places. 

The  results  in  the  Presidential. 
Conpressional  and  Gubernatorial 
contests  will  t)e  tabulated  by 
state  and  di.strict  at  a  central 
headquarters  at  50  Rockefeller 
Plaza  in  New  York  and  updated 
every  five  minutes,  as  the  re¬ 
turns  come  in  from  regional 
headquarters  in  New  York,  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  Atlanta,  Cincinnati, 
St.  Louis,  Dallas  and  Los  An¬ 
geles. 

In  news  rooms  of  newspapers, 
radio  and  television  stations, 
these  totals  will  be  presented  al¬ 
most  simultaneously  to  readers 
and  viewers  in  every  community 
of  the  50  states  and  to  those  in 
remote  areas  of  the  world  who 
are  interested  in  the  outcome, 
within  minutes  of  the  closing  of 
the  polling  places. 

120,000  reporters 

Collecting  the  results  of  na¬ 
tional,  state  and  local  elections 
will  be  some  120,(»00  special  re¬ 
porters  at  polling  places.  They 
will  telephone  their  figures  to  a 
regional  headquarters  soon  after 
the  polls  close.  .At  the  head¬ 
quarters  a  computer  will  break 
down  the  results,  with  continu¬ 
ing  swift  updating,  and  pass  the 
totals  for  President,  Senator, 
Representative  and  Governor  on 
to  the  Rockefeller  Center  office. 

In  addition,  a  second  set  of 
some  4,800  reporters  will  be  sta¬ 
tioned  at  the  offices  of  county 
and  town  clerks,  and  will  make 
independent  reports  to  the  same 
regional  offices.  This  informa¬ 
tion,  tabulated  separately,  will 
be  fed  also  to  Rockefeller  Center 
and  piocessed  by  one  of  two 
large  computers. 

“This  method  of  dual  report¬ 
ing  will  give  a  double  check  on 
the  results,’’  said  J.  Richard 
Eimers,  a  former  .Associated 
Press  bureau  chief  at  Baltimore 
who  is  executive  director  of 
NESA.  “Our  second  source  of 
information  will  be  a  bit  slower 
coming  in,  since  our  reporters  at 
county  seats  and  New  England 
towns  will  have  to  wait  until 
local  precinct  captains  report  in. 


as  they  are  required  to  do  by 
law.  Unfortunately,  some  of 
them  like  to  have  their  dinner 
first.” 

Guarding  again^it  error 

In  addition,  the  computers 
have  l)een  programmed  to  reject 
many  jwssible  errors,  Eimers 
said. 

“For  instance,”  he  explained, 
“the  total  registered  vote  by  dis¬ 
trict,  city  and  state  has  l)een  fed 
into  the  computer  memory  sys¬ 
tem.  So  if  we  get  a  total  that  is 
greater  than  the  registered  vote, 
the  computers  will  reject  it.” 

Even  so,  with  the  aid  of  com¬ 
puters  and  the  speed  of  elec¬ 
tronic  transmission,  it  will  be 
midnight  or  after  Ijefore  the 
.American  people  can  know  for 
.sure  who  has  been  elected  Presi¬ 
dent. 

This  is  because  of  the  three- 
hour  difference  in  time  from  east 
to  west,  and  because  of  the  local 
difference  in  voting  habits  and 
the  closing  of  polls. 

“We  begin  getting  our  first 
returns  about  noon  of  Election 
Day,”  said  Eimers.  “They  start 
coming  in  from  rural  New  Eng¬ 
land  areas,  and  from  Kentucky, 
Ohio  and  Tennessee  where  voting 
is  early  and  the  polls  close  early. 
In  Kentucky,  where  all  the 
voting  is  by  machine  and  where 
the  election  process  is  efficient, 
results  l>ecome  known  as  soon 
as  the  polls  close. 

“But  our  peak  tabulation  can’t 
l»egin  l)efore  about  11  p.m..  East¬ 
ern  Standard  Time.  Polls  are 
closing  on  the  West  Coast  and 
the  New  York  City  vote  is  still 
coming  in,  as  it  is  from  most 
large  cities.  So  it  will  be  mid¬ 
night  or  after  before  the  result 
is  known,  unless  we  should  have 
a  most  one-sided  result.” 

No  predictions 

One  thing  Eimers  is  careful 
of.  “Don’t  expect  us  to  make 
predictions,”  he  said.  “We  are 
a  fact-gathering  organization. 
We  are  not  forecasters  or  an¬ 
alysts.  So  we  project  no  con¬ 
clusions.  The  people  who  receive 
our  totals  can  make  pi-ojections 
if  they  want  to;  that’s  their  busi¬ 
ness.  We  give  them  the  facts  and 
they  can  do  whatever  they  want 
to  about  conclusions.  But  we 
.stick  to  the  facts.” 

Eimers  l)elieves  his  fact-gath¬ 
ering  and  tiansmission  system 
will  work  on  Election  Day  with¬ 
out  a  flaw. 

“We  tried  it  out,”  he  said,  “at 
the  Los  .Angeles  regional  office 


in  IthJfi,  when  we  tabulated  the 
retains  from  11  Western  states. 
We  tried  it  out  again  during  the 
1  residential  preferential  pri¬ 
maries  this  past  spring  and  early 
summer,  and  it  worked  pretty 
good.  We  are  happy  with  it.” 

But  how  about  a  blackout, 
such  as  the  one  that  hit  New 
York  and  the  Eastern  areas  of 
the  country  in  the  fall  of  1965? 
What  would  happen  to  the  sys¬ 
tem,  dependent  as  it  is  on  elec¬ 
tricity? 

Keudy  f»>r  »‘inergeiicy 

“We  figured  on  that  one,”  said 
Eimers,  “and  are  ready  for  it. 
Standing  by  at  the  Hotel  New 
Yorker  will  lie  a  crew  receiving 
returns  by  telephone  from  our 


Fort  Worth 

Jack  Butler,  Star-Telegram 
editor,  has  been  commended  by 
the  Community  Relations  Com¬ 
mission  for  the  paper’s  unbiased 
reporting  and  display  of  news 
concerning  Negroes. 

The  Commission  is  the  city’s 
official  Iward  for  hearing  minor¬ 
ity  group  complaints  and  study¬ 
ing  problems  and  recommending 
solutions  in  inter-racial  matters. 

.At  a  CRC  area  committee 
meeting  in  June,  committee  mem¬ 
bers  heard  charges  of  unfair 
reporting  and  news  presentation. 

“It  was  expressed  that  the 
news  media  slanted  its  reporting, 
causing  the  suspect  (in  crime 
stories)  to  be  judged  guilty 
without  due  process  of  law’,”  said 
Emanuel  E.  Washington  in  a 
report  to  the  whole  commission. 

“The  statements  voiced  were 
not  judged  true  or  false,  but  it 
was  decided  that  the  committee 
would  take  a  very  close  look  at 
the  reporting  of  local  crimes.” 

VV’ashington  was  appointed  to 
investigate  the  charges. 

In  all  news  areas 

He  studied  not  only  coverage 
of  crimes,  but  also  of  deaths, 
leaves  and  honors  of  serncemen, 
social  events,  weddings,  items  of 
educational  value  and  accounts 
of  misfortune. 

He  examined  123  stories  pub¬ 
lished  in  July,  .August  and  Sep¬ 
tember  and  concluded  “.  .  .  it 
must  be  stated  that  the  e<litor 
of  the  Fort  Worth  Star-Tele¬ 
gram  has  fully  recognized  that 
‘journalism  is  a  priestly  mission’ 


seven  regional  offices.  They  wiH  i 
tabulate  manually,  just  the  way  ( 
we  used  to  do.  They  will  feed ! 
results  into  teleprinter  machines, 
except  that  nothing  will  come 
out.  It  will  go  nowhere  unless 
there  is  a  blackout.” 

The  reason  for  confidence  in  , 
the  telephone  is  l)ecause  it  did 
work,  off  its  own  auxiliary 
power,  during  the  Big  Blackout 
of  1965. 

“There’s  no  way,”  Eimers 
said,  “to  shut  off  the  election 
results  from  the  .American 
people.” 

He  had  worked  for  the  AP  i 
19  years  before  joining  the  ENS. 
and  had  tried  out  a  computei  i 
for  fast  transmission  of  election 
results  in  1964,  he  said,  when  hf 
(Continued  on  page  48) 


and  has  moved  forward  in  eacli| 
area  studied  to  responsible 
reporting.” 

In  an  analysis  of  70  crime  i 
stories,  Wa.shington  found  noj 
racial  designation  was  applied ) 
in  65  of  them,  and  that  “no  bias 
was  discernable”  in  the  five  [ 
which  did  make  designations. 

The  Star-Telegram  exercises ' 
an  editorial  policy  of  not  in-j 
eluding  race  in  crime  stories  un¬ 
less  it  is  pertinent. 

In  the  area  of  servicemen’s! 
news,  Washington  graded  21 1 
stories  and  discovered  “report¬ 
ing  was  equal  and  unbiased  in 
every  respect.” 

‘Definitely  integralecr 

.After  comparing  15  stories  on 
.social  events,  he  found  the 
articles  were  “definitely  inte¬ 
grated  and  the  written  material 
seemed  fair  and  unbiased  .  .  .”  | 

His  study  of  14  stories  deemed 
educational  showed  the  material 
was  “factual  and  well  written 
.  .  .  no  bias  discernable.” 

He  found  the  same  treatment 
was  given  to  the  three  articles 
in  his  “misfortune”  category. 

“Constructive  changes  in  the 
gathering  and  reporting  of  news 
through  the  local  newspaper  has 
gone  unnoticed,”  he  said. 

“Many  of  the  present  fears, 
distrusts  and  negative  opinions 
are  based  upon  past  reporting 
instead  of  (the)  present,”  Wash¬ 
ington  said.  ‘ 

The  full  CRC  agreed  with 
Washington’s  finding  that  “the 
editor  should  be  commended  by 
this  body.” 


News  bias  charge  wilts 
in  study;  editor  praised 
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IAPA  wins 
press  pledge 
for  Panama 

A  special  fact-findinf?  commis¬ 
sion  of  the  Inter  American  Press 
Association  met  with  instant 
success  in  Panama  this  week. 

The  provisional  president,  Col. 
Jose  M.  Pinilla,  assured  the  com¬ 
mission  in  a  oO-minute  visit  that 
the  restrictions  imposed  on  the 
press  after  the  takeover  of  the 
government  by  a  military  junta 
would  l)e  removed  “within  a 
matter  of  days.” 

Tom  Harris,  chairman  of 
I.\P-A.’s  freedom  of  the  press 
committee,  reported:  “We  were 
well  pleased  with  the  meeting 
and  with  the  assurances  that  the 
people  of  Panama  will  have  a 
free  press  in  a  matter  of  days. 
This  was  the  sole  legitimate  con¬ 
cern  of  the  I.\PA  visit  to  Pana¬ 
ma.” 


A  TOAST  to  the  second  100  years  is  offered  by  Wes  Gallagher,  general  manager  ol  the  Associated 
Press,  at  a  party  (October  17)  marking  the  centennial  of  La  Nacion  of  Buenos  Aires.  He  also  pre¬ 
sented  a  plaque  noting  that  AP  has  served  the  paper  since  1919.  On  the  dais,  are  Stanley  M.  Swinton, 
director  of  AP  World  Services;  Mrs.  Agustin  Edwards  of  El  Mercurio,  Santiago;  Louis  Uchitelle,  AP 
chief  in  Buenos  Aires;  Dr.  Bartolome  Mitre,  editor  of  La  Nacion;  Gallagher;  and  Dr.  Enrique  Drago 
Mitre,  the  paper’s  manager.  In  front  (arm  raised)  is  Dr.  Bartolome  L.  Mitre,  son  of  the  editor. 


A  second  “watchdog”  commis¬ 
sion  was  dispatched  to  Peru 
where  the  militai’y  also  have 
seized  control. 

The  action  was  initiated  by 
Lee  Hills,  I.APA  president,  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  associ¬ 
ation  in  Buenos  Aires  last  week. 
The  Knight  Newsirapers  execu¬ 
tive  declared  that  I.4P.A  had 
l)een  responsible  for  stopping 
military  suppression  of  the  press 
in  numerous  Latin  American 
countries  in  the  past. 

He  pledged  that  I.APA  would 
continue  to  expose  and  denounce 
the  Castro  regime  in  Cuba  as  an 
enemy  of  the  fi-ee  press.  Dis¬ 
cussing  the  Soviet  takeover  in 
Czechoslovakia  and  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  press  controls  there.  Hills 
declared:  “It  is  not  all  over  and 
it  will  not  ever  be  all  over,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  Russians  are  play¬ 
ing  a  losing  game  against  a 
winning  idea.” 

EdwariU  is  prt'sicleiit 

The  presidency  of  I.4PA 
passed  from  Hills  to  Agu.stin 
Edwards  of  El  Mercurio,  Santi¬ 
ago,  Chile,  and  James  Copley  of 
the  United  States  was  elected 
\-icepresident.  John  Watkins, 
Providence  (R.  I.)  Journal-Bul¬ 
letin,  is  treasurer;  Raymond 
Dix,  Wooster  (O.)  Recoi-d,  is 
secretary;  and  Robert  U.  Brown, 
Editor  &  Publisher,  again  heads 
the  executiv’e  committee. 

Rodolfo  Junco  de  la  Vega  of 
Monterey,  Mexico,  was  appointed 
chairman  of  the  Scholarship 
Fund,  and  John  B.  Herbert, 
Bostoji  Herald  Traveler,  was 
named  chairman  of  the  board  of 
the  IAP.\  Technical  Center, 
with  Edward  W.  Scripps, 
Scripps  League,  president.  A 


committee  recommended  that 
stej)s  Ih'  taken  to  make  the 
Technical  Center  self-sustaining. 

Resolutions  dei)lored  the  con¬ 
tinuation  of  conditions  in  Cuba 
and  Haiti  that  amount  to  total 
repression  of  press  freedom. 
Otherwise,  the  L4P.\  report 
stated,  there  is  widespread  ad¬ 
herence  to  the  principles  of  a 
free  press  in  Latin  America. 

Andrew  Heiskell  of  Time  Inc., 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Future  of  I.\P.\,  reported  a 
poll  of  the  meml>ership  showed 
a  clear  mandate  for  the  asso¬ 
ciation  to  continue  the  fight  for 
freedom  of  the  press  as  its  No.  1 
goal. 

• 

officers  chosen 
for  Speidel  newspapers 

Reno,  Nev. 

E.  J.  Liechty  was  elected  this 
week  as  president  of  Speidel 
Newspapers  Inc.,  which  owns  10 
newspapers  in  eight  states.  Gen¬ 
eral  manager  since  January  1, 
lOfifi,  Liechty  succeeds  Charles 
H.  Stout,  who  will  retire  at  the 
end  of  the  year  after  20  years 
with  the  group. 

Rollan  D.  Melton  was  named 
to  succeed  Charles  G.  Murray, 
who  is  retiring  as  vicepresident. 
Richard  Schuster  will  become 
publisher  of  the  Reno  Evening 
(iazette  and  Nevada  State  Jour¬ 
nal. 

• 

Changes  lo  TNT 

Perth  .\mboy,  N.  J. 

The  Evening  News  here  is 
adding  Tribune  to  its  name  to 
come  up  with  a  powerful  promo¬ 
tion  handle — TNT.  It’s  now  the 
News  Tribune. 
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Negroes  tell  how  it  is, 
working  in  ad  agencies 


John  Elliott  Jr.,  chairman  of 
Ogilvy  &  Mather,  told  a  group 
of  his  contemporaries  this  week 
that  the  “racial  barriers  are 
falling  down”  in  the  advertising 
industry. 

Only  minutes  before,  a  panel 
of  six  agency-employed  Negroes 
had  accused  the  agency  bosses 
of  allowing  on-the-job  discrim¬ 
ination  to  go  unchecked. 

Elliott  presided  over  a  session 
on  “Closing  the  Gap:  Minority 
Groups  in  .Advertising  .Agencies” 
at  the  Eastern  .Annual  Confer¬ 
ence  of  the  .American  .Associa¬ 
tion  of  .Advertising  .Agencies. 
The  si.x  Negro  panelists  were 
invitetl  to  tell  “how  is  it  now.” 

.Appearing  on  the  program 
were  David  B.  McCall,  president 
of  McCaffrey,  LaRoche  &  Mc¬ 
Call,  and  Richard  Clarke,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Richard  Clarke  .Associ¬ 
ates,  a  specialist  in  minority 
employment.  In  the  audience 
were  heads  of  several  black- 
owned  advertising  agencies  in 
the  New  York  area,  and  Robert 
J.  Mangum,  chairman  of  the 
State  Commission  on  Human 
Rights,  and  Robert  Weitz,  hear¬ 
ing  officer  of  the  City  Commis¬ 
sion  on  Human  Rights. 

In  alluding  to  discrimination, 
Caroline  R.  Jones,  a  copywriter 
at  J.  Walter  Thompson,  who  was 
recruited  off  the  college  campus 
in  1963  to  work  as  a  secretary 
for  the  agency,  said  management 
tends  to  compare  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  non-whites  with  that  of 


other  non-whites  in  advertising. 
The  effects  are  felt,  she  said,  in 
the  way  of  compensation,  be¬ 
cause  management  is  often  at  a 
loss  as  to  how  to  gauge  the  true 
value  of  a  non-white  because  of 
the  small  percentage  in  adver¬ 
tising.  .As  an  example,  she  noted 
that  she  was  paid  $3,900  a  year 
to  start  when  there  were  practi¬ 
cally  no  non-whites  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  and  her  sister  went  to  work 
for  an  agenev  recently  for 
$6,000. 

.Another  form  of  discrimina¬ 
tion,  she  said,  is  that  manage¬ 
ment  hesitates  to  consult  blacks 
on  different  phases  of  the  adver¬ 
tising  function. 

Edgar  W.  Hopper  Jr.,  mem- 
l)er,  corporate  marketing  com¬ 
mittee  of  Ziff-Davis  Publishing 
Co.,  who  had  worked  in  an 
agency,  said  there’s  a  “strained 
environment”  and  the  black  man 
feels  more  like  a  “house  nigger” 
than  a  member  of  the  team. 
“When  we  speak  up  at  a  client 
meeting,”  he  said,  “someone  re¬ 
minds  you  later  that  you  are 
‘coming  on  a  little  too  strong.’  ” 
In  order  to  achieve  success  in 
advertising.  Hopper  said,  a  black 
person  has  to  become  a  “black 
Anglo-Saxon.”  But,  he  said,  this 
is  a  mistake  because  blacks  have 
a  “life  style  that  lends  a  new 
dimension  to  business.” 

Arthur  Hayward,  media  time 
buyer  at  Ted  Bates  Co.,  said  it 
seems  to  “some  of  us  that  people 
{Continued  on  page  45) 
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N.  Y.  Times  earning 
$1,000,000  a  month 


The  New  Yoik  Times  Com- 
l)any  earne<l  profit  at  the  rate 
of  $1,000,(M)0  per  month  in  the 
first  nine  months  of  this  yeai'. 

Consolidated  net  income  of 
or  per  share 

for  the  j)eriod  ended  September 
30,  was  reported.  This  com¬ 
pares  with  net  income  of  $7,- 
08."), 000  or  81  cents  per  share 
for  the  corresjjonding  period 
last  year.  Per  share  earnings 
for  both  years  are  adjusted  to 
reflect  a  four-for-one  stock  split 
which  became  effective  October 

The  company  this  week  filed 
a  registration  .statement  with 
the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  covering  fi40,000 
shares  of  Class  A  common  stock 
which  the  Adolph  S.  Ochs  Trust 
intends  to  sell  later  this  year. 
The  trust  had  previously  an¬ 
nounced  the  intention  to  make 
such  a  sale,  which  represents 
8,4  i)er  cent  of  the  outstanding 
Class  A  common  stock  and  14.2 
l)er  cent  of  its  holdings  of  this 
stock. 

The  1967  results  were  after 
a  net  provision  of  $600,000,  or 
7  cents  a  share,  for  costs  and 
expenses  related  to  the  termi¬ 
nation  of  the  International  Edi¬ 
tion  of  the  Times  in  Paris  in 
May,  1967. 

The  I'eiMirt  by  Arthur  Hays 
!Sulzl)erger,  chairman,  ami  .Ar¬ 
thur  Ochs  Sulzberger,  president 
and  publisher,  said  operating 
revenues  in  the  latest  nine- 
month  j)eriod  rose  to  $1.')7,007,- 
000  from  $1:58,271,000  a  year 
earliei'. 

Net  income  from  operations 
rose  to  $9,116,000  from  $6,209,- 
000.  Net  dividend  income  from 
the  Spruce  Falls  Power  and 
Paper  Company,  Ltd.,  a  42  per 
cent-owned  affiliate,  declined  to 
$251,000  from  $876,000. 

The  report  .said  The  Times 
jiublished  a  i-ecord  total  of  63,- 
(t07,659  lines  of  advertising  in 
the  first  nine  months  of  1968, 
up  2.962,610  lines,  or  4.9  per 
cent,  from  the  1967  period. 

Weekilay  circulation  lose  6.5 
per  emit  to  a  record  daily  aver¬ 
age  of  895,505  in  the  six  months 
ended  Sept.  30.  Sunday  circula¬ 
tion  declined  3.3  per  cent,  to 
1,445,507,  reflecting  price  in¬ 
creases  for  the  Sunday  edition. 


r.APlTAL  CITIES 

Earnings  of  Capital  Cities 
Broadcasting  Corp.,  parent  com- 
liany  of  Fairchild  Publications 
Inc.,  rose  59''©  for  the  third 


FOOTE,  CONE,  BELDING 

During  the  first  nine  months 
of  1968,  gross  billings  for  Foote, 
Cone  &  Belding  Inc.,  amounted 
to  $190,520,000,  as  compared 
with  $190,349,000  for  the  year 
earlier  period,  according  to  fi- 
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quarter,  and  were  up  29%  for 
the  nine  months  this  year.  Net 
revenues  for  the  9-month  period 
increa.seil  12.8 /i. 

Net  jirofit  for  the  quarter 
amounted  to  $1,976,000,  com¬ 
pared  with  $1,243,000  for  the 
same  period  a  year  ago.  Nine 
months’  profit  was  $6,519,000, 
e<iual  to  $2.23  per  share  against 
$5,054,000,  or  $1.73.  Nine 
months’  earnings  were  restated 
to  include  Fairchild  Publica¬ 
tions.  ( iroafoi’s  ll'car  Daily, 
etc. ) 

Net  revenues  for  the  nine 
months  totaled  $53,150,000,  com¬ 
pared  with  $47,109,000  for  the 
same  period  last  year. 


CKO^N  ZELLERBAQI 

Ci’own  Zellerbach  Corp., 
manufacturer  of  newsprint  and 
other  paper  proilucts,  had  sales 
of  $6:11.5  million  for  nine 
months  to  Septemlier  30  and 
net  income  of  $44.6  million.  The 
comparative  figures  for  a  year 
ago  were:  sales,  $587.8  million; 
net,  $34.8  million. 


THOMSON  NEA\  SI’.iPEBS 

Toronto 

Directors  of  Thomson  News- 
jiapers  Ltd.  have  approved  a 
three-for-one  split  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  common  stock.  An  an¬ 
nouncement  said  the  proposal 
will  Ik*  voted  on  Novenil>er  19. 

The  directors  also  approved 
a  jiroposal  to  pay  (juarterly  divi¬ 
dends  of  six  cents  a  share  start¬ 
ing  December  15.  The  new  divi¬ 
dend  would  be  equivalent  to  an 
annual  rate  of  72  cents  on  the 
l)resent  shares  compared  with 
a  current  dividend  of  56  cents. 

The  quotation  on  shares  of 
Thomson  stock  rose  on  the 
Toionto  Exchange  from  $52  to 
$55  this  week. 


BICHMOND  NEIX  SPAPEBS 

Income  of  Richmond  News- 
j)apers  Inc.  rose  to  $31,675,844  in 
nine  months  ended  Septemlier  30, 
and  consolidated  net  earnings 
amounted  to  $1,541,062. 

In  the  corresponding  period  of 
1967  the  income  totalled  $29,- 
544,104  and  the  company’s  net 
income  was  $1,381,289. 

Earnings  per  share  increased 
from  96  cents  to  $1.07.  In  the 
first  nine  months  of  1968,  in¬ 
come  l)efore  taxes  came  to  $5,- 
024,066,  a  gain  of  22.7  percent 
over  income  in  the  previous  year. 


with  $190,349,000  for  the  year  Rochester,  N,  Y. 

earlier  period,  according  to  fi-  James  1).  Head,  executive  edi- 
nancial  data  released  by  the  for  of  Gannett  Florida  and  its 
agency  to  its  shareholders  this  newspaper  TODAY,  has  been 
week.  named  a  Gannett  general  execu- 

Net  income  for  the  nine  five  here.  He  will  direct  an  ex¬ 
months  was  $1,018,000,  or  48  pansion  program  for  Gannett 
cents  per  share,  compared  with  News  Service. 

$1,215,000,  or  58  cents  per  share,  Dn  TODAY'  at  Cocoa,  Fla., 
for  the  like  period  of  1967.  The  Managing  Editor  Jack  Breibart 
1968  net  income  figure  is  after  "iH  assume  responsibility  for 
deducting  $150,000,  for  the  sur-  news  and  editorial  operations 
charge  on  F'ederal  income  taxes,  nnd  Homer  Pyle,  former  re- 
‘■\Ve  are  continuing  to  make  porter,  columnist  and  city  desk 
l)rogress  with  our  interests  in  assistant,  will  l)e  editorial  page 
community  antenna  television  editor. 

.systems,’’  the  officers  reported.  Head  will  have  headciuarters 
’!•  *  *  here,  it  was  announced  by  John 

OCILVV  &  M.ATHER  C.  Quinn,  GNS  managing  editor. 

T.,  .  .  ^  1-  „  GNS  has  bureaus  in  Washing- 

Ihe  board  of  directors  of  *  «  u  *  /-  i.-  j 

Oeiivy  &  .Mather  International  Trenton  ’i 

Inc.  has  declared  the  regular  TT’ it  ti.  ^ 

.,.,1.  ®  ,  Springfield,  Ill.  During  the  past 

(luarterly  dividend  of  twe  ve  and  „  , 

-  u  i/  *  /i.>i  1.  year  it  has  added  a  womens 

one-half  cents  (12>L>f)  per  share  .-a  r.  j  •  , 

,  1  A  1  .  editor,  a  Broadwav  movie  and 

payable  on  Novemlier  29  to 


stc^-kholders  ^f  record  ^s  of  theater  critic,  and  supplemental 

aNovember  11,  1968.  news  coverage. 

„  g,  M  e  plan  now  to  consolidate 

itrtrviii  vL-n-tn4ui.-»L.-  these  preliminary  steps  and 

BOOIH  NLMSPAPLRb  available  an  even  more 

Directors  of  Booth  Newspa-  comprehensive  package  of  news 
pers  Inc.  of  Michigan  declared  and  features  for  the  increasing 
the  regular  monthly  dividend  of  number  of  papers  in  the  Gan- 


45  cents  a  share,  payable  No- 
vemlier  1. 

«  *  « 

HARRIS-INTERTYPE 

For  the  (piarter  ended  Sep- 
temlier,  Harris-Intertype  Corp. 
reported  per  share  earnings  of 
70  cents,  as  against  59  cents  in 
the  corresponding  period  a  year 
ago.  The  company  had  sales  of 
$67.5  million,  up  nearly  $10 
million,  and  net  income  was  $3.9 
million,  up  from  $3,2  million. 


Montreal  Gazette 
in  Southam  deal 


In  a  stock  and  cash  transac¬ 
tion,  Southam  Press  Ltd.  is  ac¬ 
quiring  control  of  the  Montreal 
Gazette  and  its  affiliated  print¬ 
ing  business. 

Southam  will  give  100,000 
shares  ami  $:?.7  million  for  all 
of  the  stock  of  Gazette  Printing 
Co.  Southam  shares  have  been 
quoted  at  $53.25.  On  this  basis 
the  jirice  for  the  Gazette  would 
be  more  than  $9  million. 

The  Gazette,  of  which  Charles 
H.  Peters  is  president  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  has  a  morning  circula¬ 
tion  of  140,000.  Peters  is  a 
grandson  of  Richard  White  who 
w’ith  his  brother,  Thomas, 
bought  the  Gazette  in  1870,  All 
present  officers  of  the  Gazette 
w’ill  continue  in  the  company, 
the  sale  announcement  said. 


net  Group,”  Mr.  Quinn  said. 

Head  has  worked  for  the  Sew 
York  Herald  Tribune,  Detroit 
Free  Presa,  Miami  Herald  and 
Miami  AVuvs. 


Past  Meek’s  range 
of  sloek  prices 

Oct.  1 5  Oct.  22 
(New  York  Stock  Exchange) 


Berkey  Photo  . 

.  44 

44% 

Boise  Cascade 

.  43'/: 

441/4 

Cap  Cities  Bdestg  .. 

.  73 

74/: 

Cowles  Communs  . . 

.  17% 

14% 

Crowell  Collier  ... 

....  37'/. 

39% 

Crown  Zellerbach 

.  54% 

57',; 

Cutler  Hammer  ... 

.  3?i/4 

421/4 

Dayco  Corp . 

.  4» 

47/: 

Eastman  Kodak  ... 

.  841/4 

80% 

Eltra  Corp . 

. 

491/) 

Fairchild  Camera 

.  80 

82% 

Foote,  Cone,  Bel  .. 

.  151/4 

IS 

Georgia  Pacific  ... 

.  841/4 

84% 

Grt.  Northern  Pap. 

.  72',) 

731/4 

Harris  Intertype 

.  45 

45% 

Interchemical  . 

.  41 '/2 

40',; 

Intern'l  Paper  . 

.  35',2 

34% 

Kimberly  Clark  .... 

.  70 

74 

Miehle-Goss-Dex  ... 

.  23% 

24% 

Moore  McCormack  . 

.  24% 

27/4 

Times  Mirror  . 

.  4874 

48*/, 

(American  Stock  Exchange) 

Domtar  . 

12% 

12% 

Ehrenreich  Photo 

.  3»% 

37% 

R.  Hoe  &  Co . 

.  44 

45% 

Milgo  Elec . 

.  33% 

32'; 

Wood  Industries 

.  2V/4 

281/4 

(Over  the 

Counter) 

Bid 

Bid 

Boston  Herald-Trav  . 

.  45 

iS 

Cinn.  Enquirer  . 

.  30 

34 

Dow  Jones  . 

.  104 

l03'/i 

Doyle,  Dane,  Bern  . 

.  32 

31 

Gannett  Co . 

.  40 

40: 

Grey  Advstg . 

.  1472 

13% 

Hurletron  . 

.  137: 

m 

N.Y.  Times  . 

.  5172 

59 

Ogiivy,  Mather  ... 

.  19 

19% 

Photon  . 

.  34% 

351/1 

Richmond  News  _ 

.  28% 

31 

(Canadian 

Exchanges) 

Abitibi  . 

.  8% 

8 

BC  Forest  . 

.  23 

Wh 

Grt.  Lakes  Pap . 

.  2172 

21 

MacM  Bloedei  . 

.  25% 

25% 

Price  Bros . 

.  12% 

\ri% 
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NASA’s  aid  to  press 
is  ‘deterioriating’ 


lly  K<Uiii  (i.  Pipp 
Dfiniil  N«‘hs  ut-rospuce  Mrilor 

Hoiston 

The  National  Aeionautics  an<l 
Space  Administration,  never 
known  for  its  close  cooperation 
with  news  media,  hit  a  new  low 
during  the  Apollo  7  mission. 

Biggest  difficulties  came  to 
some  700  newsmen  attempting  to 
give  world  coverage  to  the  blast 
off  from  Cape  Kennedy. 

N’.\S.\,  using  budgetary  cuts 
as  an  excuse,  seemed  to  go  out 
of  its  way  to  throw  roadblocks 
into  smooth  coverage  of  the 
event  which  is  difficult  to  cover 
under  the  l)est  conditions. 

During  the  previous  Mercury 
and  Gemini  series  of  space  spec¬ 
taculars,  N.AS.A  headquarters  at 
the  Cape  was  in  one  of  the 
motels  or  offices  at  Cocoa  Beach, 
nearest  community  where  there 
is  adeciuate  housing  for  the 
newsmen. 

For  Apollo  7  this  was  moved 
to  a  remcMleled  parachute  build¬ 
ing  owned  by  the  agency  on  Mer¬ 
ritt  Island,  22  miles  from  Cocoa 
Beach  where  most  of  the  re¬ 
porters  had  to  live. 

Due  to  budget  cut 

X.AS.\  officials  said  the  move 
was  necessai  y  because  the  re¬ 
duced  space  agency  budget  did 
not  permit  paying  rent  for  a 
building  when  adequate  facilities 
owned  by  N.\S.A  were  available. 

Contractors  that  provided 
parts  for  the  spacecraft,  rocket 
and  ground  support  equipment 
for  the  mission  recognized  the 
problem  facing  newsmen  and 
jointly  sponsored  an  “Industry 
News  Center”  in  Cocoa  Beach. 

They  offered  NASA  use  of  the 
facility  so  the  media  would  not 
have  to  make  a  ll-mile  round 
trip  every  time  they  wanted  to 
read  tran.scripts  of  press  confer¬ 
ences  or  mission  commentary. 

N.\S.\  at  first  refused  to  havi' 
anything  to  do  with  the  con¬ 
tractor’s  operation,  but  later 
agreed  reluctantly  to  give  some 
.support.  This  included  facilities 
for  monitoring  radio  transmis- 
.sions  l)etween  .\pollo  7  and  th<‘ 
ground,  plus  mission  commen¬ 
tary. 

A  N.ASA  public  relations  man 
-said  that  if  full  cooperation  was 
given  to  industry  for  their  press 
room  few  newsmen  woulil  make 
the  trip  to  the  official  N.\S.A 
center. 

“We  hav’e  to  justify  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  having  this  center,”  he 
said. 


'I'he  contractors  were  in  the 
l)osition  of  knowing  what  the 
media  needed  in  support  of 
coverage,  l)eing  able  to  provide 
it,  but  l)eing  unable  to  do  more 
than  agiee  with  NAS.4’s  deci¬ 
sions  because  all  hold  big  con¬ 
tracts  with  the  agency. 

Teiiipiirary  hudg<‘s 

.\s  a  result  of  N.AS.A’s  deter¬ 
mination  that  anyone  covering 
the  shot  would  use  their  facili¬ 
ties  the  following  happened: 

Reporters  covering  the  launch 
would  report  to  the  Indu.stry 
News  Center  where  a  N.\S.\  em¬ 
ploye  would  issue  temporary 
badges  admitting  them  to  the 
space  agency  facility. 

Then  they  would  drive  22 
miles  to  Merritt  Island  where 
they  would  turn  in  the  badge  and 
get  a  permanent  badge  to  covei- 
the  event. 

NAS.A  paper  work  for  both 
badges  was  identical. 

Traffic  jams  made  driving 
times  as  long  as  an  hour  during 
early  morning  and  evening 
hours. 

The  day  Ijefore  the  ()ctol)er  11 
blastoff  a  press  conference  was 
scheduled  for  Dr.  Werhner  von 
Braun,  director  of  the  Marshall 
Space  F'light  Center  in  Hunts¬ 
ville  Ala.  Half  of  the  newsmen 
covering  the  event  had  to  stand 
up  l)ecause  the  room  where  it 
was  held  was  not  big  enough. 

Another  press  conference  was 
scheduled  for  later  the  same  day 


so  the  newsmen  were  forced  to 
remain  at  the  N.-VSA  center,  or 
spend  an  hour  going  to  and  from 
the  center  to  their  motels. 

There  were  not  enough  desks 
available  to  write  stories  while 
waiting  so  the  time  was  wasted. 

Only  food  available  was  from 
coin  machines. 

Covering  a  space  shot  is  a  24- 
hour  job  l)ecause  events  can 
happen  at  any  time  of  the  day 
or  night.  Most  papers  rely  on 
one  man  for  coverage. 

TraiiMTipls  delayed 

As  in  the  past  NASA  pro¬ 
vided  printed  commentaries  of 
all  events,  including  radio  trans¬ 
missions  l)etween  ground  sta¬ 
tions  and  the  space  craft. 

During  the  Gemini  series  these 
transcripts,  N.\SA’s  report  of 
what  is  happening,  were  repro¬ 
duced  a  half  hour  after  the  radio 
transmissions  were  heard  over 
speakers  in  the  press  center. 

On  the  Apollo  7  mission  there 
was  a  two  to  three  hour  delay 
that  never  was  explained. 

At  Cape  Kennedy  NASA  flatly 
refused  to  make  the  transcripts 
available  at  the  Industry  News 
Center. 

This  meant  that  any  time  a 
reporter  wanted  to  bring  him¬ 
self  up  to  date  on  details  of  the 
flight  he  had  to  make  a  44-mile 
round  trip. 

It  was  not  uncommon  for 
newsmen  to  average  100  to  150 
miles  a  day  in  rented  cars  in  an 
effort  to  give  coverage  of  the 
event. 

They  were  forced  to  make  the 
long  drive  when  transcripts 
could  easily  have  been  available 
in  Cocoa  Beach,  near  where  they 
lived,  except  for  NAS.\’s  deter¬ 
mination  that  they  use  the 
agency  facilities. 

Industry  shut  down  its  center 
the  day  after  launch  and  news¬ 


men  then  had  the  decision  of 
spending  all  their  time  at  the 
NASA  center,  or  going  to  the 
Spacecraft  center  near  Houston. 

Press  facilities  at  the  Texas 
Center  have  been  moved  from 
outside  the  N.\S.\-owned  facil¬ 
ity  to  two  buildings  inside  with 
newsmen  required  to  show 
badges  when  entering. 

Except  for  the  long  delay  in 
getting  transcripts,  conditions 
there  are  adequate  for  coverage. 

Haney's  altitude 

Howev’er,  veterans  of  manned 
space  coverage  are  concerned 
over  how  NASA  will  handle  the 
greatly  increased  numl)er  of 
newsmen  expected  when  it  sends 
astronauts  around  the  moon, 
mayl)e  in  December,  and  the 
lunar  landing  that  can  come  next 
year. 

NAS.\’s  official  attitude  to¬ 
ward  helping  the  press  is  de¬ 
teriorating. 

This  was  demonstrated  by 
Paul  Haney,  public  affairs  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Manned  Spacecraft 
Center,  when  he  was  receiving 
repeated  queries  about  the  time 
for  live  television  from  .Apollo  7. 

This  was  one  of  the  major 
news  stories  of  the  .Apollo  7  fight 
and  media  wanted  to  know  exact 
times  and  details. 

“I  know  that  my  assistant  over 
there  spent  four  houi-s  this  after¬ 
noon  answering  phone  calls  and 
made  several  computer  runs  to 
get  this  time  in  Corpus  (Christi) 
acquisition  to  the  point  that  I 
got  a  little  exercised  and  I  told 
him  not  to  answer  the  phone 
any  more  if  it  was  regarding 
that,”  Haney  told  a  press  con¬ 
ference. 

It  seems  unreasonable  that  a 
government  agency  public  rela¬ 
tions  man  would  arbitrarily  de¬ 
cide  he  didn’t  want  to  an.swer 
({ueries  about  a  major  event. 


AGE  OF  ENLIGHTENMENT — It's  1968  in  the  electronic  era  but  UPl  newsmen  work  in  candlelight 
in  the  Olympic  Press  Headquarters,  Mexico  City,  due  to  a  power  failure  during  a  tropical  rainstorm. 
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Big  advertiser  calls 
print  ‘the  best  buy’ 

Chicago  vantapeous  position  to  capital- 
Nfwspajiers  and  magazines  ize  on  these  demographic  growth 
stantl  to  make  signiiicant  adver-  factors,”  he  said.  ‘‘Economic  in- 
tising  sales  gains  in  the  next  dicators  keep  growing  in  the 
<leca<le  ijecause  of  leadership  in  traditional  demographic  direc- 
cost  control,  circulation  growth  tion  of  print.  What  with  in- 
and  outstanding  geographic  and  creased  education,  leisure,  ami 
demograjihic  flexibility,  Thomas  so  on,  there  will  be  many  who 
B.  McCabe  Jr.,  vicepresident  of  prefer  to  read  rather  than 
Scott  Paper  Company,  said  at  watch  television.” 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Audit  McCabe  noted  that  the  jirint 
Bureau  of  Circulations  here  media  has  made  important  con- 
Octolier  tributions  to  adverti.sers’  mar- 

.Said  McCalie,  “Most  adver-  keting  needs.  ‘‘Your  support  of 
tising  agencies  estimate  that  Simmons,  BRI,  Politz,  ami 
your  (the  print  media’s)  broad-  others  has  helpe<i  make  us  better 
cast  competition  will  show  a  40  informed  and  more  precise 
to  .'lO  per  cent  increa.se  in  cost  marketers  and  media  selectors,” 
per  thousand  from  1960  to  1975.  he  .said.  He  added  that  the  print 
Magazines,  supplements  and  media’s  increased  technology' — 
HOP  art*  jirojected  at  only  8,  4  hi-fi,  impregnated  samples, 
and  20  percent  cost  per  thou-  zonal  and  test  market  editions 
sand  increases,  respectively.  — has  enabled  advertisers  to  be 
This  is  a  remarkable  indication  more  flexible  and  creative  mar- 
of  the  confidence  we  have  in  keters. 

your  ability  to  grow  in  circula-  He  added  that  the  exclusive 
tion  and  your  ability  to  control  use  of  the  print  media  resulted 
some  of  your  costs  and,  hope-  in  Scott’s  sampling  more  than 
fully,  make  a  jirofit.”  13  boxcar-loads  of  placemats  via 

Referring  to  statistics  that  in-  magazines  and  Sunday  supple- 
dicate  far-reaching  changes  in  ments.  Said  McCabe,  “This  was 
the  makeup  of  the  average  apparently  so  successful  the 
.American  of  the  coming  years,  post  office  changed  their  I'egu- 
McCalie  spoke  of  the  jirint  lations  to  make  more  difficult 
media’s  ability  to  reach  him.  the  sampling  of  product  via 
“Print  is  in  an  especially  ad-  media!” 

5  will  receive  $1,000 
for  business  stories 

Cou’MBiA,  Mo.  Livingston,  economic  columni.st. 
Five  81,000  first  place  awards  PhUndelphin  Bulletin,  for  a  .se- 
and  four  other  citations  for  ex-  lies  about  the  mutual  fund  in- 
cellence  in  business  writing  dustry; 

were  announced  this  week  by  General  magrazines  —  John 
I  lean  Karl  English  of  the  K.  Jessup,  chief  editorial  writer. 
School  of  Journalism,  Univer-  Life,  for  a  detailed  and  clearly 
sity  of  Missouri.  written  story  on  the  gold  crisis; 

’The  Independent  Natural  Business  publications — Peter 
Gas  .As.sociation  of  America  en-  Weaver,  Washington  bureau 
dows  the  business  communica-  chief,  Forben  Magazine,  for  a 
tion  program  of  the  School  of  story  aliout  the  economic  and 
Journalism  and  the  School  of  financial  problems  confronting 
Business  and  Public  Adminis-  the  medical  profession, 
tration.  Writers  in  four  categories 

The  first  prizes  go  to  trophy  won  certificates  of  merit: 
winners  in  five  categories:  Maurice  Labelle,  Coral  Gables 

Weekly  newspajiers  —  Robert  (Fla.)  Times; 

R.  Schwarz,  managing  editor,  Dan  Wyant,  Eugene  (Ore.) 
Park'  Ridge  (Ill.)  Herald,  for  a  Register-Guard; 
story  alniut  local  tax  problems;  Paul  M.  Branzburg,  Louis- 
Dailv  newsiiapers  under  150,-  rj7/e  Courier- Journal;  John  K. 
000  circulation  —  Robert  A.  Gal’oraith,  Atlantic. 

Foster,  news  editor,  H’orcesfer  Dean  English  said  the  prizes 
(Mass.)  Telegram,  for  a  series  "’ill  he  presented  at  the  conclu- 
about  the  problems  ari.sing  from  sion  of  the  annual  Business 
merging  of  local  industry;  Writing  Symposium,  to  be  held 
Daily  newspapers  with  circu-  on  the  Campus  here  November 
lation  al)ove  150,000 — Joseph  A.  15. 
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For  Tbe  Record 

By  Jerry  V)  alker  Jr. 

Leaving  out  the  cents  in  price  ads  may  be  good  sales  .sense  for  i 
an  advertiser,  according  to  Dr.  Dik  Warren  Twedt,  director  of 
luoduct  development  and  marketing  research  for  the  Oscar  Mayer  , 

Co.,  Madi.son,  Wise.  While  he  is  not  able  to  offer  proof  that  , 
more  goods  would  be  sold  at  .$200  than  at  $199.95,  Twedt  sug-  ; 
gested  in  a  speech  at  the  Advertising  Research  Foundation’s  14th 
annual  conference  that  this  “hypothesis  at  least  desenes  test-  • 
ing.”  Twedt,  who  has  done  studies  on  pricing,  believes  that  a  I 
sort  of  “price  shock”  occurs  whenever  there  is  an  increase  in  the  j 
number  of  symbols  leiiuired  to  express  a  given  jirice,  the  greatest  ! 
point  lieing  when  a  retailer  rai.ses  his  price  from  99e  to  $1  or  more.  ! 
To  illustrate  this  point,  Twedt  disjilayed  two  ads  that  had  ran  in  1 
the  Madison  Newspapers.  One  of  the  ads  was  for  a  large  discount  ' 
store  and  the  other  was  by  the  city’s  largest  retailer.  The  dis-  | 
counter’s  ad  showed  dollar  prices  without  cents.  The  department 
stora,  on  the  other  hand,  featured  dollai  s  and  cents  prices  in  its  ad. 

Footnote  to  last  week’s  item  on  Gibson  di.scount  stores:  News¬ 
paper  advertising  rates  are  a  key  factor  in  Gibson’s  strategj-  of 
opening  several  stores  in  an  area  at  one  time.  H.  L.  Gibson  Sr.,  who 
heads  up  the  439  store  franchise  ojieration  in  30  states  that  puts 
80G  of  its  ad  budget  in  newspajiers,  feels  a  one  or  two  store  setup 
makes  advertising  costs  jier  unit  too  jirohibitive.  “When  you  have 
a  larger  group,  it  cuts  down  and  makes  it  cheaper  for  each 
store,”  he  said.  Gibson  ojieneii  nearly  60  stores  this  year.  Greatest 
exjiansion  is  planned  next  year  in  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  Kentucky 
and  Noi'th  Carolina.  In  one  city  alone,  Gibson  said  it  will  ojien 
at  least  10  stores  over  an  18-month  period.  .  .  .  Sachs  Qualitj’ 
Stores  placed  a  full-page  help  wanted  ad  in  the  Sew  York  Sews 
that  not  only  filled  60  vacancies,  a  store  official  said,  but  gave 
them  a  backlog  on  which  to  draw  from  in  busier  seasons.  .Accord-  ' 
ing  to  Seymour  Fogelman,  in  charge  of  advertising  for  the  chain,  i 
the  comjiany  would  save  money  by  consolidating  the  small  help  | 
wanted  ads  that  run  day  after  day  into  one  large  ad. 

.A  Federal  judge  in  Providence  has  restrained  a  Rhode  Island  * 
lumber  comjiany  from  advertising  Formica  laminated  jilastic  for 
.sale  unless  it  has  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  jiroduct  on  hand  to 
sujijily  a  rea.sonably  exjiected  jmblic  demand  and  has  at  least  a 
sujijily  equivalent  to  that  of  any  other  brand  of  laminated  jilastic. 

.  .  .  .At  the  National  Industrial  Conference  Boanl  meeting,  Herliert 
S.  Landsman,  director  of  economic  and  marketing  research  for 
Federated  Stores,  jiredicted  a  record  increase  in  marriages  in 
1969.  Besides  keeping  the  society  gal’s  nose  to  the  gi-ind  stone. 
Landsman  said,  this  increase  in  family  formations  heljis  to  make 
the  outlook  for  retail  trade  “a  healthy  one  through  the  end  of  | 
1969”  and  will  make  for  a  big  increase  in  the  sale  of  home  furnish-  ' 
ings.  jiarticularly  “stereos,  televisions  and  other  home  entertain¬ 
ment  items.”  Newlyweds,  he  jiointed  out,  account  for  30G  of  the 
total  demand  for  home  furnishings.  “It  is  no  longer  fashionable 
among  young  jieojile  to  decorate  their  first  ajiartment  in  the  early 
attic,  late  cellar  motif.”  The  briclal  market,  he  said,  accounts  for 
$5  to  .$6  billion  of  annual  retail  sales  and  is  growing. 

In  resjion.se  to  the  urban  crisis,  the  first  national  advertising 
camjiaign  in  its  111-year  histoiy  is  being  jilanned  by  the  American 
Institute  of  .Architects,  official  jirofessional  organization  which 
has  22.20(t  memliers.  AIA  President  George  E.  Kassabaum  said 
1  loremus  &  Comjiany,  New  York  City,  has  been  selected  to  handle 
the  advertising  account.  The  campaign,  lieginning  in  early  1969, 
will  be  directed  by  AIA  Public  Relations  Chairman  Philip  J. 
Meathe,  principal  in  the  Detroit  firm,  Meathe,  Kessler  &  .Associates, 
and  Frank  Schaffer,  president  of  Doremus.  .AIA  account  will  be 
administered  from  the  agency’s  home  office  in  New  York  City. 

The  Sindlinger  survey  of  newsjiajier  readership  over  last  week¬ 
end  disclosed  that  95  percent  of  U.S.  females  turned  to  the  Sun¬ 
day  pajiers  to  read  up  on  Jackie  and  Aristotle.  “It  is  clear,”  the 
Sindlinger  report  supposed,  “that  any  department  .store  that 
advertised  sales  for  Monday  in  their  Sunday  newsjiajier  should 
ilo  good  business.”  Rumrill-Hoyt,  the  largest  agency  in  Rochester, 
N.Y.,  comes  close  to  topping  N.  W.  Ayer  as  the  top'  shop  in  Phila- 
ilelphia  with  its  acquisition  of  Wermann  &  Schorr.  .  .  .  Corning 
Glass  Works,  handled  by  R-H,  has  scheduled  its  “largest-ever 
effort”  in  37  Sunday  supps,  December  1  and  15. 
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r  Adman  says  printmustpro^ 
i  it  has  ‘super  motivat- ability’ 


j  Chicago 

i  If  print  is  to  compete  more 
I  successfully  than  it  has  against 
j  television,  it  must  document  how- 
powerful  it  is  in  terms  of  moti¬ 
vating  the  consumer  to  buy,  Ed¬ 
ward  L.  Bond,  chainnan  and 
chief  executive  of  Young  &  Rubi- 
cam,  said  here  this  week. 

Bond  told  memliers  of  the 
'  •  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 

j  that  it  is  an  “undeniable  fact” 
I  that  today’s  brand  managers, 

!  with  few  exceptions,  are  opposed 

to  print.  “They  come  on  the 
scene,  predisposed  to  television, 
raised  on  television,  convinced 
that  television  is  the  stuff  of 
which  heroes  are  made,”  he  said. 

“They’ll  toss  a  bone  to  David 
(newspapers) — when  they  have 
already  given  the  steak  to 
Goliath  (television),”  he  re¬ 
marked. 

“When  the  country’s  seem¬ 
ingly  sophisticated  advertisers — 
the  soap  companies,  the  food 
companies,  the  proprietary  com¬ 
panies — are  investing  8o%  to 
!  9095^  of  their  budget  in  tele- 

I  vision  and  159r  to  l()9^r  in  print, 

j  they  are  obviously  unconvinced 
about  the  selling  power  of  the 
.  latter,”  he  said. 

combat  reMManrc 

To  break  down  the  resistance 
to  print.  Bond  urged  the  indus¬ 
try  to  start  a  program  of  result- 
oriented  research  consisting  of 
“individual  attempts  plus  indus¬ 
try-wide  attempts  to  proof-out 
your  claims  .  .  .” 

Print  has  had  a  tendency,  he 
said,  to  sell  defensively,  rather 
than  positively  ...  to  sell  all  its 
fringe  lienefits,  without  adding 
them  all  up  and  proving  how- 
powerful  they  are  in  terms  of 
motivation. 

I  “Not  that  there’s  anything 
j  wrong  with  case  histories,”  he 

I  said,  “but  they  won’t  batter 

*  down  the  defenses  of  someone 

i  convinced  that  the  electronic 

i  media  offer  the  shortest  road  to 

a  rise  in  the  sales  curve.” 

To  someone  who  has  not  lieen 
schooled  to  understand  the  subtle 
qualities  of  print,  most  sales 
efforts  by  the  print  media.  Bond 
said,  seem  to  l)e  “defensive,  pon¬ 
tifical,  or  just  blue-sky.  'They 
tend  to  involve  all  kinds  of  cir¬ 
cumstantial  evidence  which  can¬ 
not  l)e  held  valid  in  the  Brand 
Manager’s  Court — poorly  docu¬ 
mented  case  histories,  direct  re- 
»  sponse  results,  coupon  returns, 
editorial  write-in,  etc. 

“Where  print  has  failed  in 
breaking  down  stubljorn  resist¬ 
ance  is  in  proving  its  superior 


motivat-ability,  in  failing  to 
document  its  effect  on  the  con¬ 
sumer  mind. 

“The  end  motivation — the 
stimulus  to  buying — is  the  result 
of  l)oth  the  environmental  factor 
and  the  communicating  proper¬ 
ties  of  the  message.  Said  in  the 
simplest  way,  motivation  occurs 
as  a  result  of  two  things:  (1) 
the  atmosphere  created  by  your 
publication  and  (2)  the  adver¬ 
tising  message.  Motivation  is 
heightened  when  the  medium  and 
the  message  work  together.” 

Bond  said  a  Y&R  research 
department  survey-  showed  that 
2(5  studies  (19  by  magazines  and 
7  by  newspapers)  had  lieen  made 
on  the  .subject  of  print  effective¬ 
ness  since  19(50. 

In  the  case  of  magazines,  he 
.said  the  trouble  with  the  studies 
w-as  that  they-  either  show-ed  one 
magazine’s  superiority  over  an¬ 
other  or  the  effectiveness  of  in¬ 
dividual  ads  rather  than  com¬ 
plete  print  campaigns.  Only- 
three  out  of  the  seven  news¬ 
paper  studies,  he  said,  made  any 
attempt  to  measure  effective¬ 
ness  of  newspaper  advertising. 
In  no  case,  he  said,  did  these 
studies  compare  newspapers 
with  other  media.  “They  were, 
therefore,  a  test  of  ad  effective¬ 
ness  rather  than  of  the  total 
effectiveness  of  the  advertising 
plus  the  medium,”  he  said. 

“It  would  certainly-  appear 
that  in  order  to  document  the 
role  of  print  as  a  motivating 
factor,  research  needs  to  l)e  done 
that  leflects  all  factors:  the  ob¬ 
jective  and  psychological  con¬ 
tent  of  the  medium,  the  adver¬ 


tising  environment,  the  vehicle’s 
‘personality’  traits  (its  believ- 
ability),  along  w-ith  selling  char¬ 
acteristics  of  advertising  cam¬ 
paigns.  Such  ‘Campaign  Dynam¬ 
ics’  testing  should  also  include 
the  effects  of  alternative  adver¬ 
tising  schedules  as  observed  over 
a  period  of  time. 

“Two  types  of  campaign  test¬ 
ing  are  needed.  First,  you  need 
testing  which  concerns  itself 
with  the  media  mix  question: 
print  only,  vs.  television  only; 
and  then,  various  combinations 
of  print  and  tv. 

small  start  has  been  made 
in  this  direction.  Life  magazine 
enlisted  participation  from  other 
magazines  and  approached  Miles 
Laboratories  to  do  such  a  cooper¬ 
ative  test — in  the  market  place. 

“The  magazines  abandoned 
internecine  warfare  among 
themselves  and  banded  together 
to  find  out  what  happens  when 
Miles  Laboratories  mixes  tele¬ 
vision,  Life,  Look,  Remler'n 
Diftent  and  McCall's. 

“No  firm  evaluation  is  ready 
to  l)e  released  at  this  point.  But 
all  reports  so  far  appear  to  in¬ 
dicate  that  a  combination  of  tv 
and  print  is  doing  great  things 
for  this  advertiser.  General 
Foods  is  also  involved  with  three 
magazines  in  such  a  market 
place  test.  But  these  tests  are 
only  the  beginning — a  beginning 
that  is  certainly  in  the  right 
direction. 

“Second,  print  also  has  the 
obligation  to  show  Inriv  it  should 
lie  used. 

.Advertisers  want  answers  to 
(luestions  liearing  on  flighting 


"HAPPY  BIRTHDAY"  greetings  from  the  employes  of  Foster  and 
Klelser  were  sent  to  the  San  Diego  Union  on  the  occasion  of  its 
1 00th  anniversary  on  October  10,  in  the  form  of  this  billboard 
card  which  was  posted  adjacent  to  the  newspaper  building  in  the 
downtown  plaza.  Looking  at  the  greeting  from  walkway  of  the  bill¬ 
board  are  Ed  Thomas,  (left)  editor,  the  San  Diego  Union,  and  Dick 
Swaboda,  manager,  Foster  and  Kleiser,  San  Diego  office. 
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vs.  continuing  advertising;  on 
the  pulling  pow-er  of  a  few  large 
ads  vs.  a  greater  number  of  ads 
of  a  smaller  size. 

“They  w-ant  to  know — have  a 
l  ight  to  ask  you — about  the  com¬ 
parative  pulling  power  of  a 
single  ad,  used  over  and  over 
during  a  print  campaign,  vs.  ad 
variations  used  during  a  similar 
campaign  period. 

“I  know-  that  some  responsibil¬ 
ity  for  this  sort  of  thing  belongs 
to  the  advertising  agency.  But 
much  of  it  is  yours. 

“And  a  shrewd  buyer  of  print 
might  also  want  to  know- 
w-hether  it’s  better  to  lie  in  one 
magazine  several  times  or  better 
to  use  a  network  of  magazines. 

“Offhand,  I  can’t  think  of  any 
publication  that  wouldn’t  be  in¬ 
clined  to  answer  that  its  ow-n 
vehicle  should  get  the  w-hole 
schedule.  But  if  you’re  going  to 
break  down  resistance  to  print 
in  any  big  way,  you’re  going  to 
need  evidence  prov-ing  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  one  method  over 
another.” 

• 

Mis8ioii  Pak  repeating 
Christmas  promotion 

Los  Angeles 

This  holiday  season  Mission 
Pak  w-ill  virtually  repeat  its  ^ 

highly  successful  Christmas  pro¬ 
motion  of  last  year  w  hich  made 
use  of  newspapers  and  radio. 

The  theme  continues  to  center 
on  the  ease  and  rewards  of  i 

giving  Mission  Pak  as  a  gift. 

Saturation  schedules  of  (50-  ; 

second  spots  w  ill  run  on  several 
major  radio  stations  in  Los  An-  j 

geles,  San  Francisco  and  San  • 

Diego,  beginning  the  w-eek  of  i 

November  25.  , 

A  series  of  b.&w-.  and  four-  | 

color  ads  will  appear  in  the  i 

Herald-Examiner  and  Times  in  | 

Los  .Angeles,  San  Francisco  I 

Chronicle-Examiner,  Oakland  | 

Tribune,  and  San  Diego  Union-  j 

Tribune,  lieginning  the  week  of 
Noveml)er  18. 

The  new  spaper  and  radio  ad¬ 
vertising,  w-hich  w  ill  run  up  until 
Christmas,  will  be  for  Mission 
Pak’s  more  than  100  retail  out¬ 
lets  selling  over  50  gift  selec¬ 
tions  of  California  fruits,  pre¬ 
serves,  cakes,  meats  and  other 
gourmet  items. 

Carson/Roberts,  Los  Angeles, 
is  the  agency  for  Mission  Pak. 


Walnut  ads  running 

Stockton,  Calif. 

Diamond  Walnut  Grow-ers  are 
releasing  a  series  of  three  four- 
color  advertisements  in  the  Sun¬ 
day  new-spaper  supplements  of 
129  markets,  announces  Dennis 
Bruner,  advertising  manager. 
McCann-Erickson,  Inc.,  San 
F i-ancisco,  is  the  agency. 
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of  materials.  By  this  stage  of 
the  operation  a  vertical  file 
jacket,  marked  with  the  inser¬ 
tion  ticket  number,  should  have 
all  the  illustrative  components  in 
it.  The  Composing  Room  is  then 
given  the  complete  “package" 
and  is  not  impeded  by  missing 
components. 

A  major  extension  of  the  Dis- 
})atch  Department’s  service  role 
is  in  assisting  the  newspapers’ 
advertising  sales  effort.  Experi¬ 
enced  Dispatch  personnel  have 
been  appointed  Advertising 
Service  Co-Ordinators  to  back 
up  the  salesmen  from  a  produc¬ 
tion  standpoint.  Under  this  sys¬ 
tem,  Dispatch  frequently  picks 
up  ads  from  an  account,  orders 
the  ads,  services  the  account  and 
keeps  the  salesman  advised  of 
what  is  being  done. 

These  Co-Ordinators  actually 
serve  as  customer  contacts.  They 
send  messages  automatically  or 
as  they  are  requested,  receive 
insertion  instructions  and  sched¬ 
ule  the  ads,  deal  with  missing 
cuts  or  similar  problems  and 
take  the  initiative  to  make  cor¬ 
rections  on  the  ads. 

This  leaves  the  salesmen  with 
more  time  to  solicit  new  business 
and  more  selling  time  to  devote 
to  their  accounts. 

Dispatch  is  under  the  Adver¬ 
tising  Department,  and  has  been 
able  to  do  a  lot  in  educating 
advertisers  on  how  to  make  lay¬ 
outs,  write  copy,  make  correc¬ 
tions,  and  meet  deadlines. 

A  slide  show  containing  160 
slides  has  been  prepared.  It 
covers  all  steps  in  producing  the 
newspaper.  It  was  shown  first 
to  the  newspaper  advertising 
staff  as  a  training  presentation, 
coupled  with  tours  through  all 
pi'oduction  departments.  It  was 
then  shown  to  advertising  agen- 
After  the  Composing  Room  cies  and  adv’ertisers.  This  has 
s  set  the  type  and  sent  film  l)een  most  helpful  in  making  our 
the  Engraving  Department  customers  more  aware  of  the 
r  metal,  the  layout  is  returned  complexities  of  newspaper  pro- 


NEAT  AND  EFFICIENT — This  is  a  view  of  the  Dispatch  Department 
at  the  Louisville  newspapers,  showing  the  order  desk,  advertisers' 
files,  messengers'  work  area  and  cubicles  for  makeup  desks. 


In  the  ad  department 

What  ‘dispatch’  means 
more  time  for  selling 


WALK-IN  customer  service  area  of  the  Dispatch  Department  has 
attractive  office  decor. 
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The  Kodak  Ektamatic®  System  takes 
just  15  seconds  to  deliver  ready-to-use, 
top-quality  stabilized  prints.  Consist¬ 
ently.  The  versatility  of  the  Kodak 
Ektamatic  Processor,  Model  214,  and 
the  variety  of  Ektamatic  Papers,  let 
you  do  a  number  of  important  jobs 
faster— and  with  significant  savings. 
Stretch  deadlines,  for  example,  by  get¬ 
ting  timely  news  photos  from  camera 
to  editor  to  press  faster.  Or  cut  time 
required  for  advertiser  approval  with 
fast,  ready-to-use  proofs  from  plate¬ 
making  negatives.  Make  halftone  prints 
for  paste-ups,  or  get  paste-up  prints  or 
proofs  from  phototypesetting  equip¬ 
ment-quick! 

The  Kodak  Ektamatic  Processor, 
Model  214,  is  a  heavy-duty,  automatic 
stabilization  processor.  Its  dependable 
results  are  provided  by  unique,  three- 
stage  roller-transport  action.  Applies 
chemicals  smoothly  and  evenly— every 
time.  Replenishment  is  automatic.  Neg¬ 
ligible  chemical  handling.  Processor 


Your  Kodak  Technical  Sales  Repre¬ 
sentative  will  help  you  get  better  ac¬ 
quainted  with  these  systems.  Call  him. 
Or  write  Eastman  Kodak  Company, 
Rochester,  N.Y.  14650. 


operation  requires  no  training.  No  spe¬ 
cial  plumbing  or  wiring  needed.  Main¬ 
tenance  is  minimal.  The  reliable  214 
Processor  gives  you  use-quality  prints 
or  proofs  in  only  15  seconds.  Stabilized 
prints  that  last  for  weeks,  even  months. 
Prints  that  can  quickly  be  made  perma¬ 
nent  by  conventional  fixing  methods. 
So  .simple.  So  fast. 

The  Kodak  Ektamatic  Processor, 
Model  214,  is  part  of  a  totally  inte¬ 
grated  system:  Kodak  Ektamatic  Pa¬ 
pers,  Kodak  Ektamatic  Chemicals. 
Everything  made  together  to  work  bet¬ 
ter  together.  To  save  you  time— every 
time,  on  every  job. 

The  Kodak  Ektamatic  System  is 
one  of  a  .series  of  Kodak  machine-based 
systems.  All  can  help  you  publish  a  bet¬ 
ter  newspaper— profitably:  Kodak  Rap¬ 
id  Color  Processor  system  for  fast 
color  prints.  Kodak  Q-Processor  sys¬ 
tem  for  rapid  proofing  of  page  nega¬ 
tives,  Kodak  Versamat  Film  Proces¬ 
sor  system  for  black-and-white  films. 


CL.4SS1F1E1)  CLIMC 

Family  ad  promotion 
undermines  shoppers 

By  Stan  Fineness 

CAM,  Providence  Journal  and  Bulletin 


“Classified  advertising  has 
unlimited  promotability,”  a  pro¬ 
motion  manager  told  delegates 
attending  the  Western  States 
Classified  Advertising  Associa¬ 
tion  convention  September  29- 
October  2  in  San  Francisco. 

Ray  Rogers  of  the  San  Rn- 
f<iel  (Calif.)  Inde/tendetit  Jour¬ 
nal,  discussed  one  of  his  pro¬ 
motions  that  has  added  50,000 
lines  to  the  newspaper’s  mer- 
chandise-foi'-sale  columns  so  far 
this  year. 

Rogers’  sli<le  presentation  of 
the  “Family  Thrift  Ad’’  cam¬ 
paign,  designed  to  beef  up  vol¬ 
untary  ads,  held  the  delegates’ 
full  attention. 

Results  were  instantaneous, 
if  Rogers’  figures  were  any  in¬ 
dication.  In  the  first  three  weeks 
of  the  promotion,  which  started 
last  February,  the  Independent 
Journal  took  in  1,774  voluntary 
ads.  That  count  zoomed  to  2,813 
in  August. 


The  promotion  was  keyed  to 
a  3-4-3  special,  which  meant  a 
non-commercial  advertiser  could 
get  three  lines,  four  days  for 
.$3.  Ads  were  non-refundable 
and  limited  to  items  valued  at 
less  than  .$250.  All  ads  carried 
price  and  were  run  under  regu¬ 
lar  classification. 

Rogers  said  the  idea  was  de¬ 
veloped  by  the  Independent 
Journal’s  classified  manager, 
Carl  Lehman. 

Lehman,  who  was  elected 
president  of  the  WCAA,  said 
the  campaign  knocked  the  props 
from  untler  some  competitive 
shoppers  in  the  area,  built  read¬ 
ership  and  enabled  his  sales 
staff  to  increase  commercial 
linage. 

The  Independent  Journal 
was  awarded  first  prize  at  the 
WC.AA  convention  for  the  “Best 
Promotion’’  in  the  25-50,000 
circulation  group. 

Inscrilied  ))laques  for  “Best 


Promotion”  went  to:  Arthur 
Young  Livermore  Herald  News 
(for  newspapers  under  10,000 
circulation) ;  Carl  Lehman,  In¬ 
dependent  Journal,  San  Rafael 
(Cal.)  (25-50,000);  Thomas 
Anthony,  Santa  Maria  Times 
(10-25,000)  and  Harry  McLain, 
San  Francisco  Chronicle  and 
Examiner  (over  50,000). 

“Best  Special  Event”  winners 
were:  Evelyn  Andrews,  Tracy 
Press;  Dean  Smith,  Reno  Eve¬ 
ning  dazette;  Margaret  Bu- 
schini,  San  Mateo  Times;  and 
Howard  Messmer,  Salem  Jour¬ 
nal. 

“Best  Business  Builder”  pro¬ 
motion  prizes  were  won  by: 
Rainey,  El  Cajon  Daily  Califor¬ 
nian;  Dean  Smith,  Nevada 
State  Journal;  John  Rossiter, 
Richmond  Independent;  and 
Earl  Capper,  Riverside  Press. 

• 

Success  up 
to  staff,  ad 
chiefs  told 

San  Francisco 

Newspaper  advertising  man¬ 
agers  were  warned  that  their 
success  largely  rests  on  the  co¬ 
operation  of  their  staffs  by 
Howard  Looney,  executive  vice- 
president,  Western  Newspaper 
Industrial  Relations  Bureau. 

.\n  alertness  and  sensitivity  to 
employe  attitudes  is  definitely 
important  to  the  interests  of 
each  ad  director  as  well  as  to 
those  of  every  staffer,  he  rle- 
clared. 

Six  vital  factors  in  employe 
relations  wei-e  listed  by  the  head 
of  WNIRB,  a  115-newspaper 
organization  with  members  in 
five  western  states,  in  addressing 
the  California  Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Executives  .Association, 
North.  Forrest  (Bill)  Johnson, 
Ilurlingame  Advance,  is  presi¬ 
dent. 

Supervi>sion  Fir!>t 

Good  supervision  was  placed 
first  in  Looney’s  listing.  good 
supervisor  inspires  teamwork 
and  respect  from  the  individual, 
provides  employes  with  the  feel¬ 
ing  that  management  is  sympa¬ 
thetic  to  staffers’  needs  and 
problems,  and  is  interested  in 
staff  meml)ers  as  individuals,  he 
said. 

Prestige  was  given  the  second 
spot,  with  the  notation  that  the 
individual  employe  has  a  desire 
for  personal  prestige  no  matter 
what  his  income,  status  or  posi¬ 
tion. 

Chance  for  growth  and  ad¬ 
vancement  followed,  with  the 
notation  that  most  employes 
want  to  feel  their  work  is  im- 
poi  tant  and  interesting  and  that 


C.  B.  (Chic)  Eastwood,  Santa 
Monica  (Calif.)  Evening  Outlook, 
was  named  "Man  of  the  Year"  at 
Western  States  Classified  meet¬ 
ing  in  San  Francisco.  He  was 
honored  for  "outstanding  contri¬ 
butions"  to  Classified  advertising. 


good  performance  wins  recog¬ 
nition. 

The  employe  wants  to  feel  he 
is  lieing  adequately  compensated 
for  his  talents  and  abilities,  and 
that  his  salary  reflects  area  or 
industry  practice  and  keeps  pace 
with  or  maintains  a  relationship 
to  hourly  employes,  he  added. 

Security  ('actors 

Discussing  security,  Looney 
pointed  out  employes  desire  a 
feeling  of  b«*ing  secure  from  loss 
of  work,  effects  of  economic 
change,  and  threats  to  living 
standards,  illness  and  old  age. 

Concluding  his  list  with  con¬ 
genial  work  environment,  the 
WNIRB  executive  said  there  is  a 
strong  desire  for  friendly  rela¬ 
tions  with  employes  who  share 
the  same  work  experience.  They 
seek  recognition  and  acceptance 
in  their  work  group,  he  ex¬ 
plained.  These  are  the  most  im¬ 
portant  job  .satisfaction  factors, 
Looney  said.  He  pointed  out  that 
there  have  been  many  surveys 
and  there  are  some  variations  in 
results  in  describing  these  six 
factors  as  those  that  prevail. 

.A  manager  is  responsible  for 
far  more  effort  than  he  alone, 
as  one  individual,  can  contribute. 
The  ad  manager  cannot  possibly 
call  on  every  account  and  then 
do  all  the  collateral  work  neces- 
.sary  to  his  department’s  success, 
Looney  observed. 

Diaper  agency 

PniLADELI’lIIA 

Kalish,  Spiro,  Walpert  &  Rin- 
gold  Inc.,  has  lieen  appointed  the 
advertising  agency  for  the 
Diaper  Service  Industry  .Asso¬ 
ciation,  with  responsibility  for 
the  Association’s  sales  promo¬ 
tion,  advertising,  and  public  re¬ 
lations  activities.  The  account 
was  previously  at  Wonderman, 
Ricotta  &  Kline  Inc. 


.  .  .  PARTICULARLY 
DELICIOUS  IN 
‘TEST-TOWN,  PA.” 


Why  so?  Because  Altoona  is  such  a  great  town  for  good 
eating.  When  food  products  are  advertised  in  the  ALTOONA 
MIRROR,  housewives  here  buy  and  buy,  with  the  result  that 
food  sales  in  Altoona  run  15%  higher  per  household  than 
the  next  highest  Pennsylvania  Standard  Metro  Area. 

And  what  a  market  for  testing!  Altoona’s  compact  area, 
typical  distribution  patterns  and  cooperative  retailers  make 
testing  a  breeze  when  you  use  the  solid  coverage  of  the 
daily  newspaper  that  reaches  98%  of  Altoona  families,  4 
out  of  5  in  the  market.  If  you’re  sniffing  the  wind  for  bigger 
food  sales,  the  test  medium  for  you  is  the  MIRROR. 

aitoona  SKirror 

ALTOONA  PENNSYLVANIA'S  ONLY  DAILY  NEWSPAPER 
Richard  E.  Beeler,  Advertising  Manager 
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Ready  to  buy  a  typesetting  machine? 


Better  be  careful.  There  are  many  factors  you  should  consider. 
Take  a  minute  to  ask  yourself  a  few  pertinent  questions. 

1.  Will  the  new  machine  function  as  an  integral  part  of  a 
thoughtfully-planned  production  system  • 

2.  Is  the  manufacturer  a  well-established  company,  ready 
and  able  to  service  product  after  you  buy  it? 

3.  Can  he  provide  all  the  vital  components  of  the  system, 

and  warrant  \n[)ut  devices?  Computer? 

4.  Will  he  give  you  the  all-important  software  support 
to  make  the  system  work  simply  and  efficiently? 

5.  Can  he  offer  attractive  lease  plans 

you  money?  - 


If  all  your  answers  are  yes,  you’re  probably  a  customer  of  ours. 
If  not,  we’d  welcome  an  opportunity  to  convince  you  that  your 
typesetting  equipment  should  come  from 

graphic  arts 

company 

Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company,  a  division  of  ELTRA  Corporation,  Mergenthaler  Drive,  Plainview,  New  York  11803 


Meigenthaler 


the 

total 


System  for  coldtype 
ad  assembly  is  tested 


A  computer  system  designed 
to  process  classified  advertising 
copy  and  makeup  was  put  into 
operation  this  week  at  the 
Middletown  (N.  Y.)  Times-Her- 
ald  &  Record,  an  Ottaway  Group 
coldtype-offset  daily  of  37,000 
circulation. 

Digital  Optics  Cori)Oiation  of 
New  Brun.swick,  N.  J.  developed 
the  hardware,  tablied  “DOC  Ad 
Classifier,”  for  what  it  descril)es 
as  a  low-cost  (under  $30,000) 
system  to  solve  coldtype  classi¬ 
fied  ad  production  and  Ixmkkeep- 
ing  problems. 

The  system  employs  digital 
storage  and  retrieval  technology. 
In  the  initial  installation  a 
Digitronics  tape-puncher  is  part 
of  the  equipment. 

Input  to  the  system  is  stand¬ 
ard  six-level  press  wire-coded 
paper  tape,  (justified  or  unjusti¬ 
fied),  7  or  8  level  paper  tape,  or 
direct  keytward-generated  elec¬ 
tronic  impulses.  Output  is  a 
fully-sequenced  paper  tape  to 
drive  all  existing  second  or  third 
generation  photocomposition  ma¬ 
chines.  Computer  magnetic  tape 
can  also  l)e  generated. 


The  .\d  Classifier’s  internal 
speed  and  memory  make  it  prac¬ 
tical  to  operate  on-line  to  high¬ 
speed  photocomposition  devices. 

The  .4d  Classifier  stores  the 
classified  copy  in  a  non-destruct 
memory.  It  provides  for  proofing 
of  new  ad  copy,  corrections  or 
changes  in  individual  ads,  auto¬ 
matic  killing  of  ads  as  a  func¬ 
tion  of  date,  skip-date  ads,  auto¬ 
matic  insertion  of  classification 
heads  and  cutoff  rules,  alpha, 
linage  and  date  sorting,  manual 
killout  of  cancelled  ads,  and  ex¬ 
traction  of  classifications  for  ad¬ 
vance  page  makeup  require¬ 
ments. 

The  final  result  is  an  output 
with  all  classification  headings, 
ads  and  cutoff  rules  in  proper 
order,  allowing  the  phototype¬ 
setting  device  to  produce  fully- 
collated,  up-to-date  galleys.  Page 
makeup  is  then  a  simple  matter. 

As  a  function  of  the  classified 
ad  system  the  Ad  Classifier  can 
pro<luce  billing  information  and 
generate  contract  advertiser 
status  data.  Circulation  and  car¬ 
rier  delivery  listings  can  also  be 


generated  for  business  office 
purposes. 

The  DOC  Ad  Classifier’s  abil¬ 
ity  to  accept  unjustified  tape  in¬ 
put  and  produce  fully-justified, 
hyphenated  tape  to  drive  hot 
metal,  phototypesetting  or 
strike-on  image  machines  pro¬ 
vides  the  user  with  all  of  the 
advantages  of  a  typesetting  com¬ 
puter,  according  to  John  L. 
Peterson,  DOC  marketing  vice- 
president.  Full  indention,  cut 
run-a-round,  wire-service  con¬ 
version,  no-space  band  and  pro¬ 
duction  statistic  programs  are 
available  with  the  sy.stem. 

Digital  Optics  Corporation 
specializes  in  the  development 
and  manufacture  of  electronic 
problem-solving  devices  for  the 
graphic  arts  industry,  with  em¬ 
phasis  on  the  newspaper  field. 
These  include  the  United  Press 
International  UNISETTER,  the 
DOC  .Ad  Classifier  and  the  DOC 
Wire  Editor. 

• 

Rlieiiigold  introdiires 
new  l()-pac‘k  beer 

Large  space  insertions  in 
newspapers  are  providing  the 
main  thrust  for  the  introduction 
of  Rheingold  Breweries,  Inc.  new 
10-pack,  7-ounce  liottle  size, 
starting  last  week,  in  New  York, 
New  Jersey  and  Connecticut. 

Rheingold  said  that  news¬ 
papers  were  lieing  used  in  the 
forefront  of  the  campaign  lie- 
cause  they  provide  “instanteity, 
flexibility  and  freshness  and 
place  the  selling  message  in  the 
closest  proximity  to  the  actual 
.shopping  trip.” 

Grey  Adv'ertising,  Inc.  is  the 
advertising  agency. 


Copley  executives 
will  analyze  papers 

Borrego  Springs,  Calif. 

How  to  appeal  to  the  modem 
newspaper  reader  will  lie  the 
subject  at  Copley  Newspapers 
1908  Seminar  for  Editorial  Ex¬ 
ecutives  here  November  13-16. 

Appearing  before  the  Copley 
newsmen  will  lie  Henry  J. 
Taylor,  columnist  for  United 
Features  Syndicate,  and  Dr. 
Jack  Haskins  of  the  Journalism 
Department  at  Syracuse  Univer¬ 
sity. 

Theme  of  the  seminar  is 
“What  Kind  of  Newspaper  for 
Today’s  Reader?” 

•Also  on  the  program  is  Lt. 
Gen.  Victor  H.  Krulak,  USMC, 
ret.,  who  recently  took  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  president  of  Copley  News 
Service. 

James  S.  Copley,  chairman  of 
the  corporation  publishing  the 
Copley  Newspapers,  will  be  the 
seminar  host. 

Moderators  will  be  Chafin 
Wallace,  managing  editor  of  the 
Soiitk  Bay  Daily  Breeze  of  Tor¬ 
rance,  Calif.,  and  Donald  G. 
Weis,  managing  editor  of  the 
Aurora  (Ill.)  BeaconSews. 

• 

Tin^ue  Brown  advances  2 

William  M.  Norwood  has  been 
appointed  Northwestern  Divi¬ 
sion  Sales  Manager  for  Tingue 
Brown  &  Co.,  manufacturers  of 
letteiqiress  and  offset  blankets. 
He  has  also  been  given  responsi¬ 
bility  for  managing  the  com¬ 
pany’s  San  Francisco  office.  Wil¬ 
liam  J.  Tingue,  formerly  in 
charge  of  the  branch,  has  been 
named  Director  of  Purchasing 
and  New'  Product  Coordination, 
in  New  York. 


Acronym 

Effective  October  28,  1968,  The  Evening 
News  of  Perth  Amboy,  New  Jersey,  formally 
changes  its  name  to  The  News  Tribune. 

Nothing  else  has  been  changed.  We  will 
still  offer  the  same  prizewinning  editorial, 
the  same  saturation  coverage  of  New  Jersey's 
fastest-growing  market. 

The  News  Tribune.  We’d  not  want  to 
suggest  it's  an  explosive  advertising  medium, 
but  have  you  noticed  our  initials? 

tThc  iCutos  tribune 

Formerly  The  Evening  News 
Perth  Amboy-Woodbridge,  New  Jersey 
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‘Best  food  day’ 
snag  solved  for 
ad  in  57  papers 

Stokely-Van  Canii),  Inc.  has 
.started  a  Hi-Fi  color  campaign 
in  57  newspapers,  now  that  a 
j)rol)lem  in  running:  Hi-Fi  ads 
on  “Rest  F(H)d  Day”  has  been 
solved. 

When  a  heavy  concentration 
of  food  <lay  advertising  greatly 
incieases  the  page-count,  many 
newspapers  must  set  up  their 
j)i-esses  for  a  “collect”  run.  If  a 
press  runs  collect,  it  is  imprac¬ 
tical  to  use  the  Hi-Fi  i)rei)rint 
rolls  noimally  supplied  since 
two  icbuitical  full-page  ads 
would  appeal-  in  the  same  news- 
jiajier. 

Stokely  was  interested  in 
running  a  major  Hi-Fi  cam- 
jiaign  only  if  its  ads  could 
lireak  on  f<K>d  days.  H.  K.  War¬ 
ren  Jr.,  vicepresident  and  mar¬ 
keting  director  of  Stokely,  asked 
Jack  Kauffman,  president  of  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  if  there 
was  any  practical  .solution  to  the 
collect  run  jiroblem. 

The  Bureau  came  up  with  the 
idea  of  designing  a  half-page 
vertical  Hi-h'i  unit  for  use  in 
collect  run  newsjiaiiers.  Instead 
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of  two  full-page  ads,  two  half¬ 
page  ads  would  be  cut  and  in- 
sertejl  into  the  same  newspaper. 
Two  half-pages,  the  Bureau 
reasoned,  would  meet  Stokely’s 
objective  of  running  the  equiva¬ 
lent  of  a  full-page  of  Hi-Fi. 

Newspapers  were  divided  in¬ 
to  two  main  categories:  those 
that  did  not  run  collect  on  food 
day  and  could  be  supplied  with 
lull-page  Hi-P'i  rolls;  and  those 
that  run  collect  and  could  carry 
the  half-page  ilesign. 

As  ajiproved  by  Stokely  and 
Lennen  &  Newell,  full-jiage  Hi- 
Fi’s  will  appear  in  d8  papers 
and  half-page  versions  in  111  pa- 
jiers,  spearheading  a  .schedule 
of  additional  color  and  black 
and  white  insertions  later  in 
the  year.  Altogether,  some  22,- 
.100,000  impressions  in  full  and 
half-page  units  will  run  in  jia- 
peis  carrying  the  first  ad. 

• 

Agency  briefs 

Alfred  J.  Seaman,  president 
of  Sullivan,  Stauffer,  Colwell  & 
Bayles,  Inc.,  has  announced  that 
the  agency  will  resign  the  Bal- 
lantine  Beer  account,  effective  in 
110  day.s.  “It  is  usual  in  .such 
cases,”  he  said,  “to  cite  differ¬ 
ences  of  opinion  on  long-range 
marketing  strategies  or  creative 
philosophies.  These  Ixdh  happen 
to  l)e  true.  In  addition,  there  is 
a  major  difference  of  opinion 
t)etween  agency  and  client  on 
their  own  fundamental  roles  and 
I  lelationship.  It  is  for  all  these 
reasons  that  we  have  tendered 
jour  resignation.” 

Richard  C.  Wright,  adver¬ 
tising  director  of  the  Carling 
Brewing  Company,  announced 
that  effective  Noveml)er  1st,  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  creating  and  pro¬ 
ducing  advertising  programs  for 
Black  Laliel  teer  has  l)een  as¬ 
signed  to  two  agencies,  Harold 
Cabot  and  Company  of  Boston 
and  Lang,  F'isher  &  Stashower 
Advertising  of  Cleveland.  Car¬ 
ling’s  annual  advertising  billing 
is  approximately  $8  million. 

David  L.  McDonald  has  re¬ 
signed  as  vicepresident  of  mer¬ 
chandising  for  Westinghou.se 
Sales  and  Service  to  join  Camp- 
Indl-Kwald  Co.  as  vicepresident 
and  account  .supervisor  on  the 
agency’s  .Admiial  account. 

Milton  Gossett,  co-creative 
director  of  Compton  .Advertising, 
has  l)een  elected  president  and  a 
meml)er  of  the  l)oard  of  direc¬ 
tors,  in  charge  of  creative  serv¬ 
ices.  C.  Stuart  .Mitchell,  presi¬ 
dent,  has  l)een  named  deputy 
chairman  of  the  board  and  chief 
operating  officer. 

John.son  &  Johnson  Limited 
have  appointed  Ogilvy  &  Mather, 
Canada  to  handle  their  line  of 
I  .Modess  Regular,  Soft-Form  and 


WIckliffe  B.  Moore 


Carefree  Feminine  Napkins. 

Tootsie  Roll  Indu.stries  Inc., 
makers  of  Tootsie  Roll  candies, 
has  announced  the  appointment 
of  W.  R.  Doner  and  Company, 
Detroit  advertising  agency,  for 
the  development  of  advertising 
for  all  of  the  Tootsie  Roll  brands 
of  the  Company’s  confectionery 
))roducts. 

Smoke  Stopj)ers  Inc.,  New 
Yoik,  has  appointed  Harry  W. 
Graff,  Inc.  to  handle  its  adver¬ 
tising.  Newspapers,  radio  and 
television  will  l)e  used.  Smoke 
Stoppers  is  a  national  oiganiza- 
tion  conducting  seminars  in 
major  cities  to  teach  heavy 
smokers  how  to  break  the  ciga¬ 
rette  habit. 

Winnebago  Industiies,  Inc., 
Forest  City,  Iowa,  has  assigned 
advertising  responsibility  to 
Bozell  &  Jacobs,  Inc.  for  its  full 
line  of  motor  homes,  travel 
trailers  and  camper  coaches,  it 
was  announced  by  C.  D.  Feebler 
Jr.,  president  and  chief  execu¬ 
tive  officer  of  B&J. 

• 

10  Biscuits  ads 
set  for  November 

The  Foods  Division  of  Borden, 
Inc.,  has  scheduled  a  major  fall 
promotion  for  its  Big  10  Bis¬ 
cuits.  The  refrigerated  dough 
product  will  be  advertised  in 
newspaj)ers  through  Noveml)er 
in  some  areas  of  the  nation  and 
over  .3  million  coupons,  offering 
two  free  packages  to  consumers 
who  buy  two  packages,  will  l)e 
included  in  Hometnnkers  Digest, 
a  women’s  service  magazine 
mailed  to  homes  in  other  areas. 

• 

Arrest  records  open 

Dktroit 

Detroit  Scope  Magazine  won 
a  ruling  hy  Wayne  County  Cir¬ 
cuit  Court  that  it  has  the  right 
to  insi)ect  City  of  Detroit  arrest 
records.  Access  to  these  records 
had  been  denied  the  magazine 
by  the  Police  Dei)artment. 


T.  R.  Kenny 


Moore  and  Kenny 
head  Price  paper 
firm  in  New  York 

The  Board  of  Directors  of 
Price  Pa|)er  Corporation  of  New 
York  has  appointed  Wickliffe  B. 
.Moore  as  chairman  and  chief 
e.\ecutive  officer  and  T.  R.  Kenny 
as  president  of  the  Corporation. 

Moore  has  l)een  president  of 
the  company  since  its  formation 
in  llffil.  For  many  years  he  held 
a  similar  position  in  its  prede¬ 
cessor  companies. 

Kenny  has  served  Pi  ice  and 
its  associated  comjianies  in  a 
numl)er  of  executive  positions, 
including  executive  vicepresi¬ 
dent. 

Price  Paper  Corporation  is  the 
marketing  organization  for  all 
newsprint  and  pulp  manufac¬ 
tured  by  The  Price  Group  of 
Companies. 

The  Price  Company  Ltd.  of 
Quel)ec  (the  parent  company  of 
Price  Paper  Corporation)  has 
five  mills  in  Canada,  four  of 
which  are  integrated  newsprint 
mills.  They  are  located  at  Grand 
Falls,  Newfoundland,  and  at 
Kenogami,  River  bend  and 
Chandler,  Queliec. 

Starting  two  years  ago  the 
Price  company  approved  the  in¬ 
stallation  of  three  new  news¬ 
print  machines,  one  to  lx*  in¬ 
stalled  at  Grand  Falls,  one  at 
Riverlxmd  and  one  at  Chandler, 
each  machine  capable  of  pro¬ 
ducing  approximately  150,000 
tons  of  newsprint  per  year. 
These  thi-ee  machines  are  now 
in  production,  which  raises  the 
total  annual  newsprint  pro<luc- 
tive  capacity  in  excess  of  one 
million  tons. 

The  company  is  also  building, 
in  partnership  with  the  Boise 
Cascade  Corporation,  a  new 
newsprint  mill  at  DeRidder, 
Louisiana/Texas,  the  production 
of  which  is  expected  to  come  on 
stream  some  time  in  early  1970. 
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ask  tiw  leones. 

Ask  what  inks  they  use  with  their  big  web  offset  presses  for  metropolitan  newspapers.  Nine 
times  out  of  ten  they’ll  say  "U.S.  Web  Offset  Inks.”  And  not  just  the  big  ones.  Any  size  news  web 
offset  press  runs  better  and  prints  better  with  U.S.  Inks.  Because  of  their  high  quality  and  un¬ 
usual  uniformity  from  batch  to  batch.  That’s  why  they’re  the  best-selling  web  offset  inks  lor 
newspapers  today.  You  get  great  on-press  performance  from  U.S.  web  offset  inks  in  black  or 
color,  heatset  or  non-heatset,  daily  newspaper  or  commercial  plant.  Write  for  a  sample  kit  for¬ 
mulated  for  your  press  and  paper  stock. 

United  States  Printing  Ink  Corporation 

343  Murray  Hill  Parkway,  E.  Rutherford,  N.J.;  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Charlotte,  N.C.;  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Post -election 
analysis  set 
for  APME 

This  political  year  and  the 
outcome  at  the  polls  will  be 
examined  when  the  Associated 
Press  Managing  Editors  meet  in 
annual  convention  in  Oklahoma 
City  November  12-15. 

On  a  panel  discussing  Elec¬ 
tions  1968  will  be  Dr.  George 
Gallup,  chairman  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Institute  of  Public  Opinion; 
J.  Richard  Eimers,  executive  di¬ 
rector  of  the  News  Elwtion 
Service;  and  Walter  R.  Mears, 
Washington  AP  political  writer. 

The  meetings  will  Ije  in  the 
Sheraton-Oklahoma  Hotel. 

Peter  Rehak,  .4P  correspond¬ 
ent  in  Prague  who  leported 
the  Soviet  invasion  of  Czecho¬ 
slovakia,  is  returning  to  the 
United  States  to  speak  to  the 
convention. 

Shirley  Temple  Black,  onetime 
child  movie  star,  who  witnessed 
the  invasion  from  her  room  in 
the  .-Mcron  Hotel  in  downtown 
Prague,  will  address  the 
Wednesday  luncheon. 

Ben  H.  Bagdikian  of  the  Rand 
Corporation  will  speak  on  “The 
Press  and  Its  Restless  Public.” 
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A  group  of  experts  still  being 
selected  will  discuss  young 
people,  urban  disorders  and  the 
Negro’s  place  in  .American  life. 

For  social  activities,  Charles 
L.  Bennett  of  the  Oklakojttan 
and  Times  says  the  emphasis  is 
“on  the  kind  of  hospitality 
Southwesterners  like  to  think  is 
their  own  brand  of  entertain¬ 
ing.” 

In  an  unusual  departure,  on 
Tuesday,  the  APME  members 
visit  at  the  homes  of  local  resi¬ 
dents. 

On  Wednesday  evening  the 
members  will  go  to  Norman  as 
guests  of  the  University  of 
Oklahoma  for  a  reception,  din¬ 
ner  and  entertainment  in  the 
Rupel  Jones  Theatre. 

Thursday’s  jaunt  to  the  Na¬ 
tional  Cowboy  Hall  of  Fame  and 
Western  Heritage  Center  will  l>e 
a  western-style  outing. 

Friday’s  reception  and  formal 
dinner  will  wind  up  the  conven¬ 
tion. 

The  Sigma  Delta  Chi  break¬ 
fast  is  scheduled  Wednesday. 
.Alumni  of  the  .American  Press 
Institute  will  gather  for  their 
breakfast  on  Friday. 

• 

Ralph  Gibson  named 
N.4S.4’s  news  chief 

Washi.ngton 
Ralph  E.  Gibson,  a  former 
member  of  the  Charlotte  Sews 
staff  and  Duke  Power  Co.  public 
information  super\’isor,  has  been 
named  news  chief  at  National 
.Aeronautics  and  Space  .Adminis¬ 
tration  headquarters  here. 

I  .A  native  of  Laurinburg,  N.  C., 
j  Gibson  joined  N.AS.A  in  1963  and 
I  has  served  as  information  officei- 
I  of  the  agency’s  Office  of  Tech- 
i  nology'  Utilization,  feature  edi- 
;  tor,  deputy  news  chief  and  act- 
,  ing  news  chief. 

.After  attending  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  North  Carolina  Journal¬ 
ism  School,  he  joined  the  Char- 
j  lotte  News  staff  as  a  reporter 
in  1947. 
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EDITORIAL  WORKSHOP  - 


By  Roy  H.  Copperud 


Bad  to  Worse  \ 

Way  back  in  1955,  when  Editorial  Workshop  was 
only  19  columns  old,  I  took  to  task  a  distinguished 
newspaper  editor  who  had  been  quoted  as  saying,  . 

“In  this  wonderful  printing  and  electronic  age,  we  | 

are  surfeited  with  mediocracy — mediocre  music, 
mediocre  writing,  mediocre  speech.” 

It  seemed  to  me  that  he  must  have  meant  mediocritti  | 

(the  quality  of  l)eing  mediocre),  for  that  was  what  ' 

.suited  the  context,  and  anyway  1  was  unable  to  find  I 

mediocracy  in  any  dictionary  then  extant.  I  went  on 
to  say  that  if  there  were  such  a  word  as  mediocracy,  \ 

it  would  mean  an  ordinary  government,  or  something  i 

of  the  kind. 

1  then  received  a  letter  from  the  editor  saying,  a 
shade  testily,  that  he  had  never  heard  of  mediocracy 
either,  and  that  he  must  have  been  the  victim  of  an 
inexpert  reporter  or  of  a  typographical  error.  I 
dismissed  the  matter  as  a  one-shot  freak  of  the  kind 
that  comes  along  occasionally.  But  the  incident  came 
back  to  me  when  I  read  an  article  headed  “Who  Says 
It’s  Proper  English?”  in  the  Oct.  14,  1967  issue  of 
the  Saturday  Review  by  that  eminent  litterateur, 

Joseph  Wood  Krutch.  Mr.  Krutch  was  complaining 
alK)ut  the  intrusion  of  neologisms  into  standard  proa*,  | 

and  as  he  proceeded  he  quoted  Jess  Stein,  editor  of 
the  Random  House  Hictionary,  as  a.sking  “where  is 
the  genius  of  Shakespeare  in  all  this  mediocracy?” 

(Mr.  Stein  was  animadverting  ujion  what  he  called 
the  “studied  ineloquence”  of  the  language  used  on  some 
popular  television  shows.) 

Two  big  dictionaries?,  Mr.  Stein’s  Random  House  j 

and  Webster  III,  have  lieen  published  since  1955,  the  I 

year  I  first  saw  mediocracy.  .Although  Mr.  Stein  u.sed  | 

the  word  (or  was,  like  the  newspaper  editor  1  j 

mentioned,  the  victim  of  some  kind  of  editorial  j 

ineptitude),  his  dictionary  den's  not  include  it.  But  * 

Webster  III  does,  defining  it  as  “lule  by  the  mediocre  I 

(the  aristocrats  must  go,  the  mediocracies  which  take  | 

their  place  have  to  fade  out — Irish  Statesma^i) I 

I  was  pleased  to  see  that  my  early  prediction  of 
what  mediocracy  would  mean  if  there  were  such  a 
term  had  lieen  Ixsrne  out  by  Webster  six  years  later, 
although  I  wondered  whether  space  had  not  been 
wastetl  on  a  nonce-word. 

And  I  was  not  entirely  satisfied  with  the  way 
Mr.  Stein  had  been  quoted  as  using  the  word  in  the 
Saturday  Review,  since  clearly  his  comment  had 
nothing  to  do  with  government  and  everything  to  do 
with  setting  certain  standards  of  expression.  Thus  it 
seems  inescapable  that,  once  again,  the  correct  word 
was  mediocrity. 

ir  ^  tr 

The  definitions  the  dictionaries  all  give  for  mediocre 
are  “average,  commonplace,  of  ordinary  quality.” 

Five  years  ago  I  expressed  the  opinion  that  this,  the 
traditional  sense,  which  is  neutral,  has  lieen  displaced  l 

in  general  usage  by  a  meaning  that  is  disparaging. 
Mediocre,  in  my  observation,  is  seldom  used  or  under¬ 
stood  any  longer  to  mean  commonplace  or  average; 
it  is  used  rather  in  the  sen.ses  poor  or  inferior  or 
below  standard. 

Webster  III  does  give  poor  worth  or  inferiority  as 
one  meaning  of  mediocrity,  but  does  not  recognize  the 
corresponding  meanings  for  the  adjective  form 
mediocre.  My  prediction  is  that  future  dictionaries 
will  do  so.  Remember,  I  scored  with  mediocracy. 
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State  Capitol,  Denver 


in  Denver,  it  s  The  Denver  Post 


Represented  nationally  by  Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt,  Inc.  ^ 


Editor  ond  Publisher,  Poimer  Hoyt 


Don  Anderson  is  hailed 
for  journalism  service 


Chicago 

Don  Anderson,  publisher  of 
the  iri.sTow.sm  .S'fofe  Journal 
and  president  of  Madison  News¬ 
papers  Inc.  until  his  retirement 
September  1,  is  the  1968  win¬ 
ner  of  the  Minnesota  Award  for 
distinjruished  service  in  jour¬ 
nalism. 

The  engraved  metlallion  and 
certificate  symbolizing  the 
award  were  jjresented  to  An- 
der.son  by  Dr.  Robert  L.  Jones, 
director  of  the  University  of 
Minnesota  School  of  Journalism 
and  Ma.ss  Communication,  at 
the  luncheon  session  of  the  an¬ 
nual  meeting  of  the  Inland 
Daily  Press  Association  here 
October  21. 

Anderson  clo.sed  his  career 
with  the  State  Journal  45  years 
after  he  became  a  cub  reporter 
for  the  newspaper.  Earlier,  he 
was  a  part-time  student  re¬ 
porter  for  the  State  Journal 
while  he  was  attending  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wisconsin. 

“In  newspaper  circles,  Don 
Anderson  is  regarded  as  a  cour¬ 
ageous  and  successful  publish¬ 
er,”  Jones  said.  “In  his  com¬ 
munity  he  has  been  a  civic  and 
a  personal  leader.  We  are  proud 
that  he  has  been  chosen  for  this 
year’s  Minnesota  Award.” 

A  native  of  Bozeman,  Mont., 
and  a  veteran  of  World  War  I, 
Anderson  worked  briefly  on  a 
Florida  newspaper  before  en¬ 
rolling  at  the  University  of  Wis¬ 
consin  to  study  journalism.  In 
1926,  he  was  made  city  editor 
of  the  Wisconsin  State  Journal; 
the  next  year  he  became  Sun¬ 
day  editor,  and  later  in  1927 
managing  editor. 

In  1938,  Anderson  was  named 
business  manager  and  assistant 
publisher,  and  moved  up  to  the 


Don  Anderton 


publisher’s  post  in  1942.  When 
Lee  New.spaj)ers  acquii'ed  five 
Montana  newspapers  in  1959, 
Anderson  was  named  president 
of  that  group  of  publications,  a 
position  he  held  until  they  be¬ 
came  full-fledged  members  of 
Lee  Enterprises  in  1966.  Since 
1960,  he  had  l>een  a  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  Lee  Enterjirises,  which 
operates  daily  newspapers, 
commercial  printing  plants,  and 
radio  and  television  stations  in 
17  Midwestern  and  Montana 
cities  and  has  partial  ownership 
in  newspapers  and  electronic 
media  in  three  other  Midwest¬ 
ern  cities. 

* 

Edward  I).  Ramsey — from 
CAM,  Trenton  (N.  J.)  Trenton- 
inn,  to  general  manager,  radio 
station  WTTM,  Trenton. 

*  *  * 

Larry'  Lowe — to  the  copy  desk 
of  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 
He  formerly  was  on  the  copy 
desk  of  the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Eve¬ 
ning  Eews. 


news 

A(]  and  circulation 
directors  appointed 

.Mo.ntreai. 

The  appointments  of  James  L. 
Adam  as  director  of  advertising 
and  Kenneth  Ziemann  as  direc¬ 
tor  of  circulation  of  the  .Montreal 
Star  were  announced  by  Ronald 
A.  Judges,  vice))resident-mar- 
keting. 

Adam  was  formeily  director 
of  advertising  of  Montreal 
Standard  Publishing  Company 
Limited.  Ziemann  was  formerly 
circulation  manager  of  the 
Montreal  Star. 

itK  ♦  1|I 

Frank  Cami* — from  the  cony 
desk  of  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dis¬ 
patch  to  the  foreign  news  copy 
desk  of  the  New  York  Times. 

*  *  * 

Roy  Malone,  reporter  in  the 
St.  Louis  bureau  of  the  .Associ¬ 
ated  Press,  will  study  inter¬ 
racial  writing  at  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity  on  a  one-year  scholar¬ 
ship. 

*  *  * 

Denny  Boyd,  veteran  sports 
columnist,  Vancouver  (B.  C.) 
Sun,  has  returned  to  that  post. 
Since  the  start  of  this  year  he 
ran  a  gossip  column  for  the  Sun. 

*  *  * 

Nelson  Tiffany,  for  25  years 
a  staff  photographer  with  the 
Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Times  and 
other  newspapers — now  free¬ 
lancing  from  Palm  Springs, 
Calif. 

♦  ♦  * 

Dwight  O.  King,  formerly 
advertising  coordinator  for  the 
Honolulu  Star-Bulletin  and 
Advertiser  —  now  advertising 
manager  of  the  Victorville 
(CaliK)  Daily  Press. 

*  4^ 

Brite  W.  Hills,  formerly 
managing  editor  of  the  New 
Albany  (Ind.)  Tribune — now 
editor  of  the  Monmouth  (Ill.) 
Daily  Review  Atlas,  succeeding 
Leo  a.  Ryan,  who  is  retiring 
after  57  years  in  newspaper 
work. 

*  *  * 

Homer  Pyle  has  been  named 
editor  of  the  editorial  page  of 
Cocoa  (Fla.)  Today. 

*  *  * 

Gladys  Bagley  Schaefer, 
editor  of  the  Phoenix  (Ariz.) 
(iazette  women’s  pages  and  con¬ 
ductor  of  its  “We  Salute”  col¬ 
umn — named  woman  of  the  year 
by  .Arizona  Press  Women. 

*  *  * 

Chari.es  J.  Read  Jr.,  former 
sports  editor  of  the  Larain  (O.) 
Journal  —  to  sports  feature 
writer  at  the  Perth  .Amboy 
(N.  J.)  Evening  News. 
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Roberf  D.  Nelson  j 

Nelson  advances 
to  new  post  in 
Times  Mirror  Co. 

1 

Los  .Angeles  j 
The  election  of  Roliert  D.  Nel-  I 
son  as  vicepresident,  news-  j 
papers,  of  the  Times-Mirror  I 
Company  has  lieen  announced  R 
by  i)r.  Franklin  D.  .Murphy,  [j 
Times  .Mirror  chairman  and  || 
chief  executive  officer.  I 

Nelson  has  been  an  executive  f 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Times  since  i 
1969  and  will  continue  to  ser\’e  Ij 
as  an  executive  vicepresident  and  11 
as  the  general  manager  of  the  I 
newspaper.  He  also  serves  as  a  Ij 
director  and  memlier  of  the  ' 
executive  committee  of  the 
Orange  Coast  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany. 

In  addition.  Nelson  is  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  of  Newspaper 
1,  a  board  memter  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Advertising,  treasurer 
and  a  memlier  of  the  board  of 
the  Better  Business  Bureau,  and 
a  trustee  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  Fund. 

• 

Klein  lt»aves  ASNE 
board  of  directors 

Herbert  G.  Klein,  who  is  di-  I 
rector  of  communications  for  | 
Richard  M.  Nixon  in  the  Presi-  j 
dential  camjiaign,  has  lieen  as-  | 
signed  to  “inactive”  status  in  i 
membership  of  the  American  | 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  I 
and  his  resignation  as  a  direc-  { 
tor  has  been  accepted.  I 

The  ASNE  executive  secre¬ 
tary,  Gene  Giancarlo,  said  * 
Klein’s  resignation  as  a  director 
liecame  effective  when  he  re¬ 
signed  as  eilitor  of  the  San  * 
Diego  (Calif.)  Union  to  re-join 
the  Nixon  staff.  The  vacancy  on 
the  ASNE  Ixiard  will  be  filled 
at  the  election  in  Ajiril. 
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Kauffman  fills  Lipscomb’s 
position  as  chief  executive 


Purcell  now  officer 
of  Gannett  Company 

Roc'HKstkr,  N.  Y. 

John  R.  Purcell,  who  joined 
the  executive  staff  of  Gannett 
Co.  Inc.  September  1,  was 
elected  a  director,  vicepresident/ 
finance,  and  secretary  at  a 
meeting  of  the  board  of 
directors  October  17. 

The  Frank  E.  Gannett  News¬ 
paper  Foundation  Inc.  elected 
two  new  trustees — William  P. 
Rogers  of  Washington  and  New 
York,  a  former  U.S.  Attorney 
General ;  and  Alexander  B. 
Trowbridge  Jr.,  president  of  the 
American  Management  Associa¬ 
tion  and  a  former  U.S.  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Commerce.  Purcell  was 
elected  treasurer  of  the  Founda¬ 
tion. 


Jack  Kauffman,  president  of 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
ANPA,  has  succeeded  Charles  T. 
Lipscomb  Jr.,  as  chief  executive 
(ifficer  of  the  oiganization. 

Walter  C.  Kurz,  executive 
vicepresident  of  the  Chicaffo 
Tribune  and  present  chairman 
of  the  l)oaid  of  directors,  will 
also  serve  as  chairman  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  the  title 
formerly  held  by  Lipscomb. 

Lipscomb  will  continue  to 
work  with  the  Bureau,  on  a  half¬ 
time  basis  for  the  next  five 
years,  in  special  sales  assign¬ 
ments,  notably  in  the  proprietary 
drug  field  with  which  he  has  long 
l)een  associated. 

“Charlie  Lipscomb  is  one  of 
the  world’s  great  salesmen,” 
Kauffman  said,  “and  we  are 
happy  that  we  will  not  be  losing 
his  tremendous  talent  in  pro¬ 
ducing  business  for  America’s 
daily  newspapers.” 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the 
bureau’s  directors,  a  hand-illu¬ 
minated  scroll  was  read,  expres¬ 
sing  the  B()ard’s  appreciation  of 
Lipscomb’s  service.  The  citation 
descril)es  his  “unique  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  advancement  and 
understanding  of  the  daily  news¬ 
paper  as  an  advertising  medium ; 
his  invaluable  seiwice  to  the 
members  of  the  Bureau  of  Ad- 
vei  tising  through  his  aggressive 
and  imaginative  leadership” ; 
and  the  “integrity,  unswerving 
loyalty,  and  unfailing  strength 
of  purpose”  Lipscomb  brought 
to  his  mission  with  the  organi¬ 
zation. 

Kauffman  joined  the  Bureau 
in  August,  1959  as  vicepresident 
of  sales  and  marketing.  He  was 
appointed  executive  vicepresi¬ 
dent  in  Januaiy,  1962,  and  was 
named  president  and  a  director 
in  -May,  1966. 

Before  joining  the  Bureau, 
Kauffman  was  vicepresident  for 
marketing  and  merchandising  of 
Revlon  Inc.;  vicepresident  of 


Jack  Kauffman 

marketing.  Household  Products 
Division,  Colgate-Palmolive 
Company ;  executive  vicepresi- 
dent.  Foods  Division,  Anderson- 
Clayton  Company;  and  Eastern 
Division  .Manager  of  Procter  & 
Gamble  Company. 

He  is  a  native  of  Williamsport, 
Pa.  and  holds  a  B..A.  degree  in 
business  administration  from 
Duke  University,  Class  of  1942. 
He  is  married,  has  two  children, 
and  lives  in  Darien,  Conn. 

When  Lipscomb  is  not  work¬ 
ing  for  the  Bureau,  he  will 
divide  his  time  between  his  resi¬ 
dence  in  Southport,  Conn.,  and 
an  apartment  in  Nassau. 


Jerry  Eaton — from  assistant 
news  editor,  Arizona  Republic — 
to  assistant  to  the  President  at 
Navaho  Community  College. 


^  AND  COMPANY 


When  the  Votes  are  Analyzed 


‘Declicaletl  service’ 

Recognition  of  “40  years  of 
dedicated  community  service”  by 
James  J.  Craddock,  publisher, 

Weatherford  (Okla.)  X’ewx,  was 
made  when  Chaml)er  of  Com¬ 
merce  members  presented  a 
plaiiue.  Craddock  completed  40 
years  of  .Vcw.s  ownership 
October  1.  Mrs.  Craddock  t)e- 
came  society  editor  of  their 
newsjjaper  on  a  temporary  basis 
in  1935.  She’s  still  society  editor. 
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NEWSPAPER 

SALES 

PURCHASES 


newspapers  will  have  in  Congressional  Quarterly 
Service  all  the  names,  facts,  statistics,  issues 
and  developments  of  the  1968  campaign,  updated 
and  indexed  ready  for  expeditious  use. 


rtmp/e  3-3018 
KALtlCH,  N.  C. 
1807  McDonald  lane 


1735  K  street.  N.  W..  Washinqton,  D.  C. 


CIRCILATION 


R.  R.  wants  to  stop 
newspaper  service 

Washington 

“Effective  Novemlier  1,  1968, 
rates  and  arrangements  for 
transportation  of  newspapers  in 
i)aggaKe  cars  on  passenger 
trains  in  the  tariff  to  which  this 
is  supplementary  are  hereby 
cancelled;  no  such  rates  and  ar¬ 
rangements  in  effect.” 

This  notice,  filed  with  the 
Interstat<‘  Commerce  Commis¬ 
sion  on  Septemlier  26,  by  the 
Penn  Central  Railroad,  of  its 
intention  to  discontinue  hauling 
of  newspapers  on  its  passenger 
trains,  has  caused  consternation 
among  newsdealers  in  the  ter¬ 
ritory  served  by  the  railroad  and 
produced  a  growing  number  of 
protests  to  the  ICC. 

The  iVctc  York  Timen  and  the 
New  York  Daily  News  have  filed 
protests,  as  has  II  Progresso, 

New  York  Italian-language 
newspaper. 

The  burden  of  the  protests  of 
the  newsdealers  is  that  if  they 
are  no  longer  able  to  receive 
consignments  of  daily  news¬ 
papers  by  rail  they  will  lie  put 
to  heavy  expense  to  arrange 
other  methods  of  delivery  and 
will  suffer  loss  of  cu.stomers 
sufficient  in  some  cases  to  put 
them  out  of  business. 

Wolfe  News  Service  of  Utica, 

N.  Y.,  for  instance,  told  the  ICC 
that  it  had  been  distributing 
New  York  City  newspapers  for 
65  years  but  it  would  l)e  impos¬ 
sible  to  maintain  the  present 
volume  of  busine.ss.  The  railroad 
is  the  only  economically  feasible 
medium  of  tiansportation  cap¬ 
able  of  delivering  Wolfe’s  papers 
in  time  for  breakfast-table  dis¬ 
tribution  to  customers. 

Protests  are  largely  from  dis¬ 
tributors  in  the  New  York-New 
Jersey-Pennsylvania  area  but 
also  have  l>een  received  from 
the  Park  News  Agency  and  the 
Lutz  News  Company  of  Detroit, 
and  from  the  George  R.  Klein 
News  Agency  in  Cleveland. 

Other  dealers  who  have  asked 
the  ICC  not  to  allow  Penn  Cen¬ 
tral  to  .stop  hauling  newspapers 
in  less  than  carload  lots  are 
Union  County  Newsdealers  Sup¬ 
ply  Co.,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. ; 

Hagerstown  News  Distributors, 

Hagerstown,  Md. ;  Lebanon  Val¬ 
ley  News,  Lebanon,  Pa.;  County 
News  Agency,  Lancaster,  Pa.; 

Troy  News  Co.,  Troy,  N.  Y. ; 

Queen  City  News  Company, 

Poughk<*epsie,  N.  Y.;  Jersey 
Coast  News  Co.,  Asbury  Park, 

N.  J. ;  Triangle  News  Company, 

McKees  RfK'ks,  Pa.;  and  Harris- 


AWARD  from  number  one — James  LaPlante,  a  Charleston 
(S.C.)  News  and  Courier  carrier,  receives  an  ANPA  valor  plaque 
from  C.  Roy  Middleton,  of  Hamilton,  Ont..  president  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Circulation  Managers  Association.  The  presentation  was  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Mid-Atlantic  Circulation  Managers  Association 
in  Charleston.  James  was  cited  for  rescuing  a  girl  from  drowning. 

Paper  sues 
press  union 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 

The  Patriot-News  Company, 
publisher  of  the  Harrisburg  Pa¬ 
triot,  has  started  suit  against 
Harrisburg  Printing  Pressmen 
and  Assistants  Union  No.  123, 
which  rejiresents  pressmen  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  newspaper,  to  com¬ 
pel  arbitration  of  a  dispute  lie- 
tween  the  parties  relating  to  the 
manning  of  a  new  press  now  Ik?- 
ing  installed  at  the  newspaper 
office. 

The  complaint,  filed  Sept.  9  in 
the  United  Stab's  District  Court 
for  the  .Middle  District  of  Penn-  ( 
.sylvania,  alleges  that  the  con-  ^ 
tract  l)etween  the  publisher  and 
the  union  provides  that  if  a  new 
press  is  installed  during  the  life 
of  the  contiact,  the  parties  will 
get  together  to  fix  the  numlK'r  of 
pressmen  necessary  to  operate 
that  jiress  and,  if  they  fail  to 
agree,  the  numlM'r  will  be  settled 
by  arbitration. 

The  complaint  alleges  that  the 
publisher  bought  a  new  press  on 
Oct.  1,  1967,  which  is  now  l)eing 
installed.  It  says  the  parties  met 
seven  times  iH'tween  Nov.  13, 
1967  and  April  18,  1968,  but 
failed  to  reach  agreement  on  the 
numlier  of  men  necessary  to  op¬ 
erate  the  new  press.  The  pub¬ 
lisher  then  asked  for  arbitration 
but  the  union  refused. 
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burg  News  .Agenev,  Harrisburg, 
Pa. 

The  ICC’s  Board  of  Suspen¬ 
sions  will  consider  the  Penn  Cen¬ 
tral’s  notice  on  Octolier  29  and 
will  have  before  it  all  protests 
received.  If  the  Board  votes  not 
to  suspend  the  proposal,  but  to 
allow  it  to  go  into  effect,  an 
appeal  may  be  taken  to  ICC’s 
Division  2,  composed  of  three 
memliers  of  the  Commi.ssion. 
That  body  will  act  on  October  31 
and  may  either  suspend  the 
notice  or  permit  the  cancellation 
to  go  into  effect. 

If  Division  2’s  vote  is  to  sus- 
|)end,  Penn  Central  has  no  ap¬ 
peal  but  final  action  will  be  post¬ 
poned  for  seven  months  while 
the  ICC  conducts  a  public  con¬ 
venience  and  necessity  investiga¬ 
tion.  If  the  Commission  has  made 
no  decision  at  the  end  of  the 
seven  months,  Penn  Central 
would  lie  free  to  discontinue 
hauling  bundles  of  newspapers 
in  the  baggage  cars  of  its  pas¬ 
senger  trains. 

Penn  Central  had  previously 
served  cancellation  notices  to 
discontinue  hauling  “bodies  and 
baggage,”  that  is  coffins  and  pas¬ 
sengers’  trunks  and  heavy  lug¬ 
gage  in  its  baggage  coaches.  The 
ICC,  however,  refused  to  permit 
suspension  of  those  services. 

Newspapers  and  newspaper 
distributors  who  wish  to  protest 
Penn  Central’s  proposed  action, 
may  do  so  until  Octolier  29.  Pro¬ 
tests  should  lie  sent  to  H.  Neil 
Garson,  Secretary,  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  Twelfth 
St.  and  Constitution  Ave.,  Wash¬ 
ington,  1).  C.,  20423. 


and  will  hold  a  hearing  on  the 
matter  at  a  date  to  l)e  announced 
later.  Last  month,  the  PSC 
similarly  reejuired  the  railroad 
to  continue  baggage  car  service 
pending  the  outcome  of  an  in¬ 
vestigation  to  determine  whether 
public  convenience  and  necessity 
requires  its  pei  manent  retention. 
The  investigation  relating  to  the 
carriage  of  newspapers  will  have 
a  similar  goal. 

At  present,  Penn  Central 


The  New  York  Public  Service 
Commission  has  notified  Penn 
Central  that  it  may  not  discon¬ 
tinue  the  transportation  of  news- 
liapers  and  newspaper  supple¬ 
ments  in  passenger  train  bag¬ 
gage  cars  on  Novemlier  1  as  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  carrier. 

Instead,  the  Commission  has 
entered  into  a  formal  investiga¬ 
tion  of  the  lailroad’s  proposal 


transports  newspapers  l)etween 
cities  along  its  mainline  tracks 
in  baggage  cars  which  are  part 
of  the  consist  of  .some  of  its 
through  trains.  In  addition,  it 
operates  a  special  train  on 
Saturday  nights  for  the  trans¬ 
portation  of  the  principal  news 
sections  of  metropolitan  area 
papers  which  are  combined  by 
distributors  on  receipt  with 
other  sections  of  Sunday  papers 
which  had  Ix'en  delivered  to 
them  earlier.  That  special  train 
stops  at  Poughkeepsie,  Albany, 
Schenectady,  Utica,  Syracuse, 
Rochester  and  Buffalo. 


Baker  is  appointed 
for  journalism  elass 

Greenvii.le,  N  .C. 

Ira  L.  Baker  has  l»een  named 
to  the  faculty  of  Ea.st  Carolina 
University  where  a  new  journal¬ 
ism  program  is  l)eir.g  estab¬ 
lished. 

Baker  has  taught  at  High 
Point  College,  F'urman  Univer¬ 
sity  and  N.  C.  Stab*.  He  holds 
the  B.  A.  degree  from  Wake 
h'orest  University,  .M.  A.  from 
Columbia,  and  .M.S.J.,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Illinoi.s. 


East  Carolina  University  is 
e.stablishing  the  Henry*  Belk 
Journalism  Library  with  the 
personal  coll(*ction  of  Jonathan 
Daniels  as  the  nucleus. 
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Actual  fircss  room  photos  oj  a 
If’ood  installation  at  the  Daytona 
i\cics-Journal  —  on  production 
6  days  a  tcerk,  two  editions  ^ 


if  offset  is  in  your 
future...  consider 
the  proven  design 


When  your  requirements  are  to 
print  with  the  best  offset  equipment 
available  in  the  country  today, 
investigate  our  100  years  of  technical 
know  how  in  the  design  and 
manufacture  of  superior  printing 
presses  . . .  your  decision  will  be 
clear ...  Go  with  Wood  . . .  The  Total 
Offset  installation  from  the  bottom 
up.  Designed  for  full  color  or  all 
black,  newspaper  or  publication  work 


If  e  tcould  be  pleased  to  show  you  T otal  IT ood 
Offset  in  action  . . .  we  ran  make  the  arrangements 
if  you'll  contact  us  by  phone  or  letter. 


We  build  the  future  today 

WOOD  INDUSTRIES,  INC.,  PLAINFIELD 
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B(H»k  SHELF 

Science  writers’ 
guidebook  handy 

Science  Xeicn  Commutiica- 
tion.t,  a  puidoliook  for  those  i.i 
industry,  government,  and  in¬ 
stitutional  research  who  help 
publicize  the  advance  of  science 
and  medicine,  has  l)een  released 
for  publication  by  the  National 
Asswiation  of  Science  Writers 
(\ASW). 

The  guidelKwk  was  written  by 
meml)ers  of  the  XASW,  a  31- 
year-old  organization  of  more 
than  8(»0  meml)ers  engaged  in 
rej)orting  news  of  science  and 
medicine  through  newspapers, 
magazines,  radio,  television, 
universities,  industries,  goveim- 
ment  and  professional  societies. 

“The  booklet  makes  good 
reading  for  anyone  who  appre¬ 
ciates  the  importance  of  in- 
crea.sed  public  understanding  of 
science,”  said  James  C.  Spauld¬ 
ing,  N’ASW  president  and 
medical  writer  for  the  Milwau¬ 
kee  Journal. 

Scientists  and  i)hysicians  who 
are  called  upon  to  manage  tech¬ 
nical  and  m*‘dical  meetings  and 
who  are  concerned  with  the  ac¬ 
curacy,  fairness,  and  ade(|uacy 
of  press  coverage  will  find  the 
lKH)klet  informative  and  aj)pli- 


cable.  It  also  discloses  facts  and 
ideas  useful  to  professional  in¬ 
formation  specialists,  and  to  the 
authors  of  technical  papers  who 
may  be  interviewed  by  reporters. 

.4  chapter  describing  the  mass 
communications  media  and  the 
jobs  of  reporters,  broadcasters, 
editors,  cameramen,  and  free¬ 
lance  writers  is  followed  by  an 
exposition  of  news  stories,  press 
releases,  feature  stories,  news 
pictures,  and  interviews. 

Pi-ess  arrangements  for  tech¬ 
nical  meetings  are  outlined,  in¬ 
cluding  advance  planning,  noti¬ 
fying  the  press,  conducting  news 
conferences,  operating  the  press 
loom,  and  playing  host  to  writ¬ 
ers.  The  final  chapter  discusses 
some  pitfalls  that  may  be  antic¬ 
ipated  in  conducting  interviews 
and  handling  special  problems 
such  as  adverse  develojiments. 
style  manual  and  sample  jiress 
invitation  and  press  release  ai’e 
included  in  the  appendix. 

Copies  are  available  from  the 
National  Association  of  Science 
Writers,  P.O.  Box  H,  Sea  Cliff, 
New  York  11579.  The  cost  is 
$1.50  each  in  quantities  of  1  to 
12,  $1.25  each  in  quantities  of 
13  to  99,  and  $1  each  when  100 
or  more  copies  are  ordered  at 
one  time. 

Hi  *  * 

“Me  and  My  American  Hus¬ 
band,”  by  Tamara  Gilmore. 
Doubleday,  $1.50.  Although  not 


a  newspaperman  Tamara  Gil¬ 
more  knows  more  about  jour¬ 
nalism  than  most  Fourth  Estate 
professors.  She  should.  She’s 
i)een  married  to  AP  foreign  cor¬ 
respondent  Eddy  Gilmore  for 
the  last  25  years.  In  her  memoir, 
Tamara,  formerly  a  ballet 
dancer,  writes  of  her  adventur¬ 
ous  life  with  Eddy,  including 
her  arrest  by  the  NKVI)  and 
her  narrow  escape  from  being 
sent  to  Sil)eria — all  for  the  love 
of  Capitalist  Eddy.  Wendell 
Willkie  personally  intervened 
with  Stalin  to  obtain  her  release 
and  permission  for  the  coui)le’s 
marriage.  Yet  she  wasn’t  able 
to  get  out  of  Russia,  along  with 
her  two  daughter.^,  until  t"n 
years  later.  Here  ar“  25  years 
of  a  life  lived  to  the  hilt,  de- 
scril)ed  with  an  engaging  flair. 

“The  1897  Sears  Roebuck 
Catalogue,”  edited  by  Fred  L. 
Israel  with  introductions  by 
Richard  Rovere  and  S.  J.  Perel- 
man.  Chelsea  House  Publishers. 
772  pps.  $1 1.75.  The  Sears  Cata¬ 
logue  revolutionized  the  buying 
habits  of  .Americans.  For  the 
first  time  a  |)lethora  of  goods 
was  available  through  mail 
orders  at  competitive  i)rices. 
Through  the  pages  of  the  book 
one  can  see  the  decade’s  styles 
from  baby  bonnets  to  horse 
blankets.  Wonderful  reference 
volume  for  newspaper  libraries 
and  for  artists  (the  illustrations 
are  wonderful  and  typical  of 
the  era)— either  newspaper  or 
otherwise. 

• 

Copperiifl  dictionary 
issued  in  paperback 

.1  Dicfionarn  of  Unaf/e  and 
Slide,  by  Roy  H.  Copperud,  has 
been  republished  in  paperback 
(at  $3.50)  bv  Hawthorn  Rooks, 
N“w  Yoi’k.  The  iMwk  was  first 
|)ublished  in  a  hardcover  edition 
in  1901. 

Like  his  first  book,  H’oiy/.s  on 
Paper  (Hawthorn,  1958),  the 
dictionary  is  ba.sed  on  the  Edito¬ 
rial  Workshop  department  in 
Editor  &  Pahli.'iher,  which  Coj)- 
perud  has  conducted  since  1951, 
i)ut  it  contains  much  additional 
material. 

Cop|)erud.  a  former  news- 
jiaperman  who  has  served  on  the 
staffs  of  the  Baltiniore  Evening 
Sun,  the  Milwaukee  Journal,  and 
the  /.o.s*  .\ngelex  Times,  is  on  the 
journal i.sm  faculty  at  the  Uni- 
veisity  of  Southern  California. 
He  has  served  as  a  consultant  to 
the  Washington  Post  and  to  the 
Engli.sh-Language  Institute  of 
.America,  and  is  on  the  Usage 
Panel  for  the  .1  nierican  Heri¬ 
tage  Dictionary,  now  being  pre¬ 
pared  for  publication. 

The  dictionary  has  an  intro¬ 
duction  by  J.  R.  Wiggins,  United 
States  ambas.sador  to  the  United 
Nations. 


Book  detaili»  pre^H 
role  ill  diplomacy 

The  use  of  the  mass  media  by 
governments  to  inform  and  in¬ 
fluence  the  public  of  other  coun- 
ti-ies  is  the  subject  of  a  new 
l)ook  edited  by  John  Lee,  Uni- 
vei  sity  of  .Arizona  associate  pro¬ 
fessor  of  journalism. 

“Diplomatic  Persuaders:  New 
Role  of  the  Mass  .Media  in 
International  Relations”  con¬ 
tains  the  transcripts  of  Ifi  talks 
by  press  officers  of  foreign  em¬ 
bassies  in  Washington,  an  expert 
on  Red  China,  a  representative 
of  the  United  Nations,  and  the 
deputy  director  of  the  United 
States  Information  .Agency. 

Lee,  while  on  the  faculty  of 
the  .Amei  ican  University  in  the 
spring  of  19(57,  moderated  a 
.seiies  of  seminars  where  these 
talks  were  made.  .Amei  ican  Uni¬ 
versity  and  the  Washington 
Journalism  Center  sponsored  the 
series. 

Published  by  John  Wiley  & 
Sons,  the  205-page  book  (in¬ 
cluding  bibliography  and  index) 
is  the  first  volume  in  the  |)ro- 
jected  Wiley  Series  on  Govern¬ 
ment  and  Communication.  It 
costs  $8.50. 

Lee  notes  that  all  of  the  11(5 
nations  rejires'nted  by  embassies 
or  legations  in  Washington  have 
at  least  one  per.son  designated 
to  handle  contact  with  the  news 
media. 

o 

Schools  use  booklet 
of  stories  on  drills 

Nkw  Bkpkoxp,  Mass. 

.A  .“2-page  booklet  entitled 
“Drugs:  Escape  to  Nowhere,” 
com|)iled  and  jiublished  as  a 
community  service  by  the 
Standard-Times,  is  becoming  a 
reference  work  for  school  super¬ 
intendents  faced  with  teen-age 
drug  usage  problems  in  South¬ 
eastern  Massachusetts. 

.4  bo<»k  of  bis  poems 

WoRCKSTKR,  .Mass. 

Since  his  retirement  from  the 
Worcester  Telegrant,  Walter 
Merkel  has  lieen  writing  poems 
and  now  they  are  lieing  pub¬ 
lished  in  a  book  which  has  a 
foreword  by  Francis  Murphy,  a 
retiied  managing  editor  of  the 
Telegram.  The  Christopher  Pub¬ 
lishing  House,  Boston,  plans  to 
have  the  book  on  the  .stands  late 
this  fall. 

• 

.4  ^uide  to  bouses 

WoRCKSTtai,  Mass. 

Nicholas  Zook,  editor  of  the 
House  and  Home  section  of  the 
lI'orcc.sfcr  Sunday  Telegram, 
has  written  a  guidebook  (Barre 
Publishers,  $8.50)  for  visitors  to 
254  houses  of  New’  England  that 
are  open  to  the  public. 
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PROMOTION 

Who -done -it  cliches 
aim  at  booksellers 

By  Georjie  Wilt 


An  advertising  presentation  to 
a  speeific  classification  takes  on 
increased  significance  and  added 
l)elieval>ility  when  you  talk  the 
advertiser’s  own  lanRuage. 

An  unusual  example  is  the  ap¬ 
proach  by  the  Mintieuiiolia  Star 
and  Minnea/ioliif  Tribune  to  the 
l)ook  publishing  field,  “The  Case 
of  the  .Missing  .Market.” 

Using  a  combination  of  the 
styles  of  S.  S.  Van  Dyne  and 
Ian  Uleming,  the  presentation  is 
a  parody  on  all  mystery  novels, 
and  adapts  a  seciuence  of  cliches 
to  i)resent  a  market  story  in  a 
framework  that’s  familiar  to 
lKK)k  publishers  and  booksellers. 

A  cover  photo  shows  the  news¬ 
paper  adman  In^hind  a  potted 
palm  in  a  Minneapolis  book  shop. 
A  mortise  on  the  front  page 
capsules  reviews  of  the  contents. 
A  "preface”  sets  the  stage,  pro¬ 
vides  a  description  of  the  "miss¬ 
ing  market”  without  tipping  off 
the  secret.  .And  an  “acknowledge¬ 
ments”  page  expresses  thanks 
for  the  data  that  helps  solve  the 
case. 

“The  case  l)egins  at  B.O.M.M. 
Central,”  the  text  l)egins,  set  in 
book  style,  about  18  point  Cen¬ 
tury  in  a  wide  measure. 
(B.O.M.M.  is  descril)ed  as  the 
Bureau  of  Missing  Markets). 

Clues 

What  follows  is  a  sequence 
of  clues  about  the  M.M.,  sug¬ 
gesting  that  the  cumulative  pre¬ 
sentation  of  evidence  will  tip  the 
solution  to  the  ad  prospect  that 
reads  through  the  Iwoklet’s  44 
pages.  “.A  sports  center,”  it  l)e- 
gins,  pointing  out  that  the 
metro  aiea  in  question  toasted 
an  .American  League  pennant- 
winner  in  Ififi."),  hosted  the  Stan¬ 
ley  Cup  semi-finals  in  15)68,  was 
one  of  the  first  cities  to  get  an 
expansion  franchise  in  the  NFL, 
and  has  l)een  selected  as  the 
location  for  the  National  Open 
Golf  Championship  in  1970. 

A  second  clue  tells  alwut  the 
area’s  symphony  orchestra,  with 
a  footnote  spelling  out  the  4,600 
average  attendance  per  perform¬ 
ance. 

Other  clues,  all  featuring  over¬ 
sized  photos,  show  a  public 
library,  repertory  theater,  art 
galleries,  with  a  follow-up  page 
providing  the  answers  to  the 
clues. 

By  the  time  the  adman  gets 
to  page  13,  he  knows  that  the 
missing  market  is  .Minneapolis- 


St.  Paul.  The  text  comes  right 
out  and  says  so,  in  so  many 
woi-ds. 

F rom  here  on,  the  booklet  con¬ 
tinues  to  make  a  case  for  the 
market  as  a  cultural  center.  It 
shows  book  stores,  rare  l)ooks, 
people  at  cultural  gatherings, 
and  makes  its  point  with  a  light 
touch. 

Next  step  in  the  unravelling 
of  the  mysteiy  is  to  show  the 
readership  and  influence  of  the 
Star  and  Tribune  throughout  the 
market,  using  such  devices  as 
percent  of  coverage  at  colleges 
and  universities  up  to  288  miles 
from  Minneapolis.  .And  it  shows 
(juite  an  extensive  list,  too. 

Editorial  excellence  is  pointed 
out,  including  facts  alnrut 
awards  and  honors,  the  literary 
quality  of  the  newspapers  as 
evidenced  by  the  Irooks  writ¬ 
ten  by  16  staffers  since  1952  .  .  . 
a  wrap-up  on  the  Star’s  column¬ 
ist-reviewer-critic  .  .  .  and  sum¬ 
maries  on  book-arts-entertain- 
ment  pages,  and  special  sections. 

The  presentation  concludes 
with  .Agent  55415’s  report  to  his 
chief.  “It’s  an  open  and  shut 
case,”  he  said.  He  reports  his 
proof  of  the  cultural  influence 
of  the  Star  and  the  Tribune, 
and  makes  his  pitch  for  “adver¬ 
tising  consistently  and  fre- 
((uently.” 

One  unconvincing  omission — 
not  a  word  alwut  the  butler. 

•  ♦  * 

NEGRO  HISTORY— A  20- 
page  tabloid,  a  study  of  the 
Negro’s  Role  in  .American  His¬ 
tory,  is  the  26th  in  a  Knnmn 
City  Star  series.  Background  for 
Better  Understanding.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  publication  in  the  Sun¬ 
day  Star,  71,()()0  copies  of  the 
section  were  sent  to  area  schools 
for  classroom  use.  Several  mem- 
l)ers  of  the  Star  staff  spent  many 
weeks  in  research,  relying  on 
professional  historians  as  re- 
seai-ch  sources  and  consultants. 

*  *  * 

GOLD — “Gold  vs.  the  Dollar,” 
a  series  of  articles  by  J.  .A. 
Livingston,  economic  columnist 
for  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin, 
covering  ten  weeks  of  personal 
talks  with  monetary  experts  in 
Europe  and  America,  has  been 
reprinted  in  booklet  form  by  the 
Bulletin.  The  series  originally 
appeared  in  the  Bulletin  the  last 
week  of  June,  1968,  and  drew  a 
large  volume  of  reciuests  for 
reprints. 


EARLY  START  —  Pointing 
out  that  shoppers  have  four 
less  days  for  Christmas  shopping 
between  Thanksgiving  and 
Christmas  this  year,  the  Balti¬ 
more  Sun  has  mailed  a  promo¬ 
tion  to  retailers  urging  them  to 
start  their  Christmas  adver¬ 
tising  on  Veteran’s  Day.  The 
Sunpapers  point  out  that  this 
last  holiday  before  Thanksgiving 
is  an  excellent  day  to  emphasize 
Christmas  gift  giving  on  the 
layaway  plan. 

*  *  * 

SPOKANE  D.AT.A— Eleven 
tabbed  folders,  each  using  a  dif¬ 
ferent  background  color,  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  Spokane  (Wash.) 
Spokesman-Review  and  Daily 
Chronicle’s  new  market  bro¬ 
chure.  Copy  angle,  according  to 
Paul  Carter,  advertising  coor¬ 
dinator,  is  to  debunk  the  metro 
area  philosophy  in  market  selec¬ 
tion.  Individual  folders  cover 
Ranking,  daily  and  Sunday  cir¬ 
culation,  test  market,  merchan¬ 
dising,  Sunday  Magazine,  color, 
food,  drug,  automotive  and  gaso¬ 
line.  .A  three-dimensional  cover 
shows  the  mountains  that  sur¬ 
round  the  market.  The  brochure 
was  produced  for  the  Spokane 
newspapers  by  Showacre,  Coons, 
Shotwell  and  .Adams,  Inc. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

RICHMOND  —  Richmond 
(Va.)  Times-I>ispatch  and  .Vctt’.s- 
[^eader  are  distributing  a  folder 
showing  morning,  evening  and 
Sunday  circulation  and  house¬ 
hold  coverage  percentages  in 
cities  and  counties  in  their  pri¬ 
mary  circulation  area. 

*  *  * 

BO.ATS — “What’s  so  special 
al>out  New  York’s  No.  1  Boat 
Medium?”  asks  a  Sew  York 
Times  booklet.  Copy  inside  an¬ 
swers  the  question  with  five 
points  —  reach,  editorial  ap¬ 
proach,  circulation  pattern,  cost 
efficiency  and  results.  Included 
in  the  brochure  are  data  on  lioat 
ownership,  motors  in  use,  dis¬ 
tribution  of  numbered  Iwats, 
Times  circulation,  cost  efficiency, 
and  testimonials  from  l)oat  sec¬ 
tion  advertisers. 


BASEBALL  SWAP  —  The 
Detroit  Free  Press  worked  a 
trade  deal  with  the  St.  Louis 
Globe-Democrat  and  the  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch  during  the 
world  series.  The  Free  Press  ad 
was  headlined,  “We’ve  been 
feasting  on  fowl  all  season  .  .  . 
first  the  Orioles,  now  the  Card¬ 
inals.”  The  ad  included  two  cou¬ 
pons,  offered  a  world  series  pack¬ 
age  of  ten  issues  for  one  dollar. 
Prophetically,  the  ad  concluded, 
“We  hope  you  enjoy  the  series, 
even  if  you  don’t  enjoy  the  out¬ 
come.” 

*  *  * 

BACK-TO-SCHOOL— a  Lan¬ 
caster  (Pa.)  Sewspapers ’’Back- 
to-School”  Contest  resulted  in  a 
150%  gain  in  back-to-school 
linage  during  the  last  two  weeks 
of  .August,  over  3,000  inches  of 
advertising,  and  25,000  coupons 
deposited  in  area  stores  from 
customers  who  had  clipped  them 
from  the  paper. 

Promotion  manager  Jim  Mc- 
Grew  reports  that  the  feat  was 
accomplished  by  a  program  in¬ 
cluding  two  mailing  pieces,  pin- 
on  buttons,  window  and  mer¬ 
chandise  display  cards,  coupon 
box  identifications,  ad  drop-ins 
to  identify  merchants,  and  black- 
and-white  and  two-color  in-paper 
promotions.  Prizes  in  the  con¬ 
test  totaled  $250  in  merchandise 
certificates. 

*  *  * 

ART  AWARDS— The  Dallas 
Sews  has  announced  its  27th 
annual  G.  B.  Dealey  Awards  for  ! 
young  artists.  The  27th  annual  | 
auditions  will  be  conducted 
Deceml)er  30  and  31,  for  serious 
students  of  string  instruments, 
piano  and  voice,  at  McFarlin 
.Auditorium  on  the  S.M.U. 
campus. 

*  «  * 

WO.MEN  —  The  Columbus 
(Ohio)  Dispatch  honored  the 
outstanding  work  done  by 
women’s  organizations  in  Frank¬ 
lin  County  at  a  brunch  in  Neil 
House  ballroom.  Two  represent¬ 
atives  from  each  of  the  104 
participating  organizations  were 
present  to  receive  the  congratu¬ 
lations  o.  the  Disptach. 


PROGRESSIVE 

. . .  any  newspaper  who  realizes  that  tomorrow's 
leaders  are  in  the  classroom  today 


America's  most  widely  used  Newspaper  School  Program 

nr^  VISUAL  EDUCATION  CONSULTANTS,  INC. 

B  Building  tht  Ntuspaper  Resding  HsUt 
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Tired  photographer  is  a  good  photographer 


NANDELL:  This  Milwaukee  Army 
Reservist  was  tired  after  a  day  of 
training.  But  a  posed  shot  com¬ 
plete  with  full  name  tag  ar-d  face 
wasn’t  necessary  to  get  the  point 
across  for  the  layout.  Also,  for 
layout-destined  pictures,  crop  crop 
crop. 


NANDELL:  Admittedly,  speaker's  table  shots  can  be  a  bore.  So  form  a  habit  of  looking  behind  the  speak¬ 
ers  table  before  you  leave.  This  old  habit  caught  Sen.  Ted  Kennedy's  speechwriter  hard  at  work  behind  scenes 

at  a  Milwaukee  appearance. 
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NANDELL:  If  the  party  is  swinging,  get  away  from  the  refreshment  table  pictures,  find 
the  swingers,  and  throw  on  the  lighting.  If  you  can't  set  up  a  light  stand  due  to  crowd¬ 
ing  have  someone  hold  the  second  light. 


NANDELL:  Dig  out  the  long  lens  and  look  for 
something  funny  for  that  "opening  day  at  the 
swimming  pools"  assignment.  This  was  shot  in 
Davenport.  A  300mm  lens  was  long  enough  to  keep 
kids  from  gawking  at  the  camera. 
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L4YOLT  AM)  DESIGN 


Where  functionalism  wins 


iUatcdop  jOftilg  jCouricr 


The  BniLiNGTON  Hawk-Eye 
I  Was  A  Drum  Major  For  JiisIk'c 


Small  Groups  Exercise  Voice  of  Calm 


Thousands  at  King's  Rites 

Morch  Behind  Mule-Drown 
If  I  Heorse  to  A4»mofio/  Servict 


I  S«  Hanoi 
UN'ution  For  J'ulk' 


Lock  of  Fundi 
Evidently  Stolls 
Humphrey  Entry 


lUlr^ 


U.S.,  Hanoi  in  Touch 


Bv  llouanl  B.  Tavlor 


Eyetems  frequently  are  in  color.  Mayl)e  we  need 
a  cutoff  l)eneath  the  nameplate? 

You  can  judge  whether  a  cutoff  is  needed  by  a 
comparison  with  the  nameplate  of  the  Daily  Courier, 
which  does  cut  it  off. 

The  Courier  has  54,000  p.m.  and  Sunday  in  a 
city  of  110,000. 

It’s  difficult  to  judge  l)etween  Bodoni  and  Tempo, 
isn’t  it? 

The  Courier  sinks  column  rules  but  cuts  off 
unrelated  elements.  Lots  of  space  l»etween  every¬ 
thing,  letting  the  page  breathe  freely. 

The  No.  1  story  doesn’t  have  to  run  at  the  top 
of  the  page.  .Although  there  are  those  who  insist 
it  must.  The  news  is  clearly  graded  here  with  the 
kicker  combination  across  the  top. 

The  main  head  in  the  combination  is  48  point. 
The  Dr.  King  head  is  72.  The  Hanoi  head  also  is  72. 
So  the  No.  2  stoiy  is  low  in  the  page.  No  reason 
not  to  do  it  that  way.  Variations  such  as  this  provide 
change  of  pace  from  day  to  day. 

.A  minute  piece  of  detail  yet  pleasing  to  the  eye; 
Jumplines  are  set  flush  left,  with  plenty  of  space 
alwve  them.  Subheads  are  set  off  strongly,  too,  with 
space  al)ove  and  l)elow  them. 

That  standing  head  on  The  Iron  Duke?  W’ell, 
let’s  face  it.  It’s  an  ornament  that  fails  to  harmonize 
with  those  brightly  functional  Tempo  faces. 

The.se  are  the  winners  in  Iowa. 


Functional  foi  mat  pays  off  in  typography  contests. 

The  Ilurlington  Hawk-Eye  and  the  M'aterloa  Daily 
Courier  won  first  and  second,  respectively,  in  this 
year’s  competition  of  the  Iowa  Daily  Press  .Associa¬ 
tion.  They  topped  the  field  in  the  category  of  dailies 
with  circulation  exceeding  12,000. 

Both  are  clean.  Both  emphasize  rectangular  typo¬ 
graphical  forms.  Both  are  nine-column  pages. 

Spreading  of  type  converts  Page  1  of  the  Hawk- 
eye  into  an  eight  and  one-half-column  format  and 
Page  1  of  the  Daily  Courier  into  an  eight-column 
pattern. 

The  Hawk-Eye  has  22,000  p.m.  and  Sunday  in  a 
city  of  .35,000. 

Type  spreads  impart  instant  white  space  to  both 
I)agcs.  Headlines  are  strong  in  both,  yet  not  so  hig 
as  to  shout.  Each  of  the  four  comers  contains  punch. 

Bodoni  Iwld  is  used  for  heads  throughout  the 
Hawk-Eye,  Tempo  hold  throughout  the  Courier.  The 
.seven-column  line  in  the  Hawk-Eye  is  72  point.  The 
italic  in  bottom  right  is  48  point.  Many  papers  are 
reluctant  to  place  a  relatively  heavy  head  in  .such 
a  position.  It’s  not  too  heavy.  The  l)ottom  of  a  page 
needs  strength. 

Captions  here  are  simple,  18-point  Goudy  italic, 
centered,  thus  easy  to  read.  .All  cutoffs  are  sunk. 
In  both  cases  in  this  page,  art  is  related  to  body  type. 
The  Hawk-Eye’s  practice,  judging  from  other  Page 
Is,  is  to  sink  cutoffs  even  when  art  is  unrelated  to 
lK)dy. 

There’s  abundant  space  l)etween  each  element. 
This  page  contains  no  jump.s.  Neither  do  the  other 
Burlington  tearsheets  at  hand. 

The  rules  around  the  column  and  the  title  Hawk- 


(.Mr.  Taylor  is  Editorial  Consultant  to  the  Copley 
International  Corporation,  an  affiliate  of  the  Copley 
Newspapers.  He  writes  this  feature  on  newspaper 
layout  and  design  especially  for  E&P.) 
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A  new  Mamiya  I  LK 
with  not-so-revolutionary  improvements 


r 


! 


The  real  revolution  took  place  about  twelve  years  ago  when  Mamiya  brought 
lens  interchangeability  to  twin-lens  reflex  photography. 

After  that,  it  s  hard  to  call  any  improvement  revolutionary.  But  improve  we 
did.  bringing  greater  versatility,  greater  handling  ease  and  speed  than  twin-lens 
reflex  enthusiasts  have  ever  known.  Latest  is  the  new  C220. 

Like  every  Mamiya  TLR  before  it.  the  C220  offers  complete  lens  interchange- 
ability.  Accepts  all  seven  focal  lengths,  from  55mm  wide  angle  to  250mm  tele¬ 
photo.  And  has  provision  for  parallax  correction. 

It  also  accepts  the  interchangeable  Mamiya  viewfinders.  All  five,  including 
the  new  Cds  Porrofinder,  first  thru-the-lens  meter  system  for  twin-lens  reflex. 

In  addition,  the  C220  offers  several  new,  very  practical  facilities. 


It  handles  120  or  220  film  without  changing  backs.  You  simply  rotate  the 
pressure  plate,  and  preset  the  exposure  counter  for  12  or  24  exposures.  The 
film  transport  is  a  ratchet-wind  knob  with  fold-out  hand  crank  for  rapid  wind. 
And  there’s  also  an  improved  easy-to-squeeze  shutter  release  control  and  a 
simplified  footage  scale. 

Other  C220  features  include  double  exposure  prevention  (with  intentional 
bypass)  plus  the  ‘  usual’’  Mamiya  extra-long  bellows  draw  which  lets  you  get 
closer  closeups  without  supplementary  equipment. 

See  the  new  Mamiya  C220  at  your  specialist  photo  dealer  this  week.  Price  is 
under  $219.50  with  80mm  f2.8  lens  ($130  less  lens).  Or  write  for  details. 

Mamiya  div./Ehrenreich  Photo-Optical  Industries,  Inc., 

-.ardrm  City.  New  York  11530.  _ lYiamiya 


‘/V/  draw  cartoons  for  nothings  if  /  had  to 

Mort  Walker  chronicles  his  life 
and  his  ideals  in  3  comic  strips 


liy  Don  Maley 

If  anyone  told  you  that  he,  at 
17,  held  down  an  after-school 
job  as  chief  cartoonist  for  a  bi>? 
greetinj?  card  company  you’d 
probably  question  his  brand  of 
cigarettes.  And  if  the  .same 
smart  aleck  also  told  you  that 
he,  at  15,  was  drawing  a  cartoon 
strip  for  a  Kansas  City  news- 
l)appr  you’d  most  likely  strain 
your  eyeballs  looking  for  the  guy 
with  the  butterfly  net  to  come 
and  take  the  sickie  away. 

But  if  soft-spoken  Addison 
Morton  Walker  ever  told  you 
this  aliout  hims<df — and  it  is 
highly  unlikely  he  would — you’d 
l)etter  l)elieve  him.  It’s  the  truth. 

Walker,  whose  name  has  the 
.scholarly  ring  of  a  New  York 
Times  byline,  is  the  father  of 
comic  strip  non-hero  “Beetle 
Bailey,”  and  he  produces  two 
other  comic  l)est-sellers :  “Hi  and 
Lois”  and  “Boner’s  Ark.” 

According  to  King  Features 
Syndicate,  “Beetle”  runs  in  1,100 
newspapers  throughout  the 
world.  “Hi  and  Lois,”  which 
Walker  writes  and  Dik  Browne 
draws,  appears  in  500  papers 
and  his  latest  strip,  “Boner’s 
Ark,”  is  in  “around  150.” 

“You  might  say,”  says  Jerry 
Dumas,  since  1956  VValker’s 
studio  assistant  and  golfing 
buddy,  “that  Mort’s  the  most’ 
widely  read  writer  of  any  kind 
today.”  (To  which  Walker  re- 
|)Iies  .humbly,  “What  about 
.Matthew,  Mark,  Luke  and 
John?”) 

Began  drawing  at  4  or  3 

The  genteel,  self-effacing,  un¬ 
complicated  Kansas-born  artist 
“who  hit  15  a  few  months  ago,” 
told  us  he  l>egan  drawing  car¬ 
toons  at  “al)out  four  or  five”  and 
made  his  first  cartoon  sale  at  age 
11.  “I  was  drawing  a  strip  called 
‘The  Lime-Juicers’  for  the 
Kansas  City  Journal”  he  says, 
adding  “I  was  15  at  the  time  and 
a  high  school  student.”  When 
the  paper  folded.  Walker  took 
a  part-time  job,  in  the  stock- 
room  of  the  Hallmark  greeting 
card  company.  He  liecanie  the 
chief  editorial  cartoonist  and  at 
18  he  was  their  chief  designer. 
“For  two  years,  from  1941  to 
1942,”  he  says,  “we  did  all  the 
Hallmark  cards  that  were  the 
prototype  of  today’s  .studio 
cards.  I  used  to  show  up  for 
work  in  a  sports  shirt  and  jeans 


and  they  were  always  calling  me 
on  the  carpet  about  my  sloppy 
clothes.  Most  of  the  guys  there 
couldn’t  stand  seeing  anyone  in 
casual  attire.”  He  still  favors 
sports  shirts  and  jeans — per¬ 
manent  press  —  over  Brooks 
Brothers  sackcloth. 

Seeking  answers  to  some  of 
life’s  problems,  he  abandoned  the 
halls  of  Hallmark  for  the  Halls 
of  Ivy  and  signed  up  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Missouri,  but  he  con¬ 
tinued  to  freelance,  drawing  Iwth 
for  Hallmark  and  magazines. 
The  dollars  he  made  from  dood¬ 
ling  paid  his  way  through  col¬ 
lege — a  couple  of  years  of  it 
anyway,  for  he  was  drafted  into 
the  Army  in  1943  and  l)ecame  a 
rifleman  in  an  infantry  com¬ 
pany.  Thus  the  seed  for  “Beetle” 
was  born,  but  nolKwIy  knew  it 
yet.  After  one  of  those  quickie 
“now  what  was  that  all  about?” 
OCS  cour.ses,  both  Walker  and 
his  gold  bar  were  shipped  to 
Italy,  where  he  sensed  as  an 
intelligence  officer. 

’Hogan’s  Heroes’ 

“I  got  all  the  jobs  nolxxly  else 
wanted,”  he  says,  explaining 
that  he  was  put  in  charge  of 
several  POW  camps  in  Naples, 
right  in  the  shadow  of  Mt. 
Vesuvius. 

When  the  war  was  over  Lt. 
Walker  and  a  few  other  officers 
accompanied  more  than  1,000 
German  POW’s  in  rickety  box 
cars  back  to  the  German  border. 
“We  parted  friends,”  he  says. 

Walker  repatriated  himself 
back  to  Missouri  where  he 
acquired  l)oth  a  degree  and  a 
fiancee,  Jean  Suffill,  a  joumal- 
i.sm  student.  When  he  received 
his  sheepskin  he  headed  for  New 
York  to  sell  his  cartoons,  but  the 
only  things  anyone  wanted  to 
buy  were  his  gold  fillings  and  a 
few  pints  of  blood.  His  first  200 
cartoons  were  turned  down  cold 
but  Walker  persisted  until  he 
found  an  editor’s  door  that 
opened.  And  the  editor  with  the 
open  door  was  in  a  buying  mood. 

Within  a  short  time  he  was 
doing  five  gags  a  week  for  the 
Sattirday  Evenmg  Post.  He  be¬ 
came  an  associate  editor  for  Dell 
Publishing  Company,  With 
money  rolling  in,  Mort  found  he 
could  afford  matrimony  and 
married  Jean  in  1949.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  year  the  Walkers  had 


their  first  offspring,  a  pen  and 
ink  character  named  “Beetle 
Bailey”  who  looked  like  neither 
of  them.  Mort  was  both  the 
father  and  mother. 

Army’s  worst  private 

King  Features  sums-up 
“Beetle”  as  “the  Army’s  worst 
private  who  has  retired  the  title 
permanently.”  According  to 
Walker,  “Beetle”  is  a  take-off 
on  an  old  fraternity  brother  in 
college  and  the  characters  in  the 
strip  are  based  on  people  in  real 
life.  “Sgt.  Snorkle”  is  based  on 
Walker’s  old  poetry-writing 
Army  sargent,  Octavian  Savou, 
who  “was  rough  on  the  men  but 
had  a  heart  of  gold.”  The  “Chap¬ 
lain”  is  based  on  Barry  Fitz¬ 
gerald’s  celluloid  character  in 
“Going  My  Way.”  William 
Holden  in  “Stalag  17”  lives  on 
as  “Cosmo.”  Dik  Browne,  a  col¬ 
laborating  cartoonist,  feels  a 
nervous  twitch  come  on  when  he 
sees  himself  as  “Plato.”  “Capt. 
Johnson”  must  have  lieen  a  win¬ 
ner.  “He  was  the  father  figure 
of  our  company,”  says  Walker. 
“He  used  to  take  35  mile  hikes 
with  a  canteen  full  of  gin.”  The 
“General”  is  “a  stereotype  of 
all  the  generals  I  ever  knew,  and 
when  they  read  this  they’ll  love 
me  in  the  Pentagon.” 

But  which  one  is  Walker?  “I’m 
Lt.  Fuzz,”  he  admits.  “I  was 
only  20  when  I  got  my  commis¬ 
sion  and  had  to  order  guys 
around  who  were  twice  as  old  as 
I  was.” 

The  Army  once  nearly  went  to 
war  over  “Beetle  Bailey.”  Back 
in  1954  someone — never  fully 
identified — decided  to  eliminate 
“Beetle”  from  the  Tokyo  edition 
of  Stars  and  Stripes  because  the 
strip  allegedly  poked  too  much 
fun  at  the  brass.  Well,  sir,  you 
never  heard  such  a  ruckus.  This 
“breaking”  of  “Beetle”  was  the 
making  of  him.  First  of  all,  the 
Army  tried  to  keep  the  story 
quiet.  But  after  the  news  serv¬ 
ices  and  news  magazines  had 
spread  it  around  the  globe,  the 
brass  announced  that  “Beetle” 
was  di-opped  because  of  “a  lack 
of  interest.”  About  this  time, 
mail  started  arriving  from 
Korea  and  other  points  asking 
what  happened  to  “Beetle”  and 
the  Pentagon  hurriedly  dis¬ 
claimed  any  connection  with  the 
deed.  Meanwhile,  back  at  the 
office,  editors  were  fighting  to 
sign  “Beetle”  and  Mort  Walker 
chuckled  all  the  way  to  the  bank. 
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“It’s  amazing,”  says  Walker, 

“  ‘Beetle’  is  a  live  character  to 
the  G.I.’s.  We  get  mail  from 
them  saying  he  should  be  pro¬ 
moted,  that  he’s  been  a  Pfc.  too 
long.  They’re  concerned  about 
him  and  his  welfare.” 

Local  yokel 

Mort  does  not  outwardly  sug¬ 
gest  the  fun  and  the  fertility  of 
imagination  that  bubbles  inside 
him.  Yet  gags  occur  to  him 
faster  than  he  can  use  them. 
Quietly  observing  his  own  seven 
kids  (from  19  years  to  six 
months),  and  the  antics  of  his 
Greenwich,  Conn.,  neighbors, 
he’d  built  up  a  backlog — almost 
without  realizing  it — of  family 
type  gags. 

The  result  of  his  quiet  obser¬ 
vations  was  another  strip 
Walker  and  Browne  collalwrated 
on,  “Hi  and  Lois,”  which  deals 
with  the  trials  and  misadven¬ 
tures  of  a  newly-minted  sub¬ 
urban  couple  struggling  with  a 
mortgage,  four  kids,  a  pony-sized 
dog  and  other  i)rol)lems  of  life 
Ijeyond  the  city  limits. 

“Everything  we  do  in  Green¬ 
wich  is  mirrored  in  ‘Hi  and  Lois’ 
for  it’s  a  family  strip,”  he  says, 
“and  my  wife  doesn’t  like  the 
characters  to  argrue.  She’s  afraid 
our  neighbors  will  think  we’re 
having  a  fight.”  (With  seven 
kids  how  much  fighting  can  you 
do?) 

Finding  he  had  a  spare  45 
minutes  a  day.  Walker  felt  a 
need  to  move  in  a  new  direction, 
“to  change,  to  grow',”  and  to 
express  himself  more  imagina¬ 
tively — to  lean  over  into  the 
realm  of  fantasy. 

He  began  to  develop  the  comic 
strip  that  was  to  be  “Boner’s 
Ark”  a  year  ago.  At  first  it 
didn’t  jell  and  he  dropped  it. 
Suddenly  one  day  the  whole 
thing  fell  into  place;  he  began 
making  sketches  and  characters 
emerged  as  though  they  had 
simply  been  waiting  to  l)e  re¬ 
leased. 

The  strip  contains  oddly- 
shaped  animals  who  come  strol¬ 
ling  across  the  paper  and  dis¬ 
play  all  manners  of  quirks  and 
temperaments.  They  represent 
the  foibles  of  man,  and  the  Ark 
provides  the  stage  for  both 
wicked  satire  and  innocent 
humor.  (Get  it?) 

“You  might  say,”  says  Walker, 
“that  all  three  strips  are  a 
chronicle  of  my  life.  ‘Beetle’  is 
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a  commentary  on  my  Army  days, 
<Hi  and  Lois’  is  a  running  com¬ 
mentary  on  my  family  life  and 
‘Boner’s  Ark’  is  how  I  feel  about 
today’s  mores  and  attitudes.” 

Anti  bidly  button 

AnylKxly  who  reads  “Boner’s 
Ark”  will  get  a  pretty  good  idea 
of  how  syndicate  editors  feel 
about  l)elly  buttons.  They’re 
against  them.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  Walker  has  Ireen  doing 
battle  with  King  Features  in 
what  might  be  called  a  dry 
“Navel  Maneuver.”  Says 
Walker:  “Sylvan  Byck,  the  syn¬ 
dicate’s  comics  editor,  has  a  box 
on  his  desk  just  for  my  old 
navels.  In  ‘Boner’s  Ark’  we  have 
a  lot  of  animals  running  around 
and  naturally,  their  navels  show, 
but  they’re  edited  out.  Some 
funny  things  have  happened 
with  this  navel  situation.  In  one 


instance  we  drew  a  character 
with  two  l)elly  buttons,  one  for 
Byck  and  one  for  the  strip.  An¬ 
other  time  we  fooled  Byck 
though.  We  did  a  panel  in 
‘Beetle’  where  a  whole  truckload 
of  oranges  was  delivered  to  the 
Army  camp,  and  they  were  all 
navel  oranges  with  all  their 
little  telly  buttons  showing.” 

Walker  figures  he  does  2,190 
panels  a  year  in  all  three  strips. 

He  employs  a  staff  of  cartoon¬ 
ists  to  assist  him.  The  Green¬ 
wich  area  is  a  golden  ghetto  for 
artists  and  Walker  says  there 
are  over  100  of  them  within 
shouting  distance.  Many  of  them 
hang  out  in  Walker’s  studio — a 
converted  carriage  house  which 
does  double  duty  as  a  pool  house 
and  guest  house.  .4  family  of 
raccoons  inhabits  the  studio 
loft. 

Walker  works  at  an  ancient 
roll-top  desk  with  a  bullet  hole 
in  it.  “Some  two  timing  editor 
must  have  been  shot  by  his  wife 
as  he  was  blue  penciling  copy” 
he  says. 

Walker’s  parents  were  both 
creative  people  and  their  pic¬ 
tures  grace  his  desk.  His  father, 

Robin  Walker,  besides  being  an 
architect,  was  a  poet  and  his 
mother  used  to  illustrate  his 
poems. 
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More  Walker  stands  before  a  blow-up  of  "Boner's  Ark."  Photo  by  Don  Maley 

Walker  works  on  gag  ideas  will  probably  never  use,”  says  cartoons  for  nothing  if  I  had 
with  cartoonist  Bob  Gustafson  Walker,  “except  if  I  go  on  a  to,”  he  says.  “I  love  my  work. 

(“Tilly'  the  Toiler”)  and  Bud  world  vacation.”  When  I  was  freelancing  I  sold 

Jones  (“Mr.  Aternathy”).  The  Success  hasn’t  spoiled  Mort  my  stuff  for  five  bucks.  Now  we 
gag  sessions  are  ofttimes  hilari-  Walker,  owner  of  a  70-year-old,  get  big  prices  for  cartoons,  and 
ous  as  well  as  fruitful.  “We  have  17-room  house,  a  three  room  if  I  wasn’t  working  on  some- 

a  box  in  the  closet  containing  studio,  a  pool,  a  few  cars  and  a  thing  my  wife  would  have  me 

10,000  gags  I’ve  thrown  out  and  healthy  bank  account.  “I’d  draw  out  gardening.” 
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The  Weekly  Editor 

CONTAMINATED  EC.G  STORY 


By  Rirk  Friedman 

On  a  hot  day  in  July  four 
people  made  a  trip  to  Northern 
Illinois  University  at  DeKalh. 
They  were:  Prof.  Ralph  L.  Hol- 
sinper,  Department  of  Journal¬ 
ism,  Indiana  University;  Prof. 
G.  Thomas  Duffy,  School  of 
Journalism,  University  of  Mis¬ 
souri;  Prof.  John  C.  Sim, 
School  of  Journalism,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Minnesota;  and  this 
writer. 

We  met  Dr.  Gianville  Price, 
director  of  the  Suburban  Pi'ess 
Foundation,  there.  And  l)efore 
the  sun  had  set  that  day  we  had 
chosen  the  winners  in  the  19(58 
Suburban  Press  Foundation  h]di- 
torial  .Achievement  .Awaids.  The 
winners: 

James  Kosmo,  Sun  News¬ 
papers,  Edina,  Minn.,  “Subui'ban 
Journalist  of  the  Year.” 

Mary  Beth  Murphy,  Hollister 
Newspapers,  Wilmette,  Ill., 
“Women’s  Interest  Writing.” 

Norman  Reissman,  Life  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  Benvyn,  Ill., 
“Sports  Writing.” 

.Andrea  Merry,  Metro  Mirror 
Publishing,  Don  Mills,  Dnt., 
“Feature  Writing.” 

Larry  Graff,  Hollister  News¬ 
papers,  “Suburban  Photojour- 
nalist  of  the  Year.” 

Each  of  the  four  of  us  took 
one  of  the  categories  (women's 
interest,  sports,  features,  photos} 
then  we  came  together  to  col¬ 
lectively  judge  the  big  one — the 
“Suburban  Journalist  of  the 
Yeai.” 

Iii-deplli  coverage 

The  entries  in  the  “Suburban 
Journalist  of  the  A'ear”  indi¬ 
cated  the  real  strength  of  the 
suburban  weekly  newspaper — 
in-depth  stories  of  significance 
to  theii-  own  communities. 

For  Jim  Kosmo.  it  was  a  story 
that  spread  out  from  his  Minne¬ 
apolis  suburb  to  the  state  capital 
and  then  to  the  halls  of  Con¬ 
gress.  .And  anyone  at  the  recent 
SPF  meeting  listening  to  him 
«iescril)e  his  investigations  may 
never  again  want  to  eat  any¬ 
thing  with  processed  eggs  in  it. 

Kosmo,  28,  a  reporter  for  eight 
years,  said:  “Not  too  many 
stoi  ies  such  as  this  one  walk  in 
the  door.  A’ou  have  to  go  looking 
for  them.  You  have  to  In*  out 
where  things  are  happening.” 

He  made  it  a  practice  to  have 
coffee  every  moining  in  the 
V’illage  Hall  cafeteria.  In  just 
such  a  setting  a  year  ago  he 
leained  from  the  Edina  sani¬ 
tarian  that  a  lo<-al  company  was 
producing  contaminated  proc- 
e.s.sed  eggs.  The  hx’al  official  t(X)k 
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the  rejjorter  to  his  office  and 
showed  him  files  to  back  up  the 
charge. 

Took  Tests 

Kosmo  then  went  with  the 
sanitarian  to  a  bakery  and 
samples  of  cracked  eggs  were 
taken  theie.  Tests  showed  that 
the  egg  whites  weie  contamin¬ 
ated.  Kosmo  and  the  sanitarian 
tracked  the  source  back  to  the 
l(Kal  plant.  The  plant  repre¬ 
sented  a  new  satellite  to  the 
baking  industry:  egg-breaking. 
Rather  than  hand-breaking  eggs, 
neighborhood  bakers  could  now 
purchase  a  30-pound  can  of 
frozen  pasteurized  eggs.  They 
could  buy  just  the  white,  just 
the  yokes  or  whole  eggs  without 
shells. 

On  Sept.  2.'),  the  Edina  Cour¬ 
ier  headlined  the  fiist  story, 
“Suburban  Health  Officials 
Seize  Egg  VV’hites  for  Test.” 

Kosmo  repoited  that  sanita¬ 
tion  officials  in  several  com¬ 
munities  in  the  area  had  seized 
egg  products  fiom  commercial 
food  outlets  and  now  had  the 
eggs  under  examination  at  the 
Tri  City  Health  Lalxuatory  in 
Edina.  .Among  the  officials  was 
the  Edina  sanitarian  who  had 
confiscated  egg  whites  in  three 
Edina  bakeries. 

Minnesota  had  11  egg  pimess- 
ing  plants.  Nine  of  them  sub¬ 
mitted  to  voluntary  U.S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  .Agriculture  inspections, 
two  didn’t.  .According  to  the 
Edina  sanitarian,  the  two  unin¬ 
spected  plants  u.sed  “reject”  eggs 
and  could  undersell  the  competi¬ 
tion. 

It  was  in  this  story  that 
Kosmo  first  mentioned  Sal¬ 
monella  organisms  and  sal¬ 
monellosis,  a  sometimes-fatal 
form  of  food  jeoisoning  spread  to 
humans  through  livestoc-k  and 
I)oultry  products.  He  was  to  Ice- 
come  an  expert  on  salmonellosis. 

The  next  week,  in  his 
“Kosmo’s  Komments”  column, 
he  wrote:  “Last  week  Sanitarian 
Jim  Hensley  confiscated  egg 
whites  from  three  Icx’al  bakeries. 

.  .  .  Salmonellosis  usually  may  Ice 
pas.sed  off  as  a  touch  of  stomach 
flu,  but  it’s  fccod  poisoning.  .And, 
it  can  Ice  fatal.” 

Kosmo  laid  it  on  the  line  this 
way’  in  the  column:  “The  sad 
part  of  the  whole  affair  is  that 
everyone  involved  is  not  so  inno¬ 
cent  as  we  would  like  to  Icelieve 
.  .  .  The  baker  and  grcccer,  too, 
cannot  Ice  cccmpletely  e.xonerated. 
They  buy  a  cheajc  product  and 
that’s  jcreci.sely  what  they  get. 
By  the  same  token  the  consumer 
who  seeks  a  bargain  had  Icest  Ice 
extra  cauticcus.” 


FUA  Handcuifed 

In  the  same  issue,  a  story  re¬ 
ported  that  the  egg  whites  seized 
the  week  Icefore  were  highly  con¬ 
taminated  and  showed  prelimin¬ 
ary  indications  of  salmonella. 
But  the  Food  and  Drug  .Admin¬ 
istration  only  had  control  over 
shipment  of  goods  interstate;  it 
couldn’t  seize  eggs  in  Minnesota 
which  were  processed  in  Minne¬ 
sota. 

Kosmo,  meanwhile,  was  put¬ 
ting  in  many  extia  hours  at  his 
kitchen  table  studying  medical 
Icooks  so  he  could  more  respon¬ 
sibly  repoit  the  stoiy.  His  stories 
alerted  other  sanitarians 
throughout  the  area. 

The  State  Depaitment  of 
.Agriculture  branded  his  first  re¬ 
ports  of  the  egg  processing  con¬ 
troversy  as  “sensational”  but  the 
area  health  people  marshalled 
their  forces  to  give  him  help, 
some  of  it  from  their  own  files. 

The  egg-breaking  company 
which  supplied  contaminated  egg 
whites  to  area  bakeries  in  Edina, 
St.  Louis  Park  and  Bloomington, 
was  banned  by  the  local  san¬ 
itarians.  .A  large  restaurant 
chain  which  specialized  in  pan¬ 
cakes  threw  out  nearly’  1,000 
pounds  of  egg  white.  Investiga¬ 
tions  spread  to  Minneapolis  and 
St.  Paul. 

Six  peisons  were  reported  as 
having  suffered  severe  salmonel¬ 
losis  in  Edina  in  the  recent 
weeks  previous  to  the  Courier 
stories  and  four  more  were 
known  to  Ice  suffering  from  it  as 
Kosmo  pushed  forward  in  his 
reporting  of  egg  contamination. 

Threatened  Suite 

The  local  plant  threatened  the 
Sun  Newspapers  with  a  $2  mil¬ 
lion  .suit  for  damages.  New 
ownership  had  only  a  short  while 
Icefore  purchased  the  Sun  News¬ 
papers  but  they  backed  him  all 
the  way,  Kosmo  said. 

His  stories  came  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  state  attorney  gen¬ 
eral  and  the  Governor.  Alore 
and  more  bakeries  Icegan  to  turn 
down  the  eggs  from  the  local 
processing  plant.  The  owner  of 
the  jclant  met  with  suburban 
health  officials  and  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
.Agricultui’e  and  Federal  Drug 
.Administration  in  an  effoit  to 
clear  the  product  for  sale. 

Kosmo,  digging  into  fedeial 
records,  discovered  that  federal 
inspections  during  the  summer 
had  tuined  up  numerous  defi¬ 
ciencies  in  the  local  plant. 

In  Octolcer,  19(57,  Gov.  Le- 
Vander  ordered  an  inquiry  into 
the  Department  of  .Agriculture’s 
inspection  and  licensing  of  the 
local  jclant. 

The  Minnesota  Commissioner 
of  .Agriculture  rejeorted  to  the 
Governor  that  he  had  found  no 
major  violations  at  the  plant  and 


he  felt  there  was  no  basis  for 
restricting  the  firm  from  pro¬ 
duction. 

Meanwhile,  Bloomington’s  City 
council  ajcprov’ed  a  new  ordin¬ 
ance  which  required  a  USD.A 
lalcel  on  any  egg  pro<luct  in 
which  the  eggs  were  taken  from 
the  shells.  The  law  had  Iceen 
drawn  up  by  three  area  sanitar¬ 
ians. 

Plant  C.lused 

In  early’  Novemlcer,  19(57,  Gov¬ 
ernor  LeVander  temporarily 
closed  the  area  egg  processing 
plant  following  intensification  of 
the  investigation  by  the  attorney 
general. 

The  local  plant  resumed  opera¬ 
tions  November  20  after  a  10- 
day  closure.  Numerous  physical 
changes  had  Iceen  made  in  the 
jclant,  but  another  test  showed 
salmonella  contamination. 

In  Decemlcer,  the  plant  an¬ 
nounced  it  was  closing  until  it 
could  Ice  conv’erted  to  an  ojeera- 
tion  acceptable  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  .Agriculture.  Two 
months  later,  after  extensive  re¬ 
modeling,  it  opened  again  under 
a  voluntary  inspection  program. 
(The  jclant  burned  to  the  ground 
in  Septemlcer.) 

The  $2  million  dollar  suit 
against  the  Sun  Newsjeapers  was 
never  instituted. 

To  Cxciigress 

By  this  time,  U.S.  Senator 
Walter  Mondale  anmcunced  he 
would  introduce  federal  legisla¬ 
tion  aimed  at  correcting  “inade¬ 
quacies  and  loopholes  in  existing 
programs  for  insjcection  of  eggs, 
fi.sh  and  jcoultry.”  (Mon¬ 
dale  had  authored  the  Whole¬ 
some  Meat  .Act  of  19(57  which 
was  jeassed  by’  Congress.)  Mon¬ 
dale  credited  Kosmo  and  the 
Edina  Courier  with  bringing  the 
danger  of  contaminated  eggs  to 
his  attention. 

Mondale  told  the  Senate:  “I 
first  Icecame  aware  of  the  jcrolc- 
lem  of  non-federally  insjcected 
broken  egg  jcrocessors  when  one 
of  my  constituents,  Mr.  James 
Kosmo,  editor  of  the  Edina  Cour¬ 
ier  (now  the  Edina  Sun), 
brought  to  my  attention  the  situ¬ 
ation  in  Lonsdale,  Minn.” 

Kosmo  (who  is  now  editor  of 
the  lilooniinfiton  Sun,  largest  of 
the  21-paper  Sun  group)  had 
taken  that  cup  of  coffee  back  in 
Septemlcer  a  long  way’. 


VlVeklies  organize 

Kimberley,  Ont. 

The  Georgian  Bay  Region 
Weekly  Newspajeers  .Association 
was  formed  at  a  meeting  here 
Octolcer  18.  The  organization  will 
take  in  the  counties  of  Bruce, 
Grey,  Simcoe,  Dufferin,  and 
Muskola. 
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RFK  grave  picture 
wins  Inland  contest 

Chicago  FLASS  a — division  ll  (Less  than 
1  *1  1  TiO.roO  circulation) 

Three  dailv  newspapers  and  ..  ,  ,  , . 

32  newspaper  photographers 

were  awarded  trophies  and  cer-  .  .  . 

tificates  m  the  28th  annual  news  Chuck  Anderson 

nictures  contest  sponsored  bv  nubuque  Telenraph-Hernld  Bob  Coyle 
e"-''  '  .  t,  .  3.  Alton  Evening  Telettraph  R.K.  Graul 

Northwestern  Lniversity  s  Me- 

dill  School  of  Journalism  for  ‘'‘‘‘X'."!' u,  >. 

memlier  newspapers  of  the  In-  H>nrh  s.  Li-ssendorf 

land  Dailv  Press  Association.  -■  chamiiaiKn-Urbanu  Couner  .  . 

The  contest  drew  2,066  entries.  Lawrence  Journal-World  .  .  . 

A  Milwaukee  Journal  photog-  Anderson 

rapher,  George  Koshollek,  won  .section  ill— Features 
the  sweepstakes  trophy  for  a  l.  Davemiort  Tlmes-Democrat  .  . 

feature  picture,  “Tragedy  Ke-  2.  nubuque  Telenranh-Herald  Bob  Coyle 
visited,”  in  which  he  caught  3.  Joliet  Herald-News  Bob  MacDonald 

four-year-old  Christopher  Ken-  section  IV— Picture  Series 
nedv  standing  alone  in  front  of  l-  Davenport  Times-Demoemt  .  .  . 

•  1  ll.  •  Max  Winter 

other  members  of  the  mourning  2.  Dubuque  Telepraph-Hemld  Bob  Coyle 
family  at  the  Robert  F.  Kennedy  t'^^iooue  Teieuraph-Heraid  .  .  . 

■,  Dale  Stierman 

gravesite.  Contest  judges  agreed 

•‘the  whole  pathetic  story  was  class  b 

wrapped  up  in  this  one  graphic  class  b-  division  i  (ir,.ono  circu- 

picture.”  lation  or  more) — Reporters-Photoirraph- 

1'  u  11  1  1  i  1.  prs  and  other  employes:  photography 

Koshollek  also  W  on  a  trophy  combined  with  other  work, 
as  first  place  winner  for  staff 

.  .  v  J.  Newspaper  Photographer 

photographers  on  newspapers  of 

more  than  .')(),000  circulation.  .Section  I— Spot  News 

~  n  t  1-  Benton  Harbor  News-Palladium  .  .  . 

Chuck  .Anderson,  Dtihuque  West  stafTord 

(la.)  Telearaph-Herahl,  was  top  2.  Sheboygan  Press  - Gene  Henschel 

...Inn..,.  3.  Sandusky  Register  Dick  McCullough 

Winner  in  the  competition  on 
newspapers  of  less  than  .50,000  Section  2— Simrts 
circulation  for  a  spot  news  pic-  ''  Telegraph-Herald 

ture,  “First  .Aid.”  2.  Dubuque  Telegraph-Herald  .  .  . 

.A  sports  picture,  “Baby  of  3.  Appleton  Post-Crescent  . 
the  Family,”  won  a  trophy  for  David  F.  Wagner 

John  G.  White  of  the  Telegraph-  SecMon  .2  Features 

Herald  in  competition  for  part-  '•  Salina  Journal  . Fritz  Mendell 

time  photographers,  including  -  ^"""•^w:s‘s"  fiord 

reporter-photographers,  on  3.  Dubuque  Telegraph-Herald  •  .  ■  . 
newspapers  of  over  15,000  cir- 

dilation.  J>crtion  -I  Picture  Series 

Tom  Pew,  Troy  (O.)  Daily  ^ 

XeWfl,  was  the  top  winner  among  -■  Benton  Harlxir  News-Palladium  .  .  . 
part-time  photographers  on  3.  no  award  stafTor.1 

newspapers  of  less  than  15,000 

cifpiilntinn  with  Bio  footiieo  CLAS.S  B  Division  II  (Less  than  15,- 

Clicuiaiion  Wltn  nis  feature  pic-  (I0('_  |,j,rt-time  photographers) 

ture,  “.A  Generation  of  War.” 

In  color  competition,  Henry  Photographer 

Herr  Gill  of  the  Chicago  Daily  .Section  i  .siMit  News 
Xew.  was  the  trophy  winner  for  .V  [^Znal'^iiyT.idVntV.Joh^n  " 

his  picture,  “Kennedy  Funeral.”  s.  Troy  Daily  News  . Tom  Pew 

Certificate  Award  winners  Section  2-Sports 
Werer  l.  Newton  Daily  News  . Ed  Peck 

2.  Indiana  Daily  Student.  .John  Fulton 
BLACK  AND  WHITE  COMPETITION  3.  Greeley  Daily  Tribune  .  .  . 

CLASS  A— DIVISION  1  (Staff  photog-  Paul  F.  Moloney 

raphers  on  newspaiiers  of  .50,000  circu-  Section  .2  — f'eatures 

lation  or  more)  1.  Troy  Daily  News . Tom  Pew 

Section  I — Spot  News  2.  Troy  I)aily  News . Tom  Pew 

3.  Wellington  Daily  News  .  .  . 

Name  of  Newspaper  Photographer  Norman  Sunderland 

1.  Chicago  Sun-Timc.s  ...  .....  t,.  .  o  • 

Thomas  Kneelione  ' .  Tirtut*  'r'loTrnm 

2.  Chicago  .Sun-Times  ....  Duane  Hall  L  Columbus  Daily  Telegram  . 

3.  Chicago  Daily  News  ..John  Tweedle  ,  •!rf!'T«m‘'pew 

L  To,;i.u7la|ll’t«r-Journ«l  Dave  Harvey  COLOR  COMPETITION 

2.  Wisconsin  State  Journal  .  .  . 

A.  CraiR  Benson  Newspaper  PhotoRrapher 

3.  Topeka  CapitaUJournal  Dave  Harvey 

CLASS  C  (Color  Tear  Sheets  Only) 

Section  III — Features  1.  ChicaRo  Daily  News  Henry  Herr  Gill 

1.  Milwaukee  Journal  GeorRe  Koshollek  2.  Pontiac  Pre^^s . Edward  R.  Noble 

2.  ChicaRO  Daily  News  ....Gary  Settle  3.  Worthington  Daily  Globe  ... 

3.  Wichita  EaRle-Bearon  Bill  Stephens  L.  A.  Schlick 

Section  IV— Picture  Series  Class  D— Picture  Use 

1.  ChicaRo  Daily  News  ....Gary  Settle  1.  ChicaRO  Daily  News 

2.  ChicaRo  Daily  News  Henry  Herr  Gill  2.  Dubuque  TeleRraph-HeraUI 

3.  Pontiac  Pres  ....fMwand  R.  Noble  3.  WorthinRton  Daily  Globe 
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&  Forecast 


"Tragedy  Revisited"  by  George  Koshollek  of  the  Milwaukee  Journal 
is  the  sweepstakes  trophy  winner  in  the  28th  annual  news  pictures 
contest  sponsored  by  Northwestern  University's  Medill  School  of 
Journalism  for  member  newspapers  of  the  Inland  Daily  Press 
Association.  Four-year-old  Christopher  Kennedy  stands  alone  in 
front  of  other  members  of  the  mourning  family  at  the  Robert  F. 
Kennedy  gravesite.  Standing  at  one  side,  with  his  back  to  the 
camera  is  President  Johnson. 


Broadcasters 
honor  hustling 
photographer 

Arlington,  Tex. 

The  Texas  Association  of 
Broadcasters  has  established  an 
award  in  memory  of  Steve  Pier- 
inger,  a  27-year-old  newsman 
who  died  as  a  result  of  burns 
suffered  while  filming  a  gas¬ 
oline  tank  exjilosion  near  Ken- 
nedale,  July  ill.  Pieringer  was 
a  cameraman-coirespondent  for 
KRLD-tv  in  Dallas. 

Roy  Bacus,  general  manager 
of  WBAB-tv  and  radio  and  out¬ 
going  president  of  TAB,  said 
the  Pieringer  Award  would  be 
presented  each  year  to  the 
newsman  who  most  closely 
matched  the  characteristics  of 
Pieringer,  whom  he  called  a 
“hustling  newsman.” 

Pieringer — a  fun-loving,  fast¬ 
rolling  newsman — was  self- 
made  in  the  news  business. 

He  left  high  school  at  16  and 
took  up  a  camera  shortly  there¬ 
after.  In  no  time  he  had  po¬ 
licemen,  firemen  and  assorted 
listening  posts  all  over  the 
county  alerting  him  to  fast¬ 
breaking  news.  His  home  and 
mobile  unit  bristled  with  an¬ 
tennae  soaking  in  radio  waves 
from  every  source  imaginable. 


NEWS-JOURNAL 

PAPERS 

for  readership  plus 

The  1968  review  will  highlight  the  news 
of  the  ye^r  in  this  action  market .  . .  gov¬ 
ernment,  business,  finance,  industry  in 
Delaware.  Intimate,  vital  because  of 
business  trends  and  industry  reports 
from  this  corporation  center.  The  fore¬ 
cast  will  contain  pertinent,  new  outlook 
material— important  to  every  facet  of 
business. 

the  market:  18-30%  above  average 
income* 

the  circulation;  135.000  homes— sat¬ 
urating  Delaware,  plus  areas  of  New 
jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland! 
publication  date: 

EVENING  JOURNAL  1/7/69 
THE  MORNING  NEWS  1/8/69 
size;  8  columns  x  300  lines 
closing:  December  20  for  all  materials 
Your  firm  benefits  through  representa¬ 
tion  in  this  influential,  decision-making 
market  place. 

NEWS  JOURNAL  PAPERS 

Wilmington,  Delaware 

or  Story  &  Kelly-Smith,  Inc. 
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SYNDICATE  FEATURES 

Nicola  adds  spice 
to  religious  pages 

Ky  Don  Maley 


Anyone  would  think  that  a 
\fU'  York  Tunes  copylwy,  ex- 
liausted  from  covering  the  re¬ 
ligion  tjeat  while  carrying  a  full 
load  of  credits  at  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  would  doze  peacefully 
as  sermons,  epistles,  psalms,  gos¬ 
pels  and  pleas  to  put  something 
in  the  plate  wafted  over  his 
head. 

Hut  not  Joe  Nicola.  The  33- 
year-old  erstwhile  copyboy  is 
now  editor  of  Religious  News 
Ft'atures.  While  fighting  sleep 
during  one  dreary  sermon 
Nicola  hit  on  the  idea  that  re¬ 
ligious  news  ought  not  be  the 
harbinger  of  unconsciousness. 
“In.stead,”  he  says,  “I  thought 
someone  should  put  .some  life 
into  it,  make  it  interesting,  and 
present  it  as  a  news  story  in¬ 
stead  of  as  a  dreary  yarn  with 
limited  appeal.” 

And  after  a  10  year  ai)pren- 
ticeship  learning  the  ropes  in 
the  religious  press  field  (which 
include  his  Times  stint  and  tours 
of  duty  as  a  writer  for  a  Cath¬ 
olic  weekly  on  New  York’s  Long 
Island  and  as  a  staff  writer  for 
Religious  News  Service,  the  ecu¬ 
menical  newsgathering  agency, 
Nicola  set  up  his  syndicate  (6 
Boston  Road,  Belleros**.  New 
York,  11120).  “We  supply  ma- 
toial  to  such  religious  publica¬ 
tions  as  The  Catholic  Herald- 
Citizen  of  Milwaukee;  the 
Mountahi  Echo  of  the  Vermont 
Epi.scopal  Diocese,  and  .Inicr- 
icHH  Jeu'ish  Life  of  Trenton, 
-\.  J. 

Next  January  Nicola  will 
launch  a  .service  offering  re¬ 
ligious  news  features  high  in 
leader  interest.  “So  they  will 
stand  out  not  only  on  a  Church- 
Religion  page  but  on  any  page 
of  the  paper,  any  day  of  the 
week.” 

Nicola  ft?els  his  updated  fea¬ 
ture  .service  offers  an  interesting 
jiackage  of  one  feature  of  750 
words  a  week  with  art.  “These 
will  not  l)e  opinion  pieces,  or 
inspirational  columns,  nor  will 
they  deal  with  the  hard  news 
about  religion  that  is  handled 
regularly'  by  the  wire  services 
and  other  sources,”  he  said. 
"Ours  will  l)e  news  features  of 
the  upl)eat  human  interest  vari¬ 
ety.” 

Nicola’s  features  will  lie 
dressed-up  with  “heady  heads” 
and  “zippy  leads.”  The  topics 
he’ll  cover  are  of  interest,  he 
.says,  liecause  they  are  "brand 


Joe  Nicola 


new”  and  “exclusive”  in  their 
circulation  area.  As  exami)les  of 
the  topics  covered  by  the  fea¬ 
ture  service  are: 

•  A  piece  al)out  a  divinity 
.student’s  discovery'  that  the 
dashing  James  Bond  is  actually 
an  Ian  Fleming  uptlate  of  St. 
(leorge. 

•  An  article  on  the  religious 
origins  of  bowling. 

•  A  Protestant  minister  and 
a  Catholic  priest  liecome  the 
Huntley  and  Brinkley  of  the 
ecumenical  movement. 

•  A  clergyman  lal)els  “Bo¬ 
nanza”  as  the  best  religious  pro¬ 
gram  on  tv,  and  explains  why. 

•  The  litiuor  indu.stry  helps  a 
priest  to  get  Juvenile  delinquents 
“high,”  at  his  “Sky  Ranch” 
where  troubled  youths  are 
taught  to  fly. 

•  A  rabbi’s  long-running 
Broadway  hit — a  series  of  sem¬ 
inars  in  which  Broadway  theatre 
.'Jtars  discuss  the  religious  sig¬ 
nificance  of  various  non-religious 
dramas  and  musicals. 

• 

Bible  stories  offered 
by  pattern  syndieate 

The  Spadea  Syndicate,  which 
deals  basically  in  women’s  pat¬ 
terns  and  children’s  books,  is 
intr«Miucing  what  they  call  the 
“world’s  most  t)eautifully  illus¬ 
trated”  l)ook  of  Bible  stories. 

According  to  Jim  Spadea,  the 
syndicate’s  president,  the  book 
was  printed  in  Italy  and  con¬ 
tains  155  multicolored  illustra¬ 
tions  by  the  Florentine  artist 
Giorgio  Sansoni.  Large  type  is 
use<l  for  easy'  reading. 

The  biblical  book  is  cui’rently' 
syndicated  in  newspapers  in  the 
U.S.A.  and  Canada. 


5  authorities  write 
on  nation’s  problems 

Xeu'sday  asked  five  persons 
to  write  down — in  the  form  of 
open  letters  to  the  Presidential 
candidates — some  of  the  actions 
the  new  President  should  take 
to  meet  the  challenges  facing 
the  country. 

The  five-part  series,  1,500 
words  each,  says  Newsday  Spe¬ 
cials  will  “give  readers  a 
needed  delineation  of  the  di¬ 
mensions  of  our  great  problems 
as  well  as  proposals  worth 
.studying.” 

The  writers  are: 

Foreign  .Affairs;  Vietnam: 
Henry  Steele  Commager,  his¬ 
torian. 

Urban  Affairs;  the  Ghetto: 
New  York’s  Mayor  John  V. 
Lindsay. 

Law  and  Order:  Morris  B. 
Abram,  president  of  Brandeis 
University. 

Youth  and  Violence:  William 
Sloane  Coffin  Jr.,  Yale  chaplain. 

Dynamics  of  Democracy: 
Daniel  P.  Moynihan,  director  of 
the  MIT-Han'ard  Joint  Center 
of  Urban  Studies. 

Newsday  planned  to  run  the 
articles  one-a-week  until  Elec¬ 
tion  Day.  For  syndication  pur¬ 
poses,  however,  they  have  put 
them  together  as  a  series  to  run 
on  consecutive  days. 


CT-NYNS  offers  RFK’s 
Cuban  erisis  report 

“Thirteen  Days,”  an  “inside” 
account  of  the  Cuban  missile 
crisis  of  Octol)er,  1962,  written 
by'  the  late  Senator  Roln'rt  F. 
Kennedy,  is  the  new  offering  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune-New  York 
News  Syndicate,  Inc. 

Wiitten  originally  at  the  le- 
<iue.st  of  the  Xew  York  Times, 
but  withheld  from  publication 
for  ))olitical  reasons,  the  manu- 
.script  has  now  l)een  released. 
The  Chicago  Tribune  Syndicate 
obtained  newspaper  syndication 
rights.  .Magazine  rights  were 
l)urchased  by  McCall’s  and 
Norton  will  publish  the  material 
in  book  form  on  January  20th. 

The  material  has  been  pre¬ 
pared  for  newspaper  readers  in 
eight  installments?. 

Etiquette  eoliiinn 
by  Elizabeth  Post 

A  new  offering  from  Newsday' 
Specials  is  “Doing  the  Right 
Thing,”  by  Elizabeth  L.  Post, 
Emily’s  granddaughter-in-law, 
who  continues  the  family  tradi¬ 
tion  with  a  six-a-week  column 
on  etiquette. 

The  syndicate  says  her  mail 
shows  that  young  people  and 
underprivileged  people  are 
“avid  to  do  the  right  thing.” 


Helen  Bottle 


Column  fuels  up 
fire  on  SS  bills 

“The  pen  is  mightier  than  the 
sword”  someone  once  said,  and 
or  wrote,  and  the  cliche  has  been 
overworked  ever  since.  Rut  it’.s 
true,  the  pen  can  accomplish 
more  than  any  other  persuasive 
implement,  as  a  King  Features 
columnist  proved  recently. 

Helen  Bottle,  who  says  she 
changed  from  a  “country 
stringer”  to  a  heart-stringer  10 
years  ago,  asked  her  readers  to 
send  mail  to  ser\’icemen  in  Viet¬ 
nam.  She  estimates  that  they 
sent  “some  200,000  pieces  of  mail 
and  it’s  still  coming.”  For  this 
she  received  personal  commen¬ 
dations  from  General  Westmore¬ 
land  and  the  Governor  of 
Georgia. 

When  a  working  wife  sent  a 
letter  to  her  “Helen  Help  Us” 
column,  her  plea  for  help  moved 
Helen  enough  to  write  a  column 
that  later  caused  a  Congressman 
to  introduce  a  bill  that  would 
have  far-reaching  effects  on  the 
Social  Security  set-up  with  l)ene- 
fits  to  working  wives. 

“Social  Security  revision  bills 
before  Congress  seek  to  correct 
other  inequities,  especially  as 
concerns  widows  and  widowers,” 
Miss  Bottle  said.  “Frankly,  1 
don’t  know  which  bill  is  l)est,  but 
my  idea  is  to  churn  up  enough 
interest  among  my  readers  so 
that  their  letters  will  churn  up 
action  among  Congressmen.  Let 
Congress  hash  out  the  l)est 
amendments — I  just  want  them 
to  get  cracking,  that’s  all!  Too 
many  bills  die  of  undernourish¬ 
ment  back  in  Washington.” 

• 

lisraeli  Mar  in  strip 

Heavenly  Comics  Syndicate 
(Tulsa,  oicla.)  is  offering  a  bit 
of  history  in  comic  strip  style. 
The  Arab-Israeli  Six  Day  War 
of  June,  1967,  is  related  in  a 
26-day  series  b.v  Bill  Coble,  who 
is  a  display  advertising  sales¬ 
man  for  the  Shawnee  (Okla.) 
News-Star. 
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material  to  the  exclusion  of 
others,  in  the  absence  of  other 
specific  allegations,  such  as  a 
conspiracy  to  restrain  trade  or 
tie-in  deals. 

There  is  no  allegation  in  the 
complaint,  the  Hearst  lawyers 
noted,  that  any  restraint  on  com¬ 
petition  affected  the  “deprived” 
newspapers.  In  the  final  an¬ 
alysis,  they  contended,  if  the 
anti-trust  laws  are  to  be  changed 
to  stop  syndicates  from  selling 
the  way  they  do,  the  remedy 
must  come  from  Congress. 

Chicago  Tribune  lawyers  de- 
clareil  that  the  “sole  and  nar¬ 
row”  issue  is  whether  a  feature 
syndicate  has  the  right  to  say  to 
a  licensee:  ‘You  are  the  only 
newspaper  in  this  area  we  will 
license,’  regardless  of  the  size 
of  the  geographical  area  encom¬ 
passed. 

Leaving  the  definition  of  “rea¬ 
sonableness”  of  the  territory  to 
the  Anti-Trust  Division  or  the 
courts,  it  was  asserted,  is  not 
now  required  by  court  decisions 
that  sustain  the  legality  of  copy¬ 
right  licenses  granting  exclu¬ 
sive  territory. 

Questions  raised 

Pertinent  questions  were  put 
to  the  court:  What  would  be  a 
“reasonable”  territory  for  a 
metropolitan  newspaper  that 
may  not  have  extensive  circula¬ 
tion  in  an  outlying  area  but  de¬ 
pends  on  the  features  to  retain 
the  readers  it  does  have  or  to 
attract  new  ones  in  that  area? 

What  about  a  new  newspaper 
that  has  no  readers  at  the  out¬ 
set?  How  is  its  territory  to  be 
defined? 

What  of  new  features  that 
have  no  buyers  until  some  news¬ 
paper  invests  in  and  promotes 
them?  Are  they  to  be  accorded 
broader  territories  during  the 
development  stage? 

Who  is  to  determine  when  the 
new  features  have  liecome  popu¬ 
lar  and  thus  subject  to  the  nar¬ 
rower  territory? 

Does  a  columnist,  for  example, 
violate  the  Sherman  Act  by 
licensing  his  feature  to  a  single 
(Continued  on  page  44) 


Exclusive  area  is  issue 

3  syndicates  attack 
anti -trust  complaint 


Three  syndicates  that  sell  fea-  package  purchased  and  itemizes 
tures  to  newspapers  in  the  the  weekly  rates,  as  follows: 
United  States  have  challenged  Ga.soline  Alley,  $200;  Winnie 
the  legality  of  the  Government’s  Winkle,  $175;  Bremla  Starr, 
complaint  that  they  violate  the  $175;  Goren  Bridge  column,  $60; 
anti-trust  laws  by  contracting  Hedda  Hopper  Hollywood  col- 
for  exclusive  rights  in  broad  umn,  $60,  and  Lolly,  $100. 
territories.  The  anti-trust  lawyers  did  not 

Federal  Judge  Inzer  B.  Wyatt,  submit  any  contracts  from  the 
who  is  sitting  in  the  Southern  other  companies  involved  in  the 
District  of  New  York,  has  under  complaint.  They  are  the  Hearst 
consideration  the  arguments  by  Corporation  (King  Features 
legal  counsel  for  the  companies  Syndicate)  and  Field  Enter- 
that  there  is  no  basis  in  law  for  P'  ises  Inc.  (Publishers-Hall 
the  action  brought  against  them  Syndicate). 

bv  the  Department  of  Justice 
f  ,  '  (>ovemment  s  ca.<«e 

almost  a  year  ago. 

A  sjiokesman  for  Judge  Wyatt  Opposing  the  motions  to  throw 
told  E&P  this  week  there  was  the  case  out  of  court,  the  Gov- 
little  likelihood  that  the  court  ernment  lawyers  stated:  “The 
would  rule  on  the  defendants’  only  real  issue  is  whether  or  not 
motion  for  summary’  judgment  the  agreed  upon  exclusive  terms 
dismissing  the  complaint  “in  the  are  or  are  not  reasonably  pro- 
near  future.”  portioned  to  the  needs  of  the 

Government  attorneys  have  newspaper  licensees  for  the  pro- 
contended  that  it  is  a  clear  vio-  tection  of  the  assets  (features) 
lation  of  the  Sherman  Anti  that  have  lieen  purchased. 

Trust  -4ct  when  syndicate  con-  "A.  naked  agreement  l)etween 
tracts  for  exclusivity  foreclose  a  syndicate  and  a  newspaper 
readers  of  other  newspapers  that  the  syndicate,  in  return  for 
from  access  to  features  that  may  a  sum  of  money,  will  not  sell  to 
be  offered.  another  newspaper  would  lie  a 

.  ,  .  plain  violation  of  the  Sherman 

Rely  on  vop> right  la>»  Q^jy  Jjecause  the  agreement 

The  basic  argument  in  behalf  Ls  related  to  a  legitimate  main 
of  the  syndicates  is  that  the  transaction  (licensing  a  feature) 
copyright  and  business  laws  per-  it  e^ape  per  se  illegality’ 

mit  an  artist  or  writer  to  grant  requires  analysis  under  a 

exclusive  franchises  for  publica-  of  reason.  If  the  terms  are 

tion  of  material  which  they  unreasonably  broad,  then  they 
create.  All  of  the  features  put  violate  the  Sherman  Act  and 
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and  it  is  well  settled  in  law,  the  P*'  Lh'S  issue,  the  Government 
syndicate  lawyers  assert,  that  said,  the  matter  should  be 
the  owners  of  the  copyright  may,  brought  to  trial.  It  was  indicated 
directly  or  through  a  third  in  the  papers  that  the  complaint 
party,  assign  the  use  of  them  to  originated  with  some  small-city 
exclusive  territories.  newspapers  which  were  blocked 

In  answer  to  the  Government’s  obtaining  certain  features 

argument  that  an  official  agency  *»ecause  the  contracts  with  the 
or  the  courts  should  have  the  metropolitan  newspapers  covered 
authority  to  determine  if  the  their  areas  despite  a  sparse  cir- 
territorial  exclusivity  is  too  culation  in  them, 
broad,  the  syndicates  declared  respect  to  the  Bulletin  con- 

this  is  a  nov’el  contention  and  tract  it  was  pointed  out  that  the 
would  obviously  impose  on  the  Philadelphia  paper  had  exclu- 
courts  an  “immense  problem”  of  riphts  to  some  features  in 

administrative  difficulties.  where  its  total  sale  was  as 

The  rather  substantial  file  of  as  a  few  hundred  copies, 

documents  liefore  Judge  Wyatt  c  uj-  -j-  •  i . 

includes  only  one  example  of  a  Subdividing  a  right 

contract  between  a  syndicate  and  The  Hearst  brief  maintained 
a  newspaper  that  spells  out  the  that  a  copyright  owner  or  as- 
exclusivity  agreement.  This  is  signee  with  a  legitimate  right  to 
described  as  “a  licensing  agree-  exploit  copyrighted  material  to 
ment”  between  the  Philadelphia  the  exclusion  of  others  does  not 
Itulletin  and  the  Chicago  Trib-  incur  anti-trust  liability  by  sub- 
une-New  Y’ork  News  Syndicate,  dividing  these  rights  so  as  to 
Executed  in  1960,  the  five-year  create  a  larger  number  of  licen- 
agreement  shows  the  sj’ndicate  sees  with  rights  to  exploit  such 
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tell  ME,'C7 
Dorothy... 


by  Dorothy  Crispo 

How  come  in  this  campaign  you 
don’t  hear  much  about  the  politi¬ 
cians  "tossing  their  hats  in  the 
ring?” 


They’re  too  busy  passing  them 
around. 

Dorex  Features  International 
80  Park  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10016 
(S  a  week).  (212)  682-5150 


Onassis  series 
offered  by  NANA 

According  to  North  American 
Newspaper  Alliance  the  Aris¬ 
totle  Onassis-Jackie  Kennedy 
union  is  “one  of  the  marriages 
of  the  century,”  and  “readers 
are  hungry  for  facts  about 
Onassis.” 

In  an  effort  to  enlighten  the 
public,  NANA  is  offering  a 
three-part  series  of  articles  on 
the  Greek  billionaire — “lover, 
financial  wheeler-dealer,  and 
political  fixer — written  by  a 
Pulitzer  Prize  reporter,  Fred 
Sparks,  and  the  Greek  journal¬ 
ist,  Stephanos  Zotos. 

According  to  the  syndicate. 
Sparks  has  fre<|uently  reported 
on  the  Greek  shipping  tycoon 
and  Zotos  has  known  Onassis 
since  school  days — “they  roomed 
together.” 


Olympics  reporter  fails 
to  clear  prize  hurdle 


Bishop's  book,  “The  Day  Ken-  Because  of  a  choice  assign-  Cady  was  graduated  from 
nedy  Was  Shot,”  .scheduled  to  ment,  Steve  Cady  of  the  .Vc«’  Harvard  in  1949,  was  reporter 
lie  published  by  Funk  &  Wag-  York  Timex  sports  staff  didn’t  and  yachting  editor  for  the 
nails  on  Novemlx'r  22,  the  fifth  get  a  $.)0()  prize.  Providence  (R.  I.)  Joiirnal-llul- 

anniver.sary  of  the  assassination  Cady  entered  three  stories  in  letin,  joined  the  New  York  Times 
in  Dallas.  the  Ocala  (Fla.)  Chamlier  of  sports  staff  in  IfiGO. 

This  is  the  book  the  Kennedys  Commerce  contest  for  the  Ix'st 
reportedly  asked  Jim  Bisho))  not  news  story  about  a  Florida-bred  • 

to  write.  It  includes  accounts  of  horse.  Cady  was  tohl  his  stories 

the  hi.storic  scene  aboard  Air  had  finished  first  and  second ;  the  Alarilie  life  SCIlliliar 
Force  One  when  the  new  Presi-  first-prize  tale,  printed  .\ugust  \TLaxta 

dent  was  sworn  in,  what  LBJ  2.3,  was  about  the  Ocala-bred  third  in  a  serie.s  of  four 

and  Jackie  Kennedy  had  to  say  hor.se.  Dr.  Fager,  setting  a  world  seminars  sponsored  by  the 
to  each  other  on  the  funeral  mile  record.  Southern  Regional  Education 

flight,  why  Bobby  Kennedy  There  wa.s  a  catch  in  the  tele-  Board  will  take  nl-iee  Ortolier 

l.hone.l  J.  Edgar  Hoover  after  gram  to  Ca.ly;  “Under  rules  27-31  at  th^  Duke  Univei  s^^^ 
the  assassinatitm,  evidence  that  winner  must  be  present  at  turf  Marine  Laboratory  Beaufort 
O.swald  actually  wanted  to  lie  writers  breakfast  Monday  Oct.  jyj  C  This  seminar  on  “Our 
captured,  LBJ’s  thoughts  the  7  to  receive  award,  .\dvise  im-  Coastal  Waters:  Problems  and 
first  night  of  his  Presidency,  and  mediately  whether  you  will  be  Potentials”  has  been  planned  to 

•  -It  T  -11  „  1  P'’ovide  20  Southern  journalists 

The  Kh  S  series  will  lie  titled,  Sports  Editor  Jim  Roach  ^vith  a  general  picture  of  the 

“The  Day  JFK  Was  Shot,”  and  phoned  Ocala  to  express  the  hope  field  of  oceanography, 
instalments  will  run  1,000  words  the  rule  would  lie  waived  because 
for  weekdays,  1,200  to  1,500  he  had  assigned  Cady  to  the  • 

words  for  Sundays.  Ten  photo  Olympic  Games,  and  had  booked 

illustrations  will  accompany  the  him  to  start  filing  from  Mexico  Mlisoillll  magazine 
series.  Release  date  is  Sunday,  City  October  1.  Roach  told  the  Washington 

Novemlxn-  24.  manager  of  the  Chamlier  of  The  Smithsonian  Institution, 

•  Commerce  that  he  d  feel  RUilty  niecca  of  tourists  and  students, 

assignment  had  cost  Cady  jg  expected  to  announce  in  Janu- 

Chaiijrpis  at  Newsweek  ntn-'i^n^cA  nf  definite  plans  to  begin  pub- 

"  pCcii  in  nlnc^  oi  •  i *  t«. •  _  xt  *1 

Newsweek  Feature  SerA-ice  The  Chamlx-r  of'  Commerce  I'shmg  a  magazine.  No  editorial 
has  appointed  William  Flynn  as  was  adamant.  No  Cady,  no  $300.  been  hired  but  the 

Western  correspondent  and  busi-  This  was  the  sixth  national  Prospective  editor  is  Edward  K. 

ness  manager.  He  is  a  former  contest  in  three  years  in  which  Thompson,  former  editor  of  Life, 


3  syndicates 

(Continued  from  page  43) 


newspaper?  If  not,  under  pres- 
<‘nt  law,  how  can  it  lie  called  a 
violation  if  he  selects  two  or  10 
or  100  newsjiapers  as  licensees? 
This  is  what  he  does  through  an 
arrangement  with  the  syndicate. 

What  concerns  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  the  court  was  told,  is  that 
the  licensing  agreement  with  the 
newspaper  sometimes  involves 
the  price  to  be  paid  for  the  fea¬ 
ture  based  on  the  extent  of  the 
exclusive  territory.  Other  fac¬ 
tors  in  syndicate  pricing  are  the 
newspaper’s  total  circulation, 
whether  the  feature  is  by  itself 
or  part  of  a  package,  and  serv¬ 
icing  costs. 


Even  the  pool  newsmen  were  begin  to  pass  you  by.”  its  opportunities, 

shunted  aside,  Musel  reported.  Harry  Webber,  assistant  art  At  another  session  four  com- 
“They  were  taken  to  one  side  director  at  Young  &  Rubicam,  mercials  prepared  by  Benton  & 
of  the  500-acre  island  and  told  to  said  advertising  men  such  as  Bill  Bowles  for  the  State  Commis- 

wait  to  meet  Onassis  before  the  Bernbach  made  it  on  “sheer  guts  sion  for  Human  Rights  were 

ceremony.  — got  on  an  idea  and  concept  and  shown. 

“After  a  few  minutes  when  he  had  the  fortitude  to  stick  with  -pjje  series,  which  depicts  what 
did  not  appear  and  the  time  for  them,  but  black  art  directors  are  discrimination  is  through  a  non- 
the  ceremony  passed,”  Musel  re-  hemmed  in.  The  black  cats  you  ^vhite’s  eye,  should  be  run  in  all 
ported,  “pool  repre.sentatives  see  on  Madison  Avenue  are  just  media.  Commissioner  Magnum 
rushed  across  the  island  on  foot  carbon  copies  of  the  Anglo-  suggested, 

through  driving  rain  to  the  Saxon  image  of  an  adman.”  ^ 

church  and  found  the  wedding  In  advertising,  he  said  the  of  a  B&B  employe 

well  underway  and  the  door  clannishness  of  Italian-Amer- 

barred  by  a  Secret  Service  ican  art  directors  is  looked  upon  discrimination  when  it 

as  a  natural  phenomenon  . . .  you  ^  ^ 

“We  were  not  given  any  ex-  can  grow  a  beard,  dress  as  you  summer.  The  family 

planation  for  the  failure  of  two  please,  and  vent  your  feelings  ji,,es  in  a  New  Jersey  suburb, 
of  the  most  publicized  people  in  whenever  and  wherever  you  i,-- 

the  world  to  offer  even  element-  please,  and  everyone  accepts  this  ®  television  spot  shows  a 

ary  cooperation  to  those  invited  conduct.”  This  temperament  be-  . 

to  the  island  to  cover  the  event.”  comes  a  liability,  if  you  are  from  a  white  girl  s  home  by  the 
At  the  end  of  the  ceremony,  black,  said  Webber  who  wore  a  s  mother.  Anower  ad  shows 

Musel  was  taken  by  boat  to  the  scarf  and  field  jacket  and  long  frustration  of  filing  a  job 
airport  at  Aktion,  where  he  gave  hair.  f  "d  buying  a  home.  The  closing 

members  of  the  U.S.  and  Brit-  Elliott  remarked  that  he  each  commercial  is  How 

ish  press  a  briefing.  Mu.sel  and  wouldn’t  be  surprised  if  told  that  "’uuld  you  feel . 

other  members  of  the  pool  were  the  number  of  Negro  account  • 

then  flown  to  Athens.  executives  hired  in  the  last  few 

months  could  be  counted  on  one 

However,  he  said,  many  have  POTTSTOWN,  Pa. 

been  hired  who  will  be  account  .A.  $25-a-w’eek  package  increase 

executives  in  two  to  five  years  over  two  years  ended  a  strike  by 

from  now.  “You  can’t  expect  an  57  members  of  the  Newspaper 

instant  advertising  executive,”  Guild  against  the  Pottstoum 
he  stressed.  Mercitry  this  week.  Publication 

Elliott  said  the  4.A’s  is  making  was  halted  for  one  day.  The 


Wedding 
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Mrs.  Kennedy,  her  party  of 
eight,  and  Onassis  flew  to  the 
Onassis-owned  island  of  Skor- 
pios,  where  his  yacht  Christina 
was  anchored.  Their  arrival 
Friday,  October  18,  was  followed 
within  hours  by  scores  of  jour¬ 
nalists. 

Before  the  day  was  over,  the 
press  corps  totaled  more  than 
100  men  and  women  speaking 
every  European  language.  Those 
with  cars  left  them  parked  and 
joined  donkeys  in  negotiating 
winding,  potholed  dirt  roads. 

Nidrion  has  no  hotels.  News¬ 
men  found  themselves  bargain¬ 
ing  for  makeshift  accommoda¬ 
tions  with  local  residents. 

One  television  cre\v  found  it¬ 
self  bedding  down  on  the  top 
floor  of  a  shed.  Downstairs, 
goats  bleated  all  night. 

I  was  chicken.  1  lioarded  a 

ferry  boat  eveij  night,  woke  Questions  yes^  answers  no 
up  the  captain  and  had  him  take 

me  across  a  narrow'  canal  to  an-  Before  leaving  the  island, 
other  village  with  a  hotel.  .Musel  was  one  of  a  handful  of 

The  biggest  success  scored  by  reporters  and  photographers 
journalists  and  photographers  allowed  aboard  the  Christina  to 
came  Saturday,  when  one  boat  attend  a  promised  press  confer- 
managed  to  run  the  Onassis  ence,  which  never  materialized, 
blockade  and  reach  Skorpios.  Although  the  new  Mrs.  Onassis 
Guards  and  Christina  crewmen  and  her  husband  had  a  drink  of 
shoved  and  pushed  for  a  few  champagne  with  the  press  for  a 
minutes,  but  things  quieted  down  minutes,  they  refused  to 

when  Mrs.  Kennedy  agreed  to  answer  any  pertinent  questions, 
pose  for  a  few  pictures. 

14  allowed  on  island 

Photographers  who  set  up 
long-lens  cameras  on  the  shore 
in  hopes  of  snapping  Mrs.  Ken¬ 
nedy  or  Onassis  when  they  ap¬ 
peared  on  deck  got  nothing  but 
tired  feet.  Nobody  appeared  on 
deck. 

A  chance  to  see  and  interview 
the  couple  came,  but  most  of  the 
Nidrion  press  corps  was  ex¬ 
cluded.  Few  of  the  14  journalists 
and  photographers  permitted  to 
go  onto  the  island  for  the 
wedding  w’ere  chosen  from  our 
ranks. 

Their  presence  was  arranged 
in  .Athens  in  negotiations  by 
major  U.S.  and  European  news 
agencies,  television  networks  and 
Greek  Onassis  representatives. 

Finally,  even  that  fell  through. 

The  “pool”  reporters  and  pho¬ 
tographers  were  barred  from 
entering  the  chapel  without  ex¬ 
planation. 

C.liupel  door  barred 

Roliert  Musel,  a  senior  editor 
of  United  Press  International, 
was  the  only  American  among 
the  small  group  of  newsmen  and 
photographers  officially  permit¬ 
ted  to  cov'er  the  wedding  on  a 
“pool”  basis  for  newspapers, 
television  and  radio. 
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in  testudo*  the  t  is  small,  but 


because  Teletype  is  a  registered  trademark 
identifying  Teletype  Corporation  products— 
and  used  correctly  only  as  an  adjective,  as 
in:  "Send  it  on  the  Teletype  machine.”  It  is 
never  used  as  a  noun  or  verb,  as  in:  "Send  it 
on  the  Teletype,”  or  “Teletype  it.” 


Candidates  on  Fol 

{('onfhiiied  frmn  page  7) 


of  Information  Act  in  1967,  govern¬ 
ment  agencie-i  had  sweeping  and  unwar¬ 
ranted  discretion  to  determine  what  re¬ 
quired  secrecy  in  the  “public  interest.” 
There  was  inconsistency  among  the  agen¬ 
cies  and — all  to<»  often — the  term  “public 
interest”  was  used  as  an  excuse  for  cov¬ 
ering  up  irregularities  or  mistakes. 

The  Freedom  of  Information  .Act,  as 
Richard  D.  Smyser  of  the  .Associated 
I’ress  Managing  Editors  .Association  has 
pointed  out.  provides  an  “inducement” 
to  the  federal  agencies  “to  make  the  full¬ 
est  information  available  to  the  public.  ’ 
An  important  inducement  is  its  provis¬ 
ion  for  court  procedure  through  which  the 
public  can  obtain  information  wrong¬ 
fully  withheld. 

This  is  not  to  say  the  public  should 
have  automatic  access  to  all  the  govern¬ 
ment's  files.  But  the  importance  of  the 
law  is  that  its  exemptions  are  clearly  de¬ 
lineated  by  statute.  For  example,  there 
should  be  no  "clearly  unwarranted  invas¬ 
ion  of  personal  privacy”  (such  as  per¬ 
sonnel  and  medii’al  files)  and  the  govern¬ 
ment  must  pr<»tect  the  individuals  and 
businesses  wliost*  ret'ords  have  become 
government  records  (such  as  income  tax 


information  and  trade  secrets). 

An  important  aspect  is  the  tone  set  by 
the  White  House.  I  feel  the  policy  and  the 
example  from  the  President  should  be 
on  emphasi/.ing  the  truth  and  the  public‘s 
right  to  know. 

On  June  10,  the  Senate  Judiciary  Sub¬ 
committee  on  .Administrative  Practice  and 
Procedure  concluded  that  the  record  of 
compliance  hy  government  agencies  was 
“far  from  clear”  but  that  “the  direction 
that  some  agencies  are  taking  .  .  .  give 
cause  for  optimism.”  Under  a  Nixon-.Ag- 
new  Administration,  a  new  .Attorney  Gen¬ 
eral  backed  by  the  President  will  provide 
the  leadership  and  enforce  strict  guide¬ 
lines  so  that  all  agencies  comply  to  the 
fullest  extent  possible  with  both  the  letter 
and  spirit  of  the  law. 

The  law's  major  exemption  of  matters 
which  are  “specifically  required  by  Ex- 
e<  utive  Order  to  be  kept  secret  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  national  defense  or  foreign 
policy”  necessarily  leaves  discretion  in  the 
hands  of  the  President.  The  Chief  Execu¬ 
tive  has  the  responsibility,  after  weighing 
all  the  information  available  to  him,  to 
decide  whether  to  protect  or  delay  the 
announcement  of  certain  types  of  infor¬ 
mation  concerning  national  defense  and 
foreign  jiolicy. 

.\<i  matter  how  well  drafted,  legislation 
to  protect  the  pul)lic*s  right  to  know  can¬ 
not  be  self-executing.  The  President  must 
(>rovide  the  leadership.  The  President 


must  make  the  final  deci.sion  on  matters 
of  national  defense  and  foreign  policy. 

This  is  a  decision  each  President  must 
make,  having  in  mind  his  primary  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  defend  the  security  of  the 
United  States  and  his  responsibility  to 
lead  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
To  be  an  effective  leader,  the  President 
must  have  the  people’s  confidence. 

I  believe  a  President  must,  wherever 
he  possibly  can.  make  the  decision  for 
more  knowledge  rather  than  less.  I  do 
not  believe  in  a  “right  to  lie.”  I  have 
great  confidence  in  what  the  American 
people  are  able  to  assimilate,  and  I  think 
if  you  tell  the  .American  people  the  hard 
truth,  they  will  make  the  hard  decisions. 

The  present  .Administration  has  failed 
to  give  the  .American  people  adequate  in¬ 
formation  about  the  Vietnam  war.  The 
people  were  not  told  soon  enough  why  we 
were  there,  what  the  cost  would  be  and 
what  were  our  goals.  The  result  has  been 
a  great  division  in  this  country  which  not 
only  was  unneces.sary  but  has  encouraged 
the  enemy  and  prolonged  the  war. 

.As  President  I  would  seek  the  confid¬ 
ence  of  the  .American  people  from  the 
beginning,  striving  always  to  retain  that 
confidence.  I  pledge  to  tell  the  .American 
people  all  I  can — not  only  what  they  need 
to  know  but  what  they  have  a  right  to 
know. 

Riciiaiu)  .M.  Nixon 


Doug  Cornette  dies 
on  Audubon  picnic 

LoI'ISVILLE 

Douglas  1).  Cornette,  vice- 
jiresident  and  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Courier-Journal  and 
the  I^ountrille  Tinies,  died  of  a 
heart  attack  October  19.  He 
would  have  l)een  .')4  on  October 
24. 

Cornette  coIla|)sed  while  on  a 
field  trij)  and  picnic  with  the 
Louisville  Audubon  Society,  of 
which  •  he  was  president.  His 
wife,  the  former  Thelma  King 
of  Corbin,  Ky.,  and  their  7-year- 
old  son,  James  Mark  Cornette, 
were  with  him. 

One  of  Cornette’s  first  major 
accomplishments  after  joining 
the  newspapers’  promotion  shop 
was  helping  to  found  the  Na¬ 
tional  Spelling  Bee,  which 
.started  at  the  Courier-Jounial 
in  the  1930s. 

Cornette  took  leave  from  the 
newspapers  in  1941  to  serve  as 
executive  manager  of  Louis¬ 
ville’s  Iroquois  Amphitheatre. 
In  1943  he  was  inducted  into 
the  Army  and  served  with  the 
infantrj"  until  1945,  when  he 
was  promoted  to  first  lieutenant 
and  appointed  an  entertainment 
officer  in  charge  of  USO  camp 
shows  in  the  Pacific. 

In  1946  he  liecame  assistant 
to  the  promotion  manager  of 
the  Courier-Journal  and  the 
Times,  and  radio  stations 
WHAS  and  WCJT.  A  year  later 


he  became  jiromotion  manager 
and,  in  1949,  was  named  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  geiieial  manager. 
He  was  appointed  assistant 
general  manager  in  1958  and 
in  1964,  business  manager  and 
a  vdeepresident  of  the  newspa¬ 
pers  and  the  two  related  corpo¬ 
rations. 


Miller’s  iiiollier  dies 

Mrs.  Clare  Ranne  Miller,  88, 
the  mother  of  Paul  Miller,  pres¬ 
ident  of  Gannett  Co.  Inc.  and  of 
the  Associated  Press,  died  Oct. 
16  in  Clarksville,  Tenn.  She  was 
the  widow  of  the  Rev.  James 
Miller.  Surx’ivors  include  two 
daughter.s,  two  sons  and  11 
grandchildren. 

♦  *  * 

R.  F.  Story,  89,  former  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Durant  (Okla.) 
Daily  Democrat  for  50  years; 
Oct.  12. 

♦  ♦  * 

LeRoy  Whitm.ax,  66,  pioneer 
aviation  writer  for  the  ITa.s/i- 
ington  (I).  C.)  Post  and  retired 
( 1965)  editor  of  the  Army,  Navy 
and  Air  Force  Jounial;  Oct.  17. 
«  «  « 

Braton  R.  Gardner,  77,  a 
former  publisher  of  the  Clear¬ 
field  (Pa.)  Progress  and  Mont¬ 
rose  (Pa.)  Independent;  retired 
director  of  publications  for  the 
Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Property  and  Supplies;  Oct.  18. 
*  «  ♦ 

Jane  S.  Dietzel,  columnist 
and  feature  writer  for  the  Clear¬ 
field  (Pa.)  Progress;  Oct.  19. 


John  H.  Wiggins,  63,  retired 
public  relations  executive  for  the 
Standard  Oil  Co.  of  New  Jersey; 
former  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  news- 
pajier  reporter  and  .AP  staffer; 
Oct.  15. 

«  *  * 

Mrs.  Lewis  P.  (.Maerine) 
Kelly,  62,  retired  (1965)  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Seattle  (Wash.) 
Post-Intelligencer’s  women’s  de¬ 
partment;  Oct.  13. 

*  ♦  * 

Frank  P.  Montone,  61,  Phil¬ 
adelphia  Bulletin  photographer 
since  1924;  Oct.  14. 

Hf.  If  i/i 

Leon  Stolz,  75,  retired  (1963) 
chief  editorial  writer  for  the 
Chicago  Tribune;  former  re¬ 
porter  and  copy  reader;  Oct.  14. 
«  «  ♦ 

Arthi  r  Conklin,  73,  retired 
(1960)  reporter  for  the  Topeka 
(Kans.)  Daily  Capital;  Oct.  11. 
«  «  * 

Tru.man  Green,  66,  retired 
(1968)  vicepresident  and  adver¬ 
tising  director  of  the  Tampa 
(Fla.)  Tribune  Co.;  Oct.  14. 

• 

Miss,  semi-weekly 
steps  up  to  5  days 

Brookhaven,  Miss. 

The  semi-weekly  Leader-Ad¬ 
vertiser,  published  by  Charles  R. 
Jacobs  in  this  city,  the  center 
of  Lincoln  County  in  southern 
Mississippi,  has  been  split  in 
two.  Now  the  Leader  is  a  five- 
day  paper  with  about  5,000  cir¬ 
culation  and  the  Advertiser  is 
a  monthly  shopper. 


Miner  appoints  aide; 
Palmer  now  director 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

William  T.  Shields  has  lieen 
named  executive  assistant  to 
Paul  \'.  Miner,  new  jiresident 
of  the  Kansas  City  Star.  Cruise 
Palmer,  executive  editor,  was 
elected  to  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors,  filling  the  vacancy  created 
by  the  retirement  of  RichartI  B. 
F'owler  from  the  presidency. 
(E&P.  Oct.  19). 

Shiebls  has  been  local  adver¬ 
tising  manager  since  January, 
1963  and  a  director  since  Jan¬ 
uary.  1966.  He  has  been  on  the 
star’s  staff  since  1935. 

Four  appointments  in  the  ad¬ 
vertising  department  also  were 
announced  by  Waldemer  W. 
Meyer,  advertising  director. 
They  are: 

Richard  W.  Sees,  local  ad¬ 
vertising  manager. 

Claude  Mackey,  assistant  to 
the  advertising  director. 

Dean  E.  Lanning,  local  adver¬ 
tising  manager. 

Kenneth  T.  Lingle,  retail 
supeiwisor. 

• 

Ill  newsprint  sales 

David  E.  Cox  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  a  sales  representative 
for  the  Newsprint  Division  of 
Domtar  Pulp  &  Paper  Inc.,  New 
York  City,  subsidiary  of  Dom¬ 
tar  Limited,  Montreal.  Before 
joining  Domtar  he  was  with  the 
Atlantic  City  (N.J.)  Press  as 
an  advertising  salesman. 
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RNI  executives  take 
stock  of  operations 

Hv  (lari  Shires 


Ponte  Vedra,  Fla. 

Decision-making  executives  of 
Richmond  Newspapers  Inc.,  met 
here  this  weekend  in  a  new  ven¬ 
ture  for  the  relatively-new  pub¬ 
lic  corporation  encompassing 
newspapers,  radio  and  television 
outlets  in  Richmond  and  in 
Tampa. 

Top  management  talked  with 
executives  representing  news, 
circulation,  broadcasting,  circu¬ 
lation  and  business  offices  on 
problems  common  to  outlets  in 
the  two  cities. 

.\nd  as  might  be  inferred  from 
the  site  of  the  gathering,  it  won’t 
be  all  talk  and  all  work.  Golf, 
tennis,  swimming,  bridge,  gin 
rummy  and  some  get-acquainted 
party  periods  have  been  worked 
into  the  three-day  schedule. 

The  -ll-man  group  is  headed 
by  Publisher  D.  Tennant  Bryan 
and  President  and  Associate 
Publisher  .Alan  S.  Donnahoe. 

Pre-planning  to  considerable 
degree  preceded  the  meeting  o' 
executives  of  the  Richmond 
Timra-Dhnnfch,  Xew.t  Lender, 
Tamvn  Tribune  and  Timen, 
WRNL-.AM  and  FM  radio  sta¬ 
tions  in  Richmond,  radio  stations 
WFLA-AM  and  FM  in  Tampa 
and  television  station  WFL.A- 
TV  in  Tampa. 

‘Went  public’  in  1966 

The  facilities — along  with  the 
Ciilf  Sentinel,  a  weeklv  news¬ 
paper  and  shopping  guide  pub¬ 
lished  in  Largo,  Fla. — ^were 
united  under  the  name  of  Rich¬ 
mond  Newspapers  Inc.,  in  Janu¬ 
ary,  1966.  Two  months  later,  the 
corporation  went  public  and  its 
stock  was  nut  on  .sale.  The  orig¬ 
inal  per-share  sale  price  was 
$22..'>0;  the  current  sale  price: 
$29. .')0  a  share. 

Not  since  the  formation  of  the 
new  company  had  the  men  who 
make  a  corporation  gotten  to¬ 
gether  on  a  man-to-man,  get 
acquainted,  how’s-it-work-at- 
your-place  level. 

How  do  you  do  it  in  Rich¬ 
mond?  Do  you  do  it  a  better  way 
in  Tampa?  These  are  the  essen¬ 
tial  questions  the  various  depart¬ 
ment  heads  were  to  exchange. 

From  the  news  executives,  the 
questions  posed  in  the  pre-plan¬ 
ning  stages  were  strong  on  that 
old  bugaboo  of  newsrooms:  How 
do  you  acquire  sufficient  man¬ 
power  and  retain  efficient  man¬ 
power? 

And  questions  along  a  similar 
line:  Are  women  being  used  in 
increasing  number?  Do  you 


make  visits  to  college  campuses, 
do  you  have  any  public  relations 
program  to  help  in  recruiting? 
.After  you  get  a  good  staffer, 
what  do  you  do  to  keep  him? 
How  do  you  make  a  reporter  feel 
Involved  with  the  company — 
give  him  dignity,  make  him  a 
part  of  management? 

When  a  reporter  leaves,  do 
you  make  a  real  effort  to  find 
out  why  you  are  losing  him? 

Carrier  boys,  the  science  and 
art  of  obtaining  and  retaining 
good  ones,  come  high  on  circula¬ 
tion  problem  lists.  There’s  to  be 
a  general  discussion  on  the  ad¬ 
vantages  and  disadvantages  of 
the  “Little  Merchant’’  system 
and  the  adult  carrier  system. 
Tangent  topics  will  include 
sales-promotion,  telephone  solici¬ 
tation,  collection  systems,  slum 
area  handling. 

Selling  ads  in  sufficient  quan¬ 
tity  is  the  universal  problem  of 
advertising  departments.  An  ex¬ 
change  of  ideas  between  execu¬ 
tives  in  the  two  cities  will  range 
to  such  topics  as  staff  training, 
special  promotions,  house  ac¬ 
counts,  and  steps  taken  to  in¬ 
crease  selling  time  of  staff. 


London 

Pergamon  Press  Ltd.  raised 
its  bid  for  News  of  the  World 
Organization  Ltd.  this  week. 

The  new  offer  is  valued  at 
$81.6  million,  compared  with  a 
value  of  $63.9  million  placed  on 
the  original  bid. 

Pergamon,  a  London  publisher, 
said  it  would  raise  its  common 
stock  dividend  to  the  equivalent 
of  11.4  cents  a  share  W  1968 
from  9.6  cents  a  share  last  year. 
The  new  dividend  will  be  pay¬ 
able  next  July. 

Pergamon  directors  also  said 
they  would  further  raise  the 
dividend  to  14.4  cents  a  share 
as  soon  as  government  curbs  on 
dividend  increases  are  removed. 

The  revised  offer  for  News  of 
the  World  came  after  its  direc¬ 
tors  rejected  an  earlier  Perga¬ 
mon  bid  as  “completely  unac¬ 
ceptable.”  Terms  of  the  new  offer 
call  for  Pergamon  to  exchange 
three  shares  of  its  common  stock 
plus  $5.76  face  amount  convert¬ 
ible  debentures  for  every  four 
News  of  the  World  common 


Editors  re-assigiief1 
on  Washing  on  Star 

Washington 

1.  William  Hill,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Star  since  1962,  has 
l)een  named  associate  editor. 

Charles  B.  Seib  succeeds  Hill 
as  managing  editor.  He  has  been 
assistant  managing  editor  for 
six  years. 

The  changes,  effective  Novem¬ 
ber  10,  were  among  six  promo¬ 
tions  announced  by  Newbold 
Noyes,  editor.  Other  assignments 
were : 

Sidney  Epstein,  city  editor, 
and  Burton  Hoffman,  world  edi¬ 
tor,  assistant  managing  editors. 

Harry  A.  Bacas,  editor  of  the 
rotogravure  magazine,  city  edi¬ 
tor. 

Benjamin  F.  Forgey,  feature 
writer,  editor  of  Sunday. 

Hill  will  work  with  Noyes  on 
administration  of  the  Star’s  250- 
man  editorial  department.  He 
will  be  responsible  for  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  special  projects  and  long- 
range  plans  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  newspaper. 

• 

Mail  in  Washington 

Orlando,  Fla. 

The  Orlando  Sentinel  and  Star 
are  sending  Jack  McDavitt  to 
Washington  to  man  their  own 
news  bureau  at  17.50  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  .Avenue.  McDavitt  has 
been  covering  state  affairs. 


shares.  For  every  four  News  of 
the  World  non-voting  shares, 
Pergamon  is  offering  three  of 
its  common  shares  plus  $2.88 
face  amount  of  convertible  de¬ 
bentures. 

If  the  new  offer  is  accepted, 
Pergamon  said.  News  of  the 
World  shareholders  would  be 


entitled  to  a  special  News  of  the 
World  5%  interim  stock  divi¬ 
dend  which  Pergamon  said  it 
would  cause  to  be  declared. 

Stock  of  News  of  the  World, 
which  publishes  a  mass  circula¬ 
tion  Sunday  paper  an<l  has  other 
interests,  shot  up  to  $6.06  on  the 
London  Stock  Exchange,  from 
$3.41  a  share  before  the  original 
offer  was  announced. 

Pergamon  noted  that  holders 
of  25%  of  the  ordinary  shares 
of  News  of  the  World  had  agreed 
to  accept  the  Pergamon  offer  if  a 
better  opposing  bid  didn’t  mate¬ 
rialize. 

Publishers  of  the  sporty-spicy 
Sunday  News  of  the  World, 
which  has  a  circulation  of  6.3 
million  copies,  also  publish  pro¬ 
vincial  papers  and  trade  jour¬ 
nals. 

Pergamon  indicated  that  it  is 
seeking  NWO  principally  to 
handle  printing  jobs  it  contracts 
out,  and  said  “a  large  propor¬ 
tion”  of  its  paper  requirements 
would  be  svrpplied  by  NWO’s 
facilities  in  Kent. 

Pergamon  Press  has  grown 
rapidly  in  recent  years,  partly 
through  acquisitions.  It  concen¬ 
trates  on  educational  and  scien¬ 
tific  publishing  and  claims  to  be 
one  of  the  largest  publishers  of 
scientific  journals  in  the  world. 
It  also  is  in  the  encyclopedia 
publishing  business  in  a  joint 
venture  with  British  Printing 
Corp.,  and  has  been  developing 
services  in  the  field  of  informa¬ 
tion  storage  and  retrieval. 

Pergamon  forecast  1968  pre¬ 
tax  profit  of  $4.8  million  or  more, 
up  from  $.3.5  million  in  1967.  In 
1967,  NWO  reported  pretax 
profit  of  $4.3  million. 

Assurances  on  political  inde¬ 
pendence  were  given  because  the 
chairman  of  Pergamon  is  Rob¬ 
ert  Maxwell,  a  Labor  member  of 
Parliament  from  Buckingham. 
MaxAvell  said  the  enlarged  pub¬ 
lishing  empire  will  require  his 
full  attention  and  he  doesn’t  in¬ 
tend  to  seek  reelection  at  the 
next  general  election,  which 
must  be  held  by  1970. 


Do  You  Know  How 
To  Write  Intelligently 
About  Real  Estate 
And  Have  You  the  Desire 
To  Live  in  Europe? 


We  are  a  world  wide  financial  organization  headquartered  in  a  major 
European  city  and  we  require  a  creative  Public  Relations  professional 
to  assume  a  responsible  position  on  our  corporate  staff.  His  specialty 
will  be  non-commercial  real  estate  but  he  will  cover  many  other 
aspects  of  financial  Public  Relations. 


Write  MS  an  inforniiitire  letter  e.rt<laining  -,ehy  you  are  qualifieit  for 
the  position. 


Box  E&P  471,  125  W.  41  St.,  N.Y.  10036 


$81  million  bid  made 
for  News  of  the  World 
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Vote  count 

(Cofifinited  from  page  12) 

\vas  bureau  chief  at  Portland, 
Orejron.  Kimers  had  pone  to 
Baltimore  for  the  AP  before  he 
was  tapped  in  September,  Ithi."), 
to  hea(i  \’ES  which  is  a  refine¬ 
ment  of  the  original  Network 
Election  Service  that  had  a  try¬ 
out  in  the  19G4  election. 

People  had  l)een  thinkinK  for 
some  time  that  there  should  l)e 
quicker,  Ijetter  ways  of  gather¬ 
ing.  tabulating  and  transmitting 
the  results  of  a  national  election, 
a  bulky,  demanding  and  some¬ 
times  confusing  job  done  indi¬ 
vidually  by  newspapers.  Com¬ 
puters  seemed  to  offer  a  solution 
to  what  had  given  most  trouble. 

In  the  summer  of  19(54,  .Amer¬ 
ican  Bi  oadcasting  Co.,  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System,  and  Na¬ 
tional  Broadcasting  Co.  decided 
to  ])ool  their  resources  and  cre¬ 
ate  a  modem  electronics  election 
news  service,  with  headquarters 
at  1180  Sixth  .Avenue  in  New 
York  City. 

Costs  are  shared 

The  .Associated  Pre.ss  and 
United  Press  International  were 
invited  to  participate  and  they 
did,  sharing  in  the  $1.6  million 
budget  set  up  for  the  operations. 
Each  of  the  networks  and  the 
news  services  pi-ovided  man- 
))ower  to  gather  and  tabulate  the 
returns  from  blocks  of  states 
for  which  they  were  given  re¬ 
sponsibility. 

There  were  a  few  trouble  spots 
on  Election  night  but  generally 
the  news  media  were  satisfied 
with  the  way  the  system  worked, 
j)roviding  a  fast  and  early  count. 
But  that  election  turned  out  to 
l>e  a  runaway  for  Ljmdon  John¬ 
son  over  Barry  Goldwater  and 
the  small  failures  in  the  vote¬ 
gathering  plan  didn’t  matter 
much. 

P'or  a  time  the  .Anti-Trust  Di¬ 
vision  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  expressed  concern  with 
the  pooling  of  the  news-gather¬ 
ing  efforts  but  after  long  con¬ 
sideration  the  Government  at¬ 
torneys  gave  the  plan  clearance 
from  possible  charges  of  re- 
.straint  of  trade.  The  returns 
are  made  available,  at  a  reason¬ 
able  j)rice,  to  any  news  medium 
that  wants  them. 

The  new  name.  News  Election 
Service,  was  adopted  to  erase  the 
impression  that  only  the  broad- 
ca.sting  companies  were  involved. 
Four  years  ago  the  NES  was 
run  by  .staffers  drawn  from  the 
various  media,  working  under 
the  supeiwision  of  a  committee 
which  is  comprised  of  represen¬ 
tatives  of  each  of  the  five  par¬ 
ticipating  agencies. 

Eimers  has  l)een  working  on 


both  field  problems  in  vote¬ 
gathering  and  on  the  utilization 
of  third  generation  computers 
that  perform  multiple  tasks. 

With  the  use  of  computers, 
the  job  of  tabulating  the  returns 
will  take  nothing  like  the  number 
of  people  one  would  suppose.  At 
the  central  headquarters  Elec¬ 
tion  Day  will  l»e  alraut  60  people, 
messengers,  clerks,  program¬ 
mers  and  technicians,  and  there 
will  l)e  about  half  that  many  at 
each  of  the  regional  headquar¬ 
ters.  .At  Elmer’s  headquarters 
are  16  people,  alwut  half  of  them 
part-time  workers  just  hired. 

Volunteers  at  polls 

The  reporting  job,  requiring 
men  at  120,000  polling  places 
and  4,800  offices  of  county  and 
town  clerks,  will  be  performed 
by  volunteer  workers  from 
church  and  civic  groups. 

“The  reporters,”  Eimers  said, 
“will  be  people  who  give  their 
service  as  poll-watchers  and 
helpers  with  the  election.  None 
will  be  a  newspaper  reporter 
hiied  or  on  loan  from  a  paper 
or  news  service.  They  will  be 
people  who  have  offered  their 
service  or  that  of  a  sub  if  they 
are  prevented  from  working 
themselves.” 

The  way  the  service  has  l)een 
geared,  Eimers  said,  a  reporter 
should  l)e  able  to  make  his  call 
to  a  regional  office  and  10 
minutes  later  look  up  at  a  tele¬ 
vision  screen  and  see  his  figures 
included  in  the  latest  tabulation. 

“It  will  take  longer  to  get  in 
the  information  on  local  con¬ 
tests,”  Eimers  said.  “It  should 
take  about  1.1  minutes.  What  we 
will  have  here  will  l)e  a  piece  of 
l)aper  about  eight  feet  long  put 
out  by  a  regional  computer.” 

Eimers,  a  six-foot-plus  man, 
stood  up  and  held  a  piece  of 
pai)er  above  head.  .About  a  foot 
of  it  was  on  the  floor.  This  was 
a  test  run,  he  said,  of  a  typical 
local  slate  of  offices. 

“Yes,  there’s  a  lot  of  paper 
here,”  Eimers  .said. 

In  addition  to  figures  and  elec¬ 
tion  news  copy,  the  NES  com¬ 
puters  are  equipped  to  turn  out 
charts  with  the  candidates  for 
leading  offices  aligned,  suitable 
for  tv  screen  exhibition  or  photo¬ 
engraving  foi-  newspaper  publi¬ 
cation. 

The  .AP  .says  it  will  introduce 
several  new  techniques  in  its 
transmission  of  the  NES  copy. 
.Among  innovations  will  lie  a 
special  tables  wire  on  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  Senator  and  Governor,  con- 
te.sts,  state-by-state.  .And  there 
will  l»e  bulletins  and  short-form 
recaps  to  give  the  election  pic¬ 
ture  at  a  glance.  Lead  AP  stories 
and  analysis  will  l)e  carried  on 
the  .A .A .A  and  sports  wire  from 
Washington. 


Court  asked  to  bar 
arrests  of  newsmen 


H.\krisburg,  Pa. 

The  York  (Pa.)  Gazette  and 
Daily  asked  the  U.S.  Middle 
District  Court  here  to  enjoin 
the  City  of  York  and  its  police 
force  from  “interfering  .  .  . 
with  legitimate  news-gathering 
functions.” 

Judge  Michael  H.  Sheridan 
reseived  decision  on  the  request 
for  a  preliminary  injunction  re¬ 
straining  the  York  police. 

The  case  involved  the  arrest 
of  four  Gazette  and  Daily  staff 
members  on  charges  of  refusing 
to  obey  a  policeman’s  order.  An 
additional  chai’ge  of  resisting 
arrest  was  lodged  against  John 
Magida,  a  photographer. 

He  told  the  court  he  had  been 
assigned  to  cover  a  high  school 
football  game  on  September  20 
and  recalled  taking  a  photo- 
gi’aph  of  two  policemen  chasing 
a  Negro  youth  with  their  night 
sticks  raised.  They  also  un¬ 
leashed  a  police  dog  to  chase 
the  youth,  while  he  took  pic¬ 
tures. 

Magida  said  he  was  shoved 
by  a  policeman  who  yelled: 
“Give  me  that  camera!”  In  the 
melee  the  police  dog  bit  his  arm. 
He  said  his  camera  was  de¬ 
stroyed. 

A  Negi'o  woman,  Bernice 
Chambless,  who  said  she  was 
only  three  or  four  feet  from 
the  photographer,  corroborated 
the  testimony,  adding  that  a 
policeman  smashed  the  camera 
on  the  pavement  and  then 
stomped  on  it. 

Another  witness  told  the 
court  that  after  smashing  the 
camera,  the  policeman  removed 
the  film  and  put  it  in  his  pocket. 

Magida  said  he  had  not  been 
ordered  by  police  to  leave  the 
.scene  of  the  disturbance. 

Policeman  Jack  Blum  told 
the  judge  he  was  the  officer 
who  api)rehended  Magida,  but 
testified  that  he  did  not  see 
what  happened  to  the  camera. 
The  policeman  testified  that  the 
photographer’s  presence,  taking 
pictures,  could  have  incited  the 
crowd.  He  said  Magida  was  the 
only  person  in  the  area  arrested, 
although  others  had  been 
ordered  to  leave  and  refused  to 
do  so. 

Policeman  Nevin  C.  Barley 
Jr.,  who  was  in  charge  of  the 
police  dog  told  the  judge:  “Mr. 
Magida  had  no  right  being  in 
that  intersection.”  The  specific 
intersection,  or  street  area,  was 
the  center  of  the  disturbance. 

Bruce  Martin  Jr.,  editor  of 
the  Gazette  and  Daily’s  edito- 
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rial  page,  testified  he  was  ar¬ 
rested  when  he  asked  a  police¬ 
man  a  question  outside  police 
quarters.  Martin  said  he  was 
standing  in  a  noisy  crowd  when 
ordered  to  leave,  and  asked  the 
policeman  why  a  city  council¬ 
man,  also  in  the  crowd,  wasn  l 
also  ordered  to  leave  the  area. 

David  A.  McConkey,  also  tak¬ 
ing  pictures  of  police  dogs  in  a 
disturbance,  was  arrested  at  a 
riot  scene  August  7  after  being 
ordered  to  leave.  Capt.  Russell 
Koontz  testified  that  he  ordered 
the  new’sman  to  leave  the  scene 
because  he  “felt  that  the  man’s 
life  was  in  jeopardy  at  the 
time.” 

Ronald  W.  Mendenhall,  a  re¬ 
porter  who  w’as  arrested  August 
5  while  cov'ering  a  disturbance, 
said  he  was  obeying  an  order 
to  leave  the  area  when  someone 
in  the  crowd  threatened  to 
shoot  him  as  a  "cop-lover,”  and 
a  woman  urged  a  quick  shoot¬ 
ing  because  she  also  wanted  to 
kill  the  reporter.  Mendenhall 
said  he  was  “frightened  .  .  . 
but  trjing  to  maintain  a  non¬ 
chalant  appearance”  as  he  went 
back  to  the  police  lines  w'here 
a  patrolman  held  a  rifle  in  his 
face  and  threatened  to  “blow 

my - head  off”  if  he  got 

in  the  way  of  police.  He  said 
he  was  then  arrested  while  try¬ 
ing  to  leave. 

Roger  R.  Angle,  a  reporter, 
told  the  judge  that  in  an  inter¬ 
view  with  Mayor  John  L. 
Snyder  the  city’s  chief  execu¬ 
tive  told  him  that  reporters  do 
not  have  the  right  to  take  pic¬ 
tures  of  policemen  making  ar¬ 
rests. 

• 

News  gruiip  aeaiiires 
iiilerest  in  CATV^ 

Greenville,  S.  C. 

Multimedia,  Inc.,  Greenville- 
ba.sed  communications  firm,  has 
acquired  a  one-third  interest  in 
a  Columbus,  Ind.,  cable  tv 
(C.ATV)  company,  J.  Kelly  Sisk, 
Multimedia  president,  announced 
Sept.  14. 

The  company  is  Columbus 
Communications  Corp.,  which 
operates  a  wired-home  tv  sys¬ 
tem  in  a  community  of  about 
28,000.  Other  stockholders  are 
Cox  Cablevision  Corp.,  of  At¬ 
lanta,  Ga.,  and  Dr.  Halleck  S. 
Knotts,  Columbus  surgeon. 

Sisk  noted  that  the  venture  is 
Multimedia’s  first  into  CATV, 
Multimedia  operates  newspaper 
and  broadcast  enterprises  in 
Greenville,  Aaseville,  N.  C., 
Knoxville,  Tenn.,  and  Macon,  Ga. 
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Intervention 
in  stock  sale 
is  opposed 

Cincinnati 

The  Government  sided  with 
E.  W.  Scripps  Company  this 
week  in  asking  U.S.  District 
Court  Judge  David  S.  Porter  to 
deny  a  request  by  Cincinnati 
Enquirer  Inc.  to  have  a  voice  in 
selecting  the  purchaser  of  a 
majority  interest  in  the  com¬ 
pany. 

Scripps  filed  a  memorandum 
opposing  the  moves  to  intervene. 
TVo  principal  reasons  were 
given : 

•  That  the  reasons  given  for 
wanting  to  inteiwene  are  not 
related  to  the  i.ssues  in  the  anti¬ 
trust  case. 

•  That  intervention  would 
complicate  and  delay  disposition 
of  the  litigation. 

The  Department  of  Justice 
also  filed  objections  to  interven¬ 
tion  by  The  Enquirer.  It  said  it 
believed  it  is  adequately  protect¬ 
ing  the  interests  of  The  En¬ 
quirer  and  its  minority  share¬ 
holders,  and  those  of  the  public. 

The  litigation  is  a  suit  filed 
more  than  four  years  ago  by  the 
government  to  force  Scripps  to 
sell  its  controlling  interest  in  the 
Enquirer,  which  amounts  to  60% 
of  outstanding  Enquirer  stock. 

In  a  consent  decree,  filed 
September  27,  Scripps  agreed  to 
sell  all  its  stock  within  18 
months.  The  decree  binds  Scripps 
and  the  buyer  to  a  court  order. 

In  its  suit,  the  government 
charged  Scripps’  acquisition  of 
Enquirer  stock,  combined  with 
its  subsecjuent  purchase  of  a.s- 
sets  of  the  former  Cincinnati 
Times-Star,  was  in  violation  of 
the  restraint  of  trade  and  anti- 
monopoly  sections  of  the  Sher¬ 
man  Act,  and  of  the  antimerger 
section  of  the  Claidon  Act. 

The  Enquirer,  in  its  motion  to 
intervene,  said  it  wanted  to  be 
heard  on  terms  and  conditions 
under  which  Scripps  sells  its 
Enquirer  stock.  It  said  it  wanted 
to  protect  its  interests,  and 
those  of  its  other  shareholders, 
employees,  readers,  advertisex's 
and  the  community. 

The  Enquirer  failed  to  show  in 
its  motion,  the  Scripps’  memo¬ 
randum  said,  that  safeguards 
spelled  out  by  the  government  in 
tei-ms  of  the  consent  decree  to 
protect  the  Enquirer  are  inade¬ 
quate. 

“As  to  the  public,”  the  memo- 
dandum  said,  “the  interests  of 
the  government  and  the  En¬ 
quirer  are  not  adverse,  but,  in 
fact,  identical.” 


Moscow  correspondent 

William  Cole  has  been  named 
a  CBS  News  Correspondent  and 
bureau  chief  in  Moscow.  For  the 
past  nine  years,  he  has  covei’ed 


Europe  for  the  Sew  York  Her-  ' 
aid  Tribune,  Louinville  Courier 
Journal,  Chriiitian  Science  Moni-  1 
tor,  the  OhKerver  (London),  St.  ! 
Louin  I'oxt  DiKpntcIi,  CBS  News  i 
and  others. 


classified  section 

Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Appraisers — Consultants 

CONVERTING  TO  OFFSET?  Why  not 
retain  a  consultant  for  this  task.  Si>e- 
cializinn  in  converting  hot-type  and 
I  letterpress,  to  cold-type  and  offset.  Will 
:  retrain  your  loyal  personnel  to  itive  you 
j  a  quality  product.  Reply  to  Bo.\  1766. 
I  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE,  TAX, 
partnership,  loan  and  insurance  pur¬ 
poses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure  M.  R. 
I  Krehbiel.  Box  88,  Norton,  Kans.  67664 


Business  Opportunities 

PUBLISHER  DAILIES,  WEEKUES 
se^e  to  lease  additional  weeklies. 
Minimum  advertising-circulation  gross 
$76,000.  Replies  held  confidential.  Box 
1629,  ^itor  &  Publisher, 

FOR  SALE:  18-year-oId  Dallas  e<liting 
and  publishing  business.  House  organa, 
directories,  editing-service  accounts, 
layout-yarityi>e  equipment  (no  presses). 
Long-time,  stable  accounts.  Excellent 
profit  history.  $20,000  cash;  balance  in 
negotiated  time.  Reply  to  Box  1788, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ISeicspaper  Brokers 

MR.  PUBLISHER:  If  you  want  to  sell 
or  explore  the  market  and  wish  the  ut¬ 
most  in  discretion,  write:  Newspaper 
Service  Co.,  Inc.,  215  Curtis  St.,  Jen¬ 
nings,  La.  70546.  Ph:  1-31R-S24-0475. 

!  n”S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This 
^  is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling. 

!  LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
i  Box  189,  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich.  48868 

The  DIAL  Agency,  1503  Nazareth,  Kal- 
'  amazoo,  Mich.  49001.  Ph:  :i49-7422. 
"America’s  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker.” 

i  NEGOTIATORS  for  transfer  of  news- 
;  paper  properties — sale  or  purchase. 

Dixie  Newspapers.  P.O.  Box  490,  Gads- 
!  den,  Ala.  36902.  Ph.  (AC  206)  646-3367. 

BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY 
'  Conducts  professional,  confidential  ne- 
I  gotiations  for  sale  and  purchase  of 
highest  quality  daily  and  weekly  news¬ 
paper  in  the  country.  Before  you 
!  consider  sale  or  purchase  of  a  property, 

I  you  should  call  (AC  813)  446-0871  day 
'  time;  (AC  813)  733-1100  niglits;  or 
;  write  Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach,  Flor- 
.  ida  33616.  No  obligation,  of  course. 

^  Mel  Hodell,  Dir.,  Newspaper  Div., 
Hazen  (3o.,  191  N.  Euclid  Ave.,  Up¬ 
land,  Calif.  91786.  (AC  714)  982-1696. 

CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMA'nON 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  <3o..  Ventura.  Calif.  93001 

SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
"the  broker  with  instant  buyers” 
Newspaper  Sales,  Management. 
Appraisals,  Personal  Purchases 
107  S.  Lawrence  St.,  Montgomery,  Ala. 
(205)  262-1751 

NATIONWIDE 
j  Newspaper  Broker  Service 

I  20  years'  experience.  Joseph  A.  Snyder, 

;  2234  E.  Romneys  Dr.,  Anaheim,  Calif. 

I  92806.  (714)  633-1361  day  or  night. 


.\nnoun(:ements 

Newspaper  Brokers 

VERNON  V.  PAINE 
Daily  papers — Nation-wide  service 
306  Taylor,  Claremont.  Calif.  91711  I 

HARRIS  ELLSWORTH.  Licensed  Bkr., 
Serving  the  Pacific  Northwest 
Box  609.  Roeeburg,  Oregon  97470  ! 

Arizona  and  Western  Newspaiiers  ' 

DEAN  SELLERS  A  JOHN  HOGUE  ! 
1416  E.  University  Dr.,  Mesa,  i 
Aril.— 86201  (AC  602)  964-2962 


Newspapers  For  Sale  I 

SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY  WEEKLY—  ] 
$100,000  gross  class.  $26,000  or  more  ' 
down,  long  terms.  6%  interest  on  bal¬ 
ance  to  qualified  publisher  or  chain 
operation.  For  immediate  sale.  Box  ; 
1668.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


FOR  SALE 

Fully-equipped,  fast-growing  daily 
newspaper  in  overseas  tropical  tourist 
[  resort.  Priced  at  $260,000  for  quick 
sale.  Owner  is  retiring.  Write  to  Box 
I  1636,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

SMALL  ORGEON  WEEKLY  with  po¬ 
tential.  Low  overhead.  Price  $20,000; 
$5,000  down.  Write  Box  1693,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

SUBURBAN  WEEKLY— 10,000  popula¬ 
tion,  8,000  circulation — in  excellent 
recreation  and  educational  area;  15-  < 
minutes  from  Big-10  school.  Offset,  no 
;  plant;  excellent  staff — very  reasonable 
production  facilities  available.  Possi¬ 
bilities  unlimited.  Excellent  opportunity 
for  editorial  and/or  advertising  expert. 
Business  should  hit  $76M  by  year's 
time.  $20M  with  $6M  down  ,or  $15M 
.  cash!  Write  Box  1714,  Editor  A  Pub- 
I  lisher. 

i  GROWTH  AREA  SUBURBAN— Week-  ' 
lies.  Midwest,  Gross  $286H.  Modern  off¬ 
set  plant.  All  or  half  interest  to  proven  | 
advertising,  management-man  or  team. 
$50M  cash  down  is  minimum.  Prove  ' 
financial  ability  for  details.  Box  1677,  ' 
Editor  A  Publisher.  j 

j  $36M  DOWN  buys  two  top  quality  ' 
suburban  weeklies  and  exceiient  com- 
'  mercial  printing  business.  Near  ' 

I  medium-siz^  city  In  Area  6.  with  the 
finest  of  educational  and  recreational 
^  facilities.  Business  lias  experienced 
I  rapid  growth,  now  surpassing  $100M  J 
I  per  year;  potential  for  much  more.  All  . 

I  printing  equipment  the  finest  new  cold- 
I  type  and  offset  machines.  Newspapers 
I  and  printing  bring  top  rate.  (lood 
!  staff.  No  curiosity  seekers.  Give  finan-  . 
cial  capabilities.  Don't  miss  this  onel 
Write  Box  1719.  Editor  A  Publisher,  j 

ALABAMA.  PRIZE-WINNING  WKLY  | 
averaging  well  over  $10nM  gross;  | 
:  priced  at  $100,000  with  $29M  cash  ' 
down.  Marion  R.  Krehbiel,  Box  88.  i 
Norton.  Kans.  67654.  I 

CALIFORNIA 

I  Offset  weekly  group  available  in  north- 
I  ern  suburban  market.  Growth  situation. 

!  A.sking  $1.. 5-million.  Term.s.  Only  i 
j  financially  qualified  prospects  write  to:  ] 
J.  N.  WELLS  A  COMPANY  ' 
(  Weekly  Nervsl>nptr  Dififion)  I 
'  643  W.  Roosevelt  Rd.  Wheaton.  III.  | 

MAN/WIFE  TEAM  can  lease,  or  buy, 

I  weekly  offset  newspaper  from  semi-re¬ 
tired  publisher.  Very  low  down  pay¬ 
ment.  Will  advance  working  capital  if 
necessary.  News  Dispatch,  Saddle 
Brook,  N.J.  07662. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Newspapers  For  Sale 

TWO  OFFSET  WEEKLIES.  High  in- 
come.  Metropolitan  area.  Gross  $100.- 
000.  Some  job  work.  Write  Box  1735, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

N.Y.  COUNTY-SEAT  WEEKLY.  Ex¬ 
clusive,  live,  solid,  potential.  Rare  op¬ 
portunity.  Terms.  Box  1741,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

NORTH  CENTRAL— Daily  Potentiol : 
"Total  circulation  now  8,000  as  weekly, 
crying  for  daily  conversion.  $525,000 
including  building  and  other  extras ; 
S135M  cash  required  down.  Fine  new 
plant.  Marion  R.  Krehbiel,  Box  SR. 
Norton,  Kans.  67654. 

PROFITABLE  OFFSET  WEEKLY 
newspaiier  property  in  San  Joaquin 
Valley,  paradise  of  dynamic  California. 
Grossing  $125M;  need  $50M  down.  List 
qualifications  to  Box  1751,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

IOWA— $80,000  GROSS  CLASS 
$105M  price  includes  good  building  and 
year's  newsprint.  Marion  R.  Krehbiel. 
Box  88,  Norton,  Kans.  67654. 


NEW  YORK  SUBURBAN 
County  seat  multi-weekly  operation. 
Profitable.  Priced  at  $400,000.  Terms. 
Good  market.  Only  financially  qualified 
prospects  write  to : 

J.  N.  WELLS  A  COMPANY 
(  Weekly  Newspaper  Division ) 

543  W.  Ro<»evelt  Rd.  Wheaton,  III. 


CALIFORNIA  WEEKLY— Gross  and 
price  $42M;  $12M  down.  DEAN  SEL¬ 
LERS,  637  E.  Main.  Mesa.  Az.— 85201. 


N.Y.  WEEKLY— $98M  GROSS 
Price  of  $100M  includes  good  building. 
Serves  wide  area  in  four  counties. 
Marion  R.  Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton, 
Kans.  67654. 


ABC  WEEKLY,  over  60  years  old,  serv¬ 
ing  high  income  community  not  far 
from  New  York.  Gross  exceeds  $100,000 
yearly.  Consistently  profitable.  'Terms 
.available  to  financially  qualified  buyer. 
W.  B.  Grimes  A  Co.,  National  Press 
Bldg.,  Washington.  D.  C.  20004. 

COUNTY-SEAT  WEEKLY  in  Midwest, 
in  wealthy,  stable  community.  Both  off¬ 
set.  letterpress  plant.  Paid  owner  $28.- 
000  in  1967.  Down  payment  is  $28,000. 
Larry  Towe  Agency.  472  Fletcher  PI., 
Winter  Park,  Fla.  32789. 

FOR  SALE  18-yenr-oId  Dallas  editing 
and  publishing  business.  House  organs, 
directories.  editing-service  accounts, 
layout-varitype  equipment  (no  presses). 
Long-time,  stable  accounts.  Excellent 
profit  history.  $20,000  rash:  balance  in 
negotiate<l  time.  Reply  to  Box  1788. 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Neicspapers  Wanted 

WANT  TO  BUY  PART  OR  WHOLE 
interest  in  weeki.v — Southern  N.Y.  or 
Northern  N.J.  Experience  in  editorial 
and  business  side.  Box  1775,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

WANT  COUNTY-SEAT  exclusive 
weekly,  or  semi-weekly,  grossing  over 
$75,000  in  West  or  Southwest.  Princi¬ 
pals  and  brokers.  Box  1769,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


NEW  ENGLAND  or  Zone  2  weekly. 
$100,000  gross  minimum  sought  by 
young  couple,  both  J-master's  with 
daily/weekly  experience  and  strong  fi¬ 
nancial  backing.  Box  1819,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 

Features  Available 


I  address  this  ad  to  publishers  and  ed¬ 
itors  of  weeklies  and  small  dailies.  Put 
'THE  SIXTIES  on  your  editorial  page 
to  make  that  page  more  vital.  WM. 
WALLACE.  FRASER.  N.Y.  13763. 


LOCALIZED  XMAS  FEATURES  — 
tailored  page  one  series  will  brighten 
your  Xmas  issues.  New  idea.  Guaran¬ 
teed.  Send  $3.  Ferax  Featuree.  150 
Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y.  10038. 
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NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 

Featuret  Available 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 

Composing  Room 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 

Compitsing  Room 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 

Miscellaneous  Machinery 


Top  the  competition!  Use  "NEWS- 
BEIAT”  ideu  for  distinctive  features,  I 
editorials  and  investigations.  Over  200 
satisfied  clients!  Exclusive.  3-month 
trial — S5.  Newsfeatures  Associates,  1312 
Beverly,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  63122. 


A  WEEKLY  HOROSCOPE  by  OL.GA 
will  increase  your  readership  and 
profits.  Only  $2.00-a-weekl  Now  carried 
by  63  newspapers.  In  repro  proof  form. 
First  month  trial  FREE.  Write:  The 
Free  Press.  Carpentersville,  Illinois 
60110. 


Fillers 


BE.ST.  MOST.  tTfEAPE,ST.  Two  heads. 
.-SNAPPY  FILLERS.  Sample  free.  610 
Wutaga  Dr..  Louisville,  Ky.  40206. 


Press  Engineers 

Newspaper  Press  Installations 
.MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Export  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON.  INC. 
65-59  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn.  N.Y.  11231 
(AC  212)  JAckson  2-6105 


FOR  SALE:  One  Model  V  Intertype 
Linecasting  machine.  Sft23225,  with 
ITS  Unit  #2895.  Can  be  seen  operating 
on  our  floor.  In  excellent  condition. 
$3,000.  Herman  Stevens.  Daily  Ban¬ 
ner,  Cambridge.  Md.,  21613.  (301) 

228-3131. 


FOR  SALE:  2  HEADLINERS;  1  model 
800;  1  model  400.  Both  in  top  condi¬ 
tion.  Will  sell  separately  or  together. 
Citizen  Newspapers,  3932  W.  Main  St.. 
McHenry,  Illinois  60060,  or  call  (AC 
815)  385-7120. 

LINOFILM,  Photo  unit  and  two  key¬ 
boards,  type  grids  and  width  cards. 
Excellent  condition.  If  you  do  not  have 
linofilm  we  will  train  your  maintenance 
man  under  one  of  the  best  in  the 
business.  Coast  Dispatch,  Box  878,  En- 
i  cinitas,  Calif.  92024. 


I  LINOFILM  (Olivetti)  Keyboard.  Write: 

!  Lou  Davis.  Times  Mirror  Co.,  Los 
I  Angeles,  Calif.  90053,  or  phone  (213) 

I  625-2345. 


3-TON  ELECTTRIC  METAL  POT  and 
pump  with  spare  units.  Make  offer.  L. 
Roeseler,  Daily  Free  Press,  Quaker- 
town.  Pa.  18951. 
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I  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  | 
I  Order  Blank  I 


=  Name. 
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-Zip  Code- 
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I  Copy - 


m  n  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily  g 

1  To  Run:  Times  Till  Forbidden  | 

1  Mail  to:  § 

1  EDITOR  ft  PUftLISHER  •  S50  Third  Avenue  •  New  York.  New  York  10022  | 
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ALL  MODELS 

Li  notypes — 1  ntertyi>es — Ludio  ws 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
136  Church  Street,  N.  Y..  N.  Y.  10007 


ITS  standard  operating  unit:  Shaff- 
stall  mat  detector;  Star  safety  pack, 
used  only  6  months  before  offset  con¬ 
version.  Mounte<l  on  Model  8  Lino 
(#34241)  with  Margach  feeder,  elc. 
pot,  2  mags.,  font  mats.  Sacrifice  for 
less  than  half  of  cost  of  TTS  equipment 
alone.  News  &  Advertiser,  Kennett 
Square,  Pa.  19348.  Ph:  (216)  444-3678. 


L.  &  B.  HEAVY  DUTY 
NEWSPAPER  TURTLES 
are  in  use  .all  over  the  Uniteil  States 
and  foreign  countries.  "Ask  the  man 
who  uses  them.”  $92.95  to  $107.25. 
None  lietter  at  any  price.  Write  for 
literature. 

L.  &  B.  SALh>i  COMPANY 
111-113  W.  Market  St.,  Elkin,  N.C. 

World's  largest  distributor  of 
Newspaiier  Form  Trucks 
Tele|>hone:  919-83.5-1513 


(7)  1-year-old  JUSTOWRITERS.  new 
computer  l>eing  installed— 2  reproducers 
w/9  point  news  face,  I  with  10  iK>int 
news  face.  Saver  over  ’M'/r.  JOE  SHEL¬ 
DON  CO..  INC.,  26200  Greenfiebl,  #8, 
Oak  Park,  Mich.  48237.  (313)  399-2525. 

FAIRCHILD  TTS  (3)  Universal  i>erf- 
orators,  model  210  with  ilesks,  line 
counters,  counting  magazines,  parts 
and  tool  kit,  full  mixing  capabilities  for 
phototyttesetting  or  metal  ;  these  i>erf- 
orators  less  than  1-year  old.  Original 
price  $15,000:  will  sell  for  $11,000. 
Bo.\  1809,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Mailroom  Equipment 

BRANDTjEW^^^SmToNLY^TlaO^ 

1966  Model  C  Cheshire  labeling  ma¬ 
chine  (without  labeling  head).  Handles 
both  %  and  %  folded  products.  Max¬ 
imum  %  inch  paper  thickness.  Geared 
to  run  16.000  copies  i>er  hour.  Includ¬ 
ing  1966  Cheshire  Quarter-Folding  Ma¬ 
chine  and  6-foot  conveyor.  New — 
$14,850;  asking  $12,600.  Mattia  Press, 
91  Terry  St.,  Belleville.  N.  J.  07109. 

(201)  769-0600 


Miscellaneous  Machinery 

VARITYPER  FOTO-LIST  CAMERA, 
model  970,  of  newest  design  including 
all  new  attachments — Anamorphic  Lens 
— Masking  Attachment — Photographs 

two  cards  per  second.  Facilitates  up  to 
994*  wide  film,  100-ft.  long. 
Automatic  Film  Processor  by  Fischer 
6-VARITYPER  LINE  COMPOSERS, 
model  900F,  are  also  available  with  36 
matched  fonts  for  all  Foto-List  applica¬ 
tions  such  as  directories,  parts  lists, 
etc.  Original  cost  $40,000. 

NEWEST  MODEL  720  VARITYPER 
(Automatic  Carriage  Return  and  Tab 
Mechanism),  6  special  fonts  and  2 
coders  included.  Forms  ruling  attach¬ 
ment.  fleparate  impression  control  for 
each  character  with  supplies — Fonts 
rangre  from  12-pt.  to  4-pt.  Original  cost 
approx.  $4,600. 

2-MODEL  660  VARITYPERS.  Head¬ 
liners  and  Photo  Typositor;  two  offset 
presses;  two  pair  Priden  Justowriters ; 
two  Bell  &  Howell  Automatic  Inserting 
&  Mailing  Machines. 

IVill  sacrifice  to  best  offer 
either  in  nlohnl  sale  or  per  unit 
Ph:  collect(AC  313)833-5224  or  83.3-5464 
MICHIGAN  SYSTEMS  RESEARCH  CO. 

4234  Woodward  Avenue 
Detroit,  Michigan — 48201 


i  LETTERPRESS  EQUIPMENT: 
j  Model  “A”  Duplex,  8-page  capacity, 
I  chases  and  accessories:  go^  condition. 

'  Model  8  Linotype,  3  magazine,  elec. 

pot.  Model  8  Linotype,  2  magazine, 
I  gas  pot.  Slug  stripper  for  hot-metal 
I  paste-up.  10*  stereo  saw,  heavy  duty, 
in  excellent  condition.  Hammond  Glider 
TrimOSaw,  table  model.  North  Shore 
I  Weeklies,  Union  &  Market  Sts., 
Ipswich,  Mass. — 1938. 


ADDRESSOGRAPH  Accounting,  modei 
9143.  Ideal  for  mail  labels,  bundle 
labels  and  delivery  tapes  with  auto¬ 
matic  totals;  also  files,  punches,  etc. 
D.J.  Maul,  Buffalo  Courier-Express. 
Buffalo.  N.  Y.  14240. 


FACTORY  RECONDITIONED  Ad- 
dressograph  1955  complete  unit— cabi¬ 
net  and  accessories  with  6.000  plates— 
$1,200.  Box  1766,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Perforator  Tape 

NOW  STATIC-FREE  perf  tapes  at  our 
same  prices — lowest  in  USA.  All  colors 
— Top  Quality. 

Call  or  Write: 

PORTAGE  (216)  PO  2-3666 
25  E.  Exchange  St.,  Akron,  Ohio  44308. 


Presses  &  Machinery 

80-PAGE_,GOSS_N EWSPAPER  PRESS 

Here’s  a  press  with  color  above  the 
outside  unit,  four  folders  with  balloon. 
Fed  from  below. 

If  you  are  in  a  position  where  you  are 
ham-strung  for  pages  and  have  the 
room,  we  can  assure  you  this  press 
can  be  shipped  and  erecteci  for  less 
than  $200,000  on  your  floor  (normal 
erection). 

This  is  the  press  to  take  you  from 
a  bottle  neck  to  production.  In  ten 
years  you  may  want  to  get  a  new  one. 
At  any  rate  it  is  a  pressman's  press 
and  prints  a  beautiful  sheet. 

We’re  at  your  service  and  like  to  talk 
about  presses  (not  a  dealer — no  slur 
intended).  We're  closing  out  one  plant. 
Incidentally,  we  have  a  four-unit  Goss 
Tubular  with  color  over  all  units  and 
dual  folders.  It  is  a  bargain! 

Call  George  A.  Edgar,  American  Pub¬ 
lishing  Corp.  (Collect)  1-313-832-6200 
day  or  night. 


SAVE  $7,000  OR  $8,000 
Two  Unit  Goss  Ck>mmunity,  only  one- 
year  old.  After  small  down  payment, 
start  making  monthly  payments  of 
$535.11.  Goss  Company  will  move  and 
service.  Available  immediately  due  to 
consolidation.  Call  Bob  Bryan  (AC  205) 
734-2131,  Cullman,  Alabama. 

HOE  COLORMATIC  (1968) 

Four  units — one  color  cyl — tensionplate 
lockup— heavy  duty  3/2  folder — AC  unit 
type  drive — reels  and  fully  automatic 
pasters — rated  70,000  hour.  Available 
in  one  year  at  considerable  savings 
Stereo  to  mach. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17,  N.Y,  OX  7-4590 


FOR  SALF,— 10-U.  .SCOTT  PRESS 
Manufactured  1948 
2294*  cutoff — 90°  stagger 
5  color  humps 
2  separate  folders 
(each  with  double  formers 
and  double  upi>er  formers) 

Many  Reverses 
Keels,  Tensions  &  Pasta-s 
AC  Unit  Drive 

Little  Used — Excellent  Maintenance 
For  Sale  Exclusively : 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACH.  CORP. 
17'20  Cherry,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64108 
(816)  221-9060 

64  PAGE  OFFSET  PRESS 
AVAILABLE  NOW! 

Perfect  press  for  small  or  medium-size 
daily  with  large  page  capacity  require¬ 
ments.  Half  the  cost  of  new  equipment. 
The  press  consists  of  4  double  width 
semi-cylindrical  units.  Will  print  64 
pages  in  black,  collect,  or  48  pages  in 
black  with  spot  color  on  16  pages  or  16 
pages  In  4  color.  Straight  capacity  is  32 
pages.  Press  presently  geared  at  30,0<9) 
papers  ja-r  hour  straight  or  16.000 
pai>ers  |)er  hour  collect.  Full  utilization 
of  the  press  will  require  some  engineer¬ 
ing  or  a  comi>etent  pressman  mechanic. 
Can  be  seen  running.  2SA  cutoff.  South- 
town  Economist,  728  W.  65th  St.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  III.  60621.  Ph.  487-1400,  Ext.  18. 

FOR  SALE:  Four  16-page  units  Walter 
Scott  newspaper  letterpress  being 
totally  sacrificed  by  News  &  Dispatch, 
Tarentum,  Pa.,  which  has  converted 
to  offset.  Make  your  own  offer  on  part 
or  all.  For  complete  mechanical  de¬ 
scription,  call  or  write  Business  Man¬ 
ager,  Valley  Daily  News,  Tarentum. 
Pa.  16084.  Phone:  412-224-4321. 
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MACHINKRY  &  SI  I’PI.IES 

Presses  &  Machinery 

gossIheaduner 

Manufactured  1965 
fi-Unit  96  Page  Press 
23  9/16"  Cutoff  —  90°  Stagger 
R.ate<l  at  52.600  iph 
3  Color  Half  Decks 
Double  Folders 
Double  Upper  Formers 
Many  Reverses 
Jteels,  Tensions  &  Pasters 
AC  Unit  Type  Drive 
Tension  Plate  Lockup 
Excellent  Condition 
Available  First  Half  1969 
For  Sale  Exclusively: 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACH.  CORP. 
1720  Cherry  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64108 
A.C.  816  BA  1-9060 

HURLOTRON  INSETROL 

1  Complete  Unit — AC  equipped — prac¬ 
tically  new— removed  from  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 

SCOTT  STRAIGHTLINE  three  deck 
press,  12  pages  on  straight  run,  24 
pages  collect  with  all  sterotyiw  equip¬ 
ment  available.  Can  be  seen  in  oper¬ 
ation  untii  Feb.  1969,  when  it  will  be 
available.  Presently  used  for  publishing 
8,000  six-day-a-week  newspaper.  W.  H. 
Champion,  Courier-Herald,  Dublin,  Ga. 
31021. 

GOSS  STRAIGHTLINE  3-derk  press 
with  color  unit  on  fourth:  16  pages 
straight  run  or  32  collect  together  with 
much  of  the  8tereotyi>e  equipment.  Ideal 
for  small  daily  not  interested  in  going 
offset.  Sacrifice  "where  is  as  is.”  Call 
Howard  ('.  Berky,  North  Penn  Re¬ 
porter,  Lansdale.  Pa.  (215)  865-6.S21. 

16-PAGE  GOSS  UNTTUBE  Jt741  and 
stereo  e<|uipment.  Good  care — minimum 
use  running  8,000  ilaily.  Plain  Dealer, 
Wabash,  I  ml.  46992. 

AVAILABLE  AS  A 
UNIT  LATE  1969 

GOSS  UNIVERSAL  PRESS  NO.  162 
Five  8-Page  Units,  HEAVY  DUTY 
FOLDER.  20  pages  straight,  40  Collect. 
Many  Color  Set-ups.  This  press  went 
on  production  in  May.  1957,  and  has 
had  IMMACULATE  CARE.  Like  new. 
14,000  pm  daily. 

Auxiliary  equipment  includes:  Goss 
Plate  Perfector,  Sta-Hi  Router.  Sta-Hi 
Master  Former,  Kemp  Electric  Metal 
Furnace,  Two  Roll  Stands  with  Electric 
Hoists.  Roll  Spindles,  etc.,  Cutler- 
Hammer  Conveyor,  76  HP  Dynamatic 
Drive  (will  run  six  units)  under  the 
folder  lead.  Auxiliary  fountains  for 
color. 

For  at'pointmcnt  to  inspect 
call  or  write: 

W.  E.  McKinney,  General  Mgr., 
THE  MARIETTA  DAILY  TIMES, 
Marietta,  Ohio — 45750 
(AC  614)  373-2121 


Stereotype  Equipment 

FOR  SALE:  NEW  NOLAN  2-ton  elec¬ 
tric  remelt  pot;  3  phase,  220  volts  with 
water-cooled  pig  molds.  Still  in  crate. 
Contact  Joe  Brooks.  News-Journal 
Corp.,  901  Sixth  St.,  Daytona  Beach, 
Fla..  32017. 


Csreer  Opportunities 

THE  BEST  JOB  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  AND  RELATED  FIELDS 


NEWSPAPKR  ACCOUNTANT 
POTENTIAL  CONTROLLER 
Mornin^r,  afternoon  and  Sunday  news¬ 
paper.  Chari  Area  2.  Salary  open.  Ex¬ 
cellent  fringe  henehts:  Kood  op|)ortun- 
ity  for  riRht  man.  Box  1H18,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


DIRECTOR  OF  PRODUCTION 

One  of  America’s  Iar};est  and  most 
pnijcressive  newspai>er  orKantzations  is 
l(K)kin>;  for  a  man  who  can  not  only 
hantlle  all  prr>duction  processes  of  a 
newspa|)er,  but  also  has  ex|>erience  as 
an  aide  administrator.  He  will  lie  re- 
I  sponsible  for  a.s  many  as  laO  |)eoj)le 
workin^r  around  the  clock,  producinjir 
!  more  otTset  pnaluction  than  almost  any 
I  other  shtip  in  the  country;  he  has  to  be 
a  man  who  knows  and  pays  attention 
to  deadlines  and  schtnlules  for  news- 
'  ?>apers,  and  at  the  same  time  knows 
how  to  keep  the  commercial  customers 
i  happy;  he  has  to  know  the  workings 
of  computers,  photwomp,  but  also 
knowle<l>fe  of  a  backrw)m  hot-metal 
(f|>eration.  This  is  one  of  America’s 
most  progressive  or>ranizations.  If 
I  you’re  the  ri>rht  man.  send  a  complete 
resume  to  Box  1778,  Exlitor  &  Publisher. 


BUSINESS  MANAGER 
Unique  Opportunity  Northern  Califor¬ 
nia.  We  a  younif  aKUrressive  man 

with  jfeneral  newspaper  experience  to 
manapre  labor  publications.  Emphasis  on 
sales  and  circulation  and  contact  with 
unions.  Opportunity  for  profit-sharinjr. 
Send  resume  to:  World  NewRpai)er.  68 
Post  St..  San  Francisco,  Calif.  94104. 


(;ENERAL  MANAGER 
Have  you  the  <lesire  to  own  a  weekly, 
hut  ne\'er  coubl  atford  one?  Here  is 
your  opiK>rtunity  to  run  one  with  good 
salary  plus  lK)nu8.  (>ood  hunting  and 
fishing  area,  city  |>opulation  of  4.000. 
Send  resume  to  Bo.x  1797,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


GENERAL  MANAGER  for  newspaper 
in  midwest,  located  in  college  town. 
Circulation  in  the  10-M  to  12-M  range. 
Letterpress  at  present,  but  hoping  to 
go  to  offset  soon.  Man  with  offset  back¬ 
ground  and  know-how  will  be  given 
preference  and  expect  him  to  put  offset 
into  operation.  Salary  open.  Please  give 
complete  information  regarding  qualifi¬ 
cations  and  family  status  in  first  letter. 
Address  Box  1760,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT 
PERSONNEL  MANAGER 

Career  opiwrtunlty  with  large  ME&S 
in  Chart  Area  3. 

Job  involves  full  range  of  personnel 
duties  including  testing,  interviewing, 
orientation,  tra'ning.  etc. 

Report  directly  to  Personnel  Manager 
in  small  department  which  has  re8|>on- 
sibility  for  advising  and  assisting  all 
managers. 

Should  have  good  background  in  be¬ 
havioral  sciences  and  i>er8onnel  work.  ] 
Job  will  provide  plenty  of  growth  and 
challenge. 

Send  full  details  including  salary  re-  i 
quirements  to:  Personnel  Manager, 
The  Charlotte  Obs**rver,  The  Charlotte 
News.  B<»x  2188.  Charlotte,  N.C.  28201.  | 


Circulation 

HOME  DELIVERY  SUPERVISOR 
Six-day  morning  in  Chart  Area  2 
needs  a  ’’taken^harge**  man  who  can 
work  with  branch  managers  and  car¬ 
rier  crews.  This  can  I*  a  rapid  step¬ 
ping-stone  upwards  for  the  right  per¬ 
son.  Send  complete  resume  and  salary 
recpiirements  to  Box  1821,  Editor  it 
Publisher. 

DON’T  BE  SHY!  We  will  train  the 
right  young  man.  Age  no  factor.  See 
our  ad  in  this  section  - 

^•NEtV  ENGLAND  DAILY’-- 
16,000  circulation.*' 


Classified  Advertisinfs 

the  PUEBLO  STAR-JOURNAL  and 
Chieftain  have  an  opening  for  chissified 
a<lvertising  manager.  If  you  are  inter¬ 
ested!  and  qualifiedl,  write.  Call  collect 
or  apply  in  person  to  Fred  Jones.  Ad¬ 
vertising  Dir.,  Pueblo  Star-Journal  and 
Chieftain.  P.O.  Box  86,  Pueblo.  Calif., 
81002:  or  telephone  (303)  544-3520. 


Composition  System  Service 

FIELD  SERVICE  REPS  needed  by  ex- 
pandling  electronics  firm  specializing  in 
development,  manufacture  and  sales  of 
systems  designed  to  reduce  composing 
n>om  costs.  Work  for  home  office.  Some 
inside  lab  work.  Send  resume  to  John 
L.  Peterson,  Vice  President-Marketing, 
Digital  Optics  Corp.,  290  George  Street, 
New  Brunswick.  N.  J.  08901. 


EL  ^RIO 

PREJMSA. 

BUSINESS  MANAGER-FULL  CHARGE 

MATURE,  EXPERIENCED  ADMINISTRATOR  SOUGHT 
FOR  LARGEST  AND  MOST  SUCCESSFUL  SPANISH 
DAILY.  BACKGROUND  WITH  ETHNIC  NEWS¬ 
PAPER  AND  LANGUAGE  ABILITY  HELPFUL  BUT 
NOT  MANDATORY.  SEND  COMPLETE  RESUME 
AND  COMPENSATION  HISTORY  TO  MR,  WILLIAM 
MURPHY.  EL  DIARIO,  714  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW 
YORK.  N.Y.  10019. 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


NATIONAL  MAN  WANTED 
If  you’re  n  KO-Kettinjr  retail  ad  man. 
or  have  national  experience  and  want 
to  move  up,  Nevada’s  largest  and  fast¬ 
est-growing  newspaper  has  an  opening 
for  you.  ^nd  complete  resumi  with 
references  and  salary  history  to  Earl 
Johnaon,  Review-Journal.  P.O.  Box  70. 
Las  Vegas.  Nevada — 89101. 


LIBERAL  SALARY  -4-  TOP  BONUS, 
fringes,  profit-sharing,  with  growing 
suburban  newspaper;  growth  situation 
with  managerial  opportunity.  Write: 
C.F.  Worrell.  Decatur  News  Pub.  Co. 
Inc.,  739  Dekalb  Industrial  Way,  De¬ 
catur,  (3a.  30033. 


M-A-N  Stereo  Plate  Caster,  22%"  cut¬ 
off;  Nolan  Flat  Casting  Box;  Ham¬ 
mond  Flat  Shaver:  Nolan  Stereo  Saw 
and  APS  Flat  Scorcher.  Write:  Lou 
Davis,  Times  Mirror  Co.,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.  90053,  or  phone  (213)  625-2345. 


Wanted  To  Ituy 


working  eon- 
Pubiisher. 


Advertising  Copywriting 


ADVERTISING 

COPYWRITERS 

Join  our  gray-matter  group. 
Award-winning  advertising 
department  of  large  Atlanta 
company  needs  two  more 
writers,  college  graduates 
with  journalism  degrees  or 
English  majors.  Some  writ¬ 
ing  and  advertising  produc¬ 
tion  experience  preferred. 

If  you  have  imagination, 
worship  accuracy  and  punc¬ 
tuality,  despise  cliches  and 
love  fresh  phrasing,  and  can 
really  write,  we’ll  pay  you 
a  good  salary  and  plenty  of 
homage.  Sound  good?  It’s 
better  than  it  sounds. 

Box  1720 

Editor  &  Publisher 


Circulation 

YOUNG.  AGGRE.SSIVE  MANAGER  for 
new  big-city,  general  interest  weekly  in 
Zone  5.  Good  pay  for  a  challenge,  ^nd 
resume.  Box  1755,  Editor  St  Publisher. 

REAL  CHALLENGEl  Unlimited  op¬ 
portunity  for  experienceii,  energetic 
man  to  take  charge  of  circulation  for 
fast-growing  weekly  in  booming  North 
Jersey  suburban  area.  Good  salary.  Ideal 
for  quick  advancement.  Box  1785,  Ed¬ 
itor  &  Publisher. 

NEW  ENGLAND  DAILY— 16.000  circ¬ 
ulation.  We  are  looking  for  a  young, 
aggressive  circulator  (or  No.  2  man) 
who  wants  a  future  rather  than  a  job. 
We  don’t  expect  to  keep  him  here  as 
our  group  of  newspatiers  demands  ad¬ 
vancement.  Must  )>e  sales-minded  and 
have  a  good  background  in  Little  Mer¬ 
chant.  motor  route,  mail  and  ABC 
activities.  Complete  resume  and  refer¬ 
ences  confidential.  Reply  to  Box  1795, 
Editor  St  Publisher. 


EXiROD,  gas-fired;  good  ... 
dition.  Box  1642.  Editor  & 

COMPENSATORS  for  Duplex  Standard  i 
Tubular  press.  Geo.  Dohyns,  The  Com-  ! 
monwealth  Reporter,  Fond  du  Lac,  ' 

Wise.  64935. 
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GROWING  NORTH  JERSEY  DAILY 
nee<ls  a  young  man  to  work  on  circu¬ 
lation  promotion,  in  the  field.  A  good 
district  manager  could  qualify.  Ad¬ 
vancement  will  he  up  to  your  ability 
and  dasire  to  excel.  Write  giving  full 
details.  Box  1804,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 


THIS  IS  YOUR  OPPORTUNITY  to 
join  the  display  advertising  staff  at  the 
Redwood  City  Tribune.  There  is  an  im¬ 
mediate  opening  for  a  salesman  with 
newspaper  advertising  experience.  ’The 
Tribune  is  an  award-winning,  employe- 
owned,  evening  newspaper  with  a  grow¬ 
ing  circulation  of  more  than  22,000.  We 
offer  you  salary,  plus  a  rewarding 
bonus  plan,  plus  mileage,  plus  profit- 
sharing.  Write  or  phone  Jack  de  Figu- 
eiredo.  Advertising  Manager.  Redwood 
City,  Tribune.  P.O.  Box  631,  Redwood 
City,  California  94064.  (AC  415)  365- 
3111. 


VERMONT’S  LARGEST  DAILY  news¬ 
paper  is  expanding  its  advertising  de¬ 
partment  and  is  looking  for  a  young, 
aggressive  person  with  three  or  four 
years  newspaper  advertising  sales  ex¬ 
perience.  Send  full  resume  and  i>ay  re¬ 
quirements  to:  Advertising  Manager. 
The  Burlington  FVee  Press,  Burlington, 
Vermont  05401. 


AD  MANAGER-SALESMAN  for  13,000 
university  daily.  Chance  for  exi>erienced 
ad  man  to  further  education  at  under¬ 
grad  or  grad  level.  Attractive  salary ; 
above-average  benefits.  Resume  and 
references  to:  Publisher,  Daily  Iowan, 
Iowa  City,  Iowa  62240. 


CHART  AREA  2  DAILY  needs  full¬ 
time  salesman  for  special  promotions, 
to  replace  man  being  promoted.  Give 
background  in  detail.  Numerous  com¬ 
pany  benefits.  Write  Box  1744,  Editor 
St  Publisher. 
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HKI.P  ANTED 

Display  Advertising 


HELP  ANTED 

Display  Advertising 


HELP  WANTED 
Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 
Editorial 


DISPLAY  AD  SALESMAN  wanted 
with  some  layout  experience,  for 
medium-siie  daily  in  Western  Pa. 
Salary  up  to  fl50  weekly,  based  on 
experience.  References.  Write  Box  1725, 
Eilitor  £  Publisher. 

DISPLAY  AD  SALESMAN  with  man- 
airerial  potential  neetled  by  one  of  the 
finest  offset  dailies  in  the  U.S.  Must 
l>e  superior  in  sales  and  layout  ability 
and  pos.sess  the  talent  to  lead  and  in¬ 
struct.  New  building,  all  new  equip¬ 
ment;  Rood  salary,  Imnus  plan.  Due  to 
recently  discovered  substantial  petro¬ 
leum  and  mineral  deposits  our  popula¬ 
tion  (and  circulation)  is  expected  to 
double  within  five  to  seven  years.  Lay¬ 
outs  MUST  be  exceptional.  Send  sample 
layouts  (not  printed  copies)  to:  Ad- 
vertisinff  Director,  Fairbanks  Daily 
News-Miner,  P.O.  Box  710,  Fairbanks, 
Alaska  99701. 


RETAIL  AD 
SALESMAN 

The  Daily  Oklahoman  and  OkUahoma 
City  Times.  Oklahoma's  largest  and 
leading  newspapers,  have  an  openins 
for  a  retail  ativertisinsr  salesman. 
Excellent  workinK  conditions  in  one  of 
the  most,  mtalern  plants  in  the  world. 
Excellent  frinire  benefits,  salary.  En¬ 
joy  living  in  prottressive  Southwest. 
Must  have  1-S  years’  experience  in 
retail,  classifies!  or  national  advertisinir 
sales. 

If  interested  and  qualifietl,  write,  call 
collect  or  apply  in  person  to: 

Personnel  Manager 
THE  OKLAHOMAN  AND  TIMES 
5<M)  N.  Broadw.ay— (AC  405)  CB  2-3311 
P.O.  Box  25125 

Oklahoma  City.  Oklahoma  73125 

WANTED  ...  AN  ’’OLD  PRO”  to 
round  out  the  advertisini;  sales  staff 
on  a  small  northern  New  England 
daily.  Age  or  .sex  is  no  barrier  but  we 
nee<l  a  real  work-horse  with  know-how! 
Nicest  area  in  the  countr.v  for  living, 
with  mountains,  lakes,  hunting,  fishing, 
etc.  Antique  lovers  paradise!  Low  taxes 
anil  living  costs,  too.  Send  resume, 
references  and  salary  reiiuirements  first 
letter.  We  might  tlie  able  to  use  a 
bright  .voting  man  or  woman  as  a 
trainee.  to(‘!  Box  1787,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Retirement  Cre.ates  Opening  For 
EXPERIENCED 
DISPLAY  AD 
SALESMAN 

Progressive  7-day  daily  has  attractive 
offer  for  exiterienced  iierson.  Wonderful 
area  for  family  man  to  join  a  growing 
newspaiter.  Goisl  salary.  incentive. 
Fringe  benefits.  Send  complete  resume 
to 

Personnel  Manager 
ALEXANDRIA  DAILY  TOWN  TALK 
P.O.  Box  151,  Alexandria.  La.  71301 


DISPLAY  SALESMAN  for  15.000  pro¬ 
gressive  offset  afternoon  daily  in  south¬ 
ern  N.  J..  to  take  over  established 
accounts.  Salary  commensurate  with 
experience  ability;  all  comiiany  Itene- 
fits. 

Times  Journal.  Vineland,  N.J.  083(50 


DISPLAY  AD  SALE5SMAN— Layout 
and  copy  experience.  Excellent  working 
conditions,  salary,  bonus,  full  fringe 
benefits.  Career  opportunity  with  grow¬ 
ing  daily  in  Area  2  meilium-sized  city. 
Box  1802,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


TOP  POSITION  OPEN  for  aggressive, 
imaginative  advertising  man  —  30.000 
circulation  weekly  agricultural  publi¬ 
cation  for  Kanfas  and  Colorado:  sec¬ 
ond  largest  farm  classified;  more  total  , 
advertising  linage  sold  than  9(l'0n  of  | 
farm  papers  in  the  U.S.:  highest  sub¬ 
scription  rate  growlh  limited  only  by 
ability  of  staff.  Position  requires  ability 
and  background  to  take  com))lete 
charge  as  advertising  manager,  direct 
5-man  sales  force,  sell  as  well  as  man¬ 
age.  develop  promotions,  work  regional 
and  national  accounts.  Base  salar>. 
commission.  override.  Write:  Joe 

Berkely,  Publisher.  High  Plains  Jour¬ 
nal.  Box  760,  Doilge  City,  Kans.  67801. 
Or  ’phone  (316)  227-7171. 


Editorial 

BEAUTIE'UL.SHENANDOAH  VALLEY 
of  Virginia  beckons  high-type  person 
for  city  hall  lieat  on  much-awarded 
p.m.  daily.  Attractive  salary.  Ismefits, 
promotional  opiiortunities  for  .self¬ 
starter.  E.  P.  Berlin,  Executive  Editor. 
The  News-Viiginian,  Waynesboro.  V’a. 
2298(1.  Ph:  (AC  703)  942-8213. 


ABILITY  AND  ENTHUSIA.SM  wanted. 
Ke>al  opportunity  for  young  reporter, 
preferably  with  some  experience,  to 
take  on  challenging  assignment  45.000 
Midwest  p.m.  daily.  If  interested,  send 
full  details  to  Eilitor,  Evansville  (Ind.l 
Press. 


REPORTER.  4-5  years’  exi»erience. 
with  political  savvy  and  aggressive 
instincts  for  37.000  San  Francisco  Bay 
Are.-i  p.m.  Resume,  recent  .samples  with 
first  letter.  Box  1702,  Editor  &  Pub- 
lishe-r. 

WOMEN’S  PAGE  STAFF^— Find 
your  place  in  the  sun.  Come  to  Central 
Florida  and  the  fast-growing,  prize¬ 
winning  women’s  department  of  The 
Ledger.  Young  reporter-deskman,  with 
a  flair  for  imaginative  make-up  and 
bright  writing  needed.  Salary  based  on 
exiierience,  ability.  Call  collect;  Sally 
Batson,  Women’s  Editor,  The  Ledger, 
Lakeland,  Fla.  (AC  813)  686-1151. 
MONTANA  STANDARD  needs  night 
police  reporter:  some  experience.  M- 
itor.  Box  1953,  Butte,  Mont.  59701. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location  withot  specific  identification 


ALL’ROUND  REPORTER  and  feature 
writer  for  Eastern  Pa.  p.m.  daily  and 
Sunday;  40-hour  week;  modern  offices. 
Top  pay,  fringe  benefits.  Friendly  com¬ 
munity — congenial  staff.  Box  1674,  Ed¬ 
itor  &  Publisher. 

DE5SKMAN  with  desire  to  advance 
from  starting  position  as  assistant  city 
editor  is  ne^^  by  50,000  p.m.  daily 
in  suburban  Philadelphia.  Starting 
salary  $180  -+-  for  37%  hour  week,  no 
Sundays.  Send  resume  to  Box  1733,  Ed¬ 
itor  &  Publisher. 


CENTRAL  NEW  JERSEY’S  leading  7- 
day  daily  has  openings  for  two  copy 
eilitors  with  minimum  of  two  years  ex¬ 
perience:  and  four  reporters  with  a 
keen  interest  in  public  affairs  cover¬ 
age  and  feature  writing.  Copy  editor’s 
salaries  up  to  $200:  reporter’s  salaHes 
open.  Top  fringe  benefits.  Circulation 
over  60,000.  Box  1777,  Bklitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

EXPERIE3<CED  MANAGING  EDITOR 
to  take  charge  6-man  editorial  staff 
Western  Ohio  10,000  evening  daily,  i 
part  of  growing,  newspaper  group.  Un-  | 
limiteil  opportunity  for  dedicated  news¬ 
man  who  takes  pride  in  local  news 
coverage,  staff  training  and  willing¬ 
ness  to  succeed.  Salary  commensurate 
with  experience.  Write  Box  1767,  Eil- 
itor  &  Publisher. 


SENEHIAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER, 
experienced,  25-35.  for  Catholic  weekly. 
Zone  2.  Must  be  self-starter  in  tune 
with  changing  Church,  Vatican  II 
Documents  and  current  social  problems. 
Salary  commensurate  with  experience 
and  talent.  .Send  resume  in  confidence 
to  Box  1745.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER — 24M  university  city  Zone 
4  daily  needs  experienced  general  as¬ 
signment  reporter.  Open  immediately. 
Box  1765,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTE5R  with  at  least  one  or  two 
years  experience  to  cover  police  heat. 
Apply  to  Hillis  Johnson,  City  Editor, 
Jackson  (Mich.)  Citizen  Patriot. 

NEW  MEXICO  DAILY,  7,000  circuul 
tion,  needs  managing  editor.  Must  be 
able  to  take  over  management  of  de¬ 
partment,  direct  staff,  and  produce 
well-rounded  newspaper  which  majors 
on  local  news.  Must  be  dependable, 
with  background  that  will  bear  in¬ 
vestigation.  Good  community — growing  i 

— fine  place  to  live.  Salary  dependent 
upon  abilities.  Send  complete  resum4 
to  Box  1757,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


GEaSERAL  NEWSMAN 
Attractive  salary,  money  raises  and 
advancement  opportunities,  bonus,  life 
and  hospital-surgical  plans — other  ex¬ 
tras — offered  by  downstate  Illinois  daily. 
35.000  circulation,  for  good  general 
newsman. 

Mo<lern,  attractive  quarters,  liest  of 
e<iuipment,  advancement  opportunities. 
Tell  all  about  experience,  etc.  Box  1815, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER  FOR  WEEKLY  at  sea¬ 
shore  area:  general  assignments.  Send 
resume  to:  Wildwoo<l  Leader,  Wild- 
woo<l,  N.  J.— 08260. 

MIDWEST  DAILY  in  relatively  small 
I  city  has  opening  for  general  reporter. 
Must  be  able  to  cover — or  be  willing  to 
learn  how  to  cover — the  city  and  court¬ 
house  beat.  Please  write  details  about 
self  to  Box  1792,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

JOURNEYMAN  REPORTER  —  South¬ 
ern  New  England  dail.v  (15.000  cire.) 
has  $8,500  oiiening  for  a  general  as¬ 
signment  man.  This  is  an  excellent  op- 
(  portunity  in  a  friendly,  growing  com- 
I  munity.  Excellent  staff  good  benefits 
I— fine  working  conditions.  Box  1814, 
i  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR-PHOTOGRAPHER  for  estab¬ 
lished  offset  weekly  in  growing  area. 
Andy  Anderson.  Hartford,  Ky.  42347. 
Ph:  (AC  ,502)  298-7100. 


SPORTS  WHITER  for  daily  newspaper 
in  Scottsbluff,  Nebraska.  No.  2  man  in 
department.  Must  be  able  to  cover 
major  sports  in  high  school  and  college. 
Write:  Managing  Editor,  Star-Herald. 


STATE  EDITOR — Chance  for  a  young 
reporter  with  some  desk  experience  and 
lots  of  ambition  to  build  aggressive 
regional  coverage  for  a  30,000-plus 
daily  in  the  mountainous  Southeast. 
Editing,  layout,  directing  correspond¬ 
ence  and  bureaus  as  well  as  personal 
feature  and  news  coverage  in  four 
lively  counties.  (No  prejudice  against 
Yankees)  Box  1742,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


ENTERTAINMENT  EDITOR 
IN  MADISON.  Wise. 

A  rare  opportunity  in  stimulating, 
lieautiful  lively  university-capital  city. 
Newsman  (or  news  woman)  to  cover 
entertainment  beat,  handle  drama  re¬ 
views,  write  varie<l  features. 
Rwuirements:  news  sense,  writing 
skill,  ability  to  take  deadline  pressure, 
good  taste  in  theater. 

Sparkling  morning  daily  with  high 
standards. 

Submit  clippings  with  application  to 
W.  C.  Robbins.  Managing  Editor.  Wis¬ 
consin  State  Journal.  115  S.  Carroll 
St.,  Madison,  Wise.  53701. 

REPORTER-FEATURE  WRITER  .  .  . 
a  self-starter  who  takes  pride  in  im¬ 
plementing  ideas  ...  to  cover  develop¬ 
ing  news  in  progressive  Michigan  sub¬ 
urbs.  Write:  Managing  E<litor,  The 
Eccentric,  Birmingham,  Michigan  48012. 

PHOTOGRAPHER-JOURNALIST  for 
work  on  nationally-respected  suburban 
weekly  in  active,  attractive  area  of 
Michigan.  Offset  printing.  Fringe  bene¬ 
fits  and  salary  commensurate  with  ex¬ 
perience.  Write:  Managing  Editor.  ’The 
Eccentric.  Birmingham,  Michigan  48012. 

IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  young  re¬ 
porter  who  desires  small  daily  exper¬ 
ience  in  reporting,  wire,  photo,  sports, 
etc.  Excellent  community.  Good  salary 
and  fringe  benefits.  Chart  Area  6. 
Write  Box  1748.  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


AREA  EDITOR 

Rapidly-expanding  afternoon 
daily  in  Florida’s  capital  needs 
Area  Eilitor  adept  at  desk  work, 
writing  and  supervising  corre¬ 
spondence  from  12  neighboring 
counties.  Job  is  a  key  one  in 
sparking  continued  growth. 
Offset  new8i>aper  in  new  plant 
is  one  of  The  Knight  Group. 
Write:  William  M.  Phillips, 
Managing  Editor,  The  Democrat, 
P.O.  Box  990,  Tallahassee, 
Florida— 32302. 


j  WIRE  EDITOR  neede<l  for  10.000  p.m. 

daily  in  Southeast;  6-day  week.  Good 
I  community,  mild  climate.  Op|)ortunity 
to  grow.  Send  resume,  state  salary  de- 
I  sir^  and  availability  date.  Box  1817, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


1  COPY  EDITOR  with  two.  three,  years 
experience :  editing  wire  and  local  copy, 

I  writing  heads.  Challenging  job.  new 
I  plant.  Write  Managing  Editor,  States- 
I  Item,  3800  Howard  Ave.,  New  Orleans, 
La.  70140. 

~TH E  m\RD 
DIMENSION 

It’s  cjille<i  in-(lepth.  It’s  written  by  an 
uKjrressive,  savvy  reporter  that  can 
I  sUike  his  claim  in  the  top  writing?  job 
!  on  the  Inrfrest  offset  daily  in  Ohio.  No 
,  sacred  cows.  Contact:  Mana^ini;  Exhtor, 
Samiusky  (Ohio)  Ke^rister. 


I  WE  RE  A  RAPIDLY-EXPANDING 
,  Eastern  newspaper  nearinjr  the  loO.OOO 
I  mark  in  a  competitive  area.  Gtir  staff 
I  nee<ls :  (1)  a  Sunday  editor  with  a  solid 
back^rround  in  selection,  e<1itinj;  and 
!  layout  and  ability  to  w’ork  with  a  top¬ 
flight  staff:  (2)  two  first-rate  deskmen, 
one  for  our  copy  desk,  the  other  for 
a  fast-movinir  metro|K>litan  ilesk — both 
I  with  jsrowth  potential:  (3>  and  experi¬ 
enced  newsman  to  hea<l  a  regional 
bureau  in  a  prime  new.s-circulation 
!  area:  (4)  an  ex|)erienced  reporter-ed- 
I  itor  to  handle  financial  news:  (5)  an 
I  editorial  artist  with  color  experience 
I  and  (6)  two  reporters  with  two  or 
more  years  exi^erience  willin}?  to  accept 
I  increasing;  res|K>nsihi)itieK.  Box  1822, 
lijditor  &  Publisher. 
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HEI,P  WANTED 

Editorial 


HEI-P  WANTED 

Editorial 


HEI.P  WANTED 

Editorial 


HELP  ANTED 
Offset  Printing  Consultant 


ASSISTANT 

EDITOR 

In  this  new  iNJsition  for  a  le- 
cent  journalism  fjrraduate.  vou 
will  assist  the  emi>U>yee  infor* 
mation  director  in  inh>rminK. 
interesting,  and  stimulating;  em* 
pNiyees  of  a  rapidly-Krowinjc 
but  still  very  human.  i>eo|)le- 
oriente<l  company  with  offices  in 
most  states,  Canatdu,  and  Puer¬ 
to  Kico. 

You  will  work  on  a  monthly 
maf^azine.  news  letters,  bulle¬ 
tins.  booklets,  bulletin  boanls. 
an<l  other  communications 
media.  You  will  live  in  a  city 
of  ^12,000  lieautifully  situated  in 
a  K^eat  outdoor  recreation  re- 
Kion,  travel  occasionally  to 
other  offices  and  to  editors' 
seminars  and  meetings. 

irritp. 

C.  C.  Chamberlair 
Director  of  Employment 

EMPLOYERS  INSURANCE 
OF  WAUSAU 

2000  Westwood  Drive 
Wausau.  Wisconsin  54401 

TOP  (;OVEKNMKNT  REPORTER 
wante<l  for  M.dwest  Capital  city  daily — 
p.m.  47.000 ;  Sunday  HO.ooo.  0|>eninfr 
for  munici|>al  Kovernment  rei>orter:  ex- 
perience«l  M.d  westerner  preferre^l.  J- 
JeRPee  necessary  for  iMisition  in  loO.OOO 
population  university  city.  Pulitzer 
winning  newspai»er  nee«ls  head  man  in 
establishing  new  3-i>erson  urban  affairs 
bureau.  Pay  <lependent  uiH>n  ability. 
Apply  throuRh:  Rill  Kreifel.  City  Edi-  i 
tor.  The  Lincoln  Journal,  Lincoln,  i 
Nebr.  O.H.TOl.  j 

REPORTER  to  help  aRRressive  news  , 
staff  of  16,000  six-day  tiaily  keep  | 
abreast  of  developments  in  fast-RrowinR  | 
university  citv.  Salary  oi>en  ;  fringe 
benefits.  Send  resume  to  Rox  180}<, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR-WRITER  | 

Employee  publications>Northern  N.J.  ^ 

College  graduate  with  one  year  experience  writing  and 
editing.  Knowledge  of  photography  and  layouts  helpful.  At- 
tention  to  detail  and  follow  through  from  conception  to 
publication  important.  Car  necessary.  Salary  commensurate 
with  ability  and  background. 

We  are  a  rapidly-growing  international  multi-division  corpora- 
tion.  favorably  located  in  metropolitan  area.  Excellent  working 
conditions  and  employee  benefits,  including  educational  re- 
fund  plan.  Please  forward  resume  in  confidence  fo:  = 


Ih- 


m  Box  E&P512, 125  fl  .  41  Si.,  IV.Y.C.  10036 


An  Equal  Otpartunity  Employer 


READY  TO  MOVE  UP  from  weekly  , 
or  semi-weekly  ?  Rapidly  frrowing  South  | 
Florida  daily  nee<ls  sports  man,  with 
camera,  and  a  ireneral  assignments  | 
man,  also  with  camera.  Both  should  be  : 
able  to  assume  section  res|M>nsibilities 
in  short  iieriod.  tiood  pay  scale,  hos¬ 
pitalization,  paid  vacations,  new  plant, 
warm  weather,  fine  lieaohes  iimong 
fringe  lienefits.  No  problem  |>eople 
should  apply.  Write  with  references, 
samples  to  T.  E.  Hayer,  Assoc.  Eiilitor. 
The  Daily  News,  Naples-on-the-Gulf. 
Flu.  ,'i:!940. 


FREE  PLACEMENT  SERVICE 
Daily  Km'sful't’rs 

Send  us  your  resume:  we  will  duplicate 
and  refer  it  on  current  job  openings. 
Full  range  of  editorial,  advertising, 
circulation  and  back  shop  jobs  usually 
available. 

New  England  Daily  Newspaper  Assn. 
:I40  Main  St.,  Room  .527 
Worcester,  Mass.— Olfins 


FAST-GROWING  WEEKLY  in  college 
town  needs  a  news  e<litor  to  write  and 
manage  editorial  deimrtment.  Competi¬ 
tive  situation.  Must  l>e  alert  and  ag¬ 
gressive;  ex|>erience  necessary.  Lcx'ated 
in  Zone  3.  Box  1805,  Fklitor  &  Pul>- 
lisher. 


GROWING  CENTRAL  NEW  JEUISEY 
member  of  The  Gannett  Group  nee<ls 
two  ex|ierience<l  reitorters  to  head  news 
bureaus.  The  assignments  are  challeng¬ 
ing  ones,  and  you’ll  earn  top  iiay  and 
fringes.  Write  Eugene  F.  Hampson.  | 
Managing  Ktlitor.  The  Courier-News, 
Pbiinfield.  N.J.  OTnOl. 

SPORTS  E'DirOR 

Progressive  offset  daily  in  sports- 
minded  community  of  .-1(1. 000  seeks  . 
young,  ambitious  siHtrts  editor.  Neetletl 
immediately.  Salary  oiien.  Morning 
Pioneer,  Box  310.  Bismarck.  N.  D. 
58554.  (701)  663-9.546. 

SPORTS  WRITER  Must  know  horse 
racing,  strong  on  publicity-tyite  re¬ 
leases.  Excellent  opiiortunity  for  a  hard 
worker.  Box  1813,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

F:DIT0RIAL  page  editor  and  desk- 

man.  11,0(0  daily  in  fast-gniwing  South 
F'lorida  community.  Contact :  Paul 
Brookshire,  The  News  Leader.  Home¬ 
stead,  F'bi.  33030.  Call  ctdlect  305-24  7- 
2321. 


GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  staff  open¬ 
ing  with  expanding  suburban  news- 
paiiers  looking  for  young  journalist 
who  understands  local  government, 
municipal  issues ;  strong  on  in-<lepth 
news,  features:  ctires  al>out  people  and 
how  they  live.  Op|x>rtunity  for  pro¬ 
fessional  growth.  i>ersonal  satisfaction. 
Attractive  salary  scale,  emidoyee  bene¬ 
fits.  Write:  Daniel  E.  Baumann.  Man¬ 
aging  Fklitor,  Padd<x;k  Publications, 
Inc.,  Arlington  Heights,  III.  60006. 

FIXPFJRIENCED  newsman-photographer 
not  afraid  of  work,  for  prize-winning 
7,400  weekly.  Layout  and  heatls.  (!oo<i 
pay,  fringe  Itenefits.  Eden  (N.  C.) 
News. 


YOUNG  REPORTER  to  live  and  work 
in  central  F'lorida’s  horse  and  citrus 
country.  Op|M>rtunity  for  advancement 
with  Florida's  largest  group  of  news- 
|ia|>ers.  Write  M.  N.  Lusher,  Star- 
Banner,  P.O.  Box  490,  Ocala,  F'la. 
32670. 


LIBRARIAN  —  Technical  competence 
and  the  ability  to  direct  a  small  staff 
are  sought  by  a  metro  paper  of  over 
100,000,  We’ll  offer  gotxl  pay  and 
pleaiAnt  working  conditions  in  a  pro¬ 
gressive,  Zone  5  city.  Box  1811  Etiitor 
&  Publisher. 


NEBRA.«KA  OFFSET  DAILY  with  a 
lot  of  area  to  cover  wants  an  area 
writer-photographer  who  likes  to  get 
out  and  go.  Wi(le-o|ien  country  with 
plenty  of  hunting  and  fishing.  Write 
Box  1.800,  Fklitor  &  Publisher. 


YOUNG  REiPORTER  eyeing  sure,  quick 
promotion.  Good  organization;  fine 
working  conditions:  benefits.  Wonder¬ 
ful  area  to  live.  Zone  3.  Box  1798, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

MIDWEST  MORNING  PAPER  needs  a 
dayside  reixirtcr  for  |x>lice.  general  as¬ 
signment.  Experience  or  training  heli>- 
ful,  not  re<iuired.  State  capital,  univer¬ 
sity  make  this  a  good  news  town,  and 
RtMxl  schools  and  parks  make  it  a  good 
family  town.  Write  or  telephone  Etirl 
Dyer,  The  Lincoln  (Neb.)  Star. 


REPORTER  with  one  or  two  years'  ex¬ 
perience  from  Chart  Areas  4  or  6  for 
lieat  and/or  general  assignments  s|x)t 
on  Louisiana  morning  daily.  Send 
resume  to  Al  Hewitt,  managing  etlitor. 
The  Shreveport  (La.)  Times. 


THt  NEWS-JOURNAL  CO. 
Wilmington,  Dela.,  19899 

needs: 

REPORTER-REWRITE 
I  for  overnight  desk 

and: 

Ct)PY  EDITOR 
for  afterntxm  imi>er 

Prefer  fully  ex|ierience<l  iierson  in  each 
instance.  Salary  and  lienefits  excellent 
plus  job  oiqxirtunity.  Please  write  Mr. 
Slabiich,  stating  education,  work  ex- 
lierience.  al  831  Orange  Street. 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 

THE  SOUTH  BEND  TRIBUNE  has 
iqienings  for  reporter  and  desk  man. 
Prefer  Indiana  or  neighlxiring  states 
resident  ready  to  move  to  one  of  the 
country’s  liest  p.m.  dailies.  Work  with 
toil-notch  staff  and  enjoy  excellent  bene¬ 
fits.  Apply  (include  clips)  Personnel 
Dir.,  South  Bend  Tribune,  South  Bend, 
Ind.  46626. 


EDITOR  WRITER  —  Talent  for  re¬ 
search.  iiersonal  interviewing  and  writ¬ 
ing  in-depth  for  high-quality  profes¬ 
sional  magazine.  National  circulation. 
He<iuire  2-5  years’  e.xperience  with 
newspa|>er  or  magazine.  Salary  open. 
Box  1791,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR-WRITER  for  clinical  journal 
for  family  doctors,  with  emphasis  on 
practical  approach  to  metlicine.  Back¬ 
ground  in  medical  or  science  writing 
helpful  but  not  required.  Salary  level: 
$12-$15,000.  Write:  Bernard  Weiss. 
Managing  Editor,  Patient  Care  Mag¬ 
azine,  1  Bank  St.,  Stamford,  Conn. — 
06901. 

SHARP  NE’WSMAN  needed  to  take 
over  greatly  expandetl  news  operation 
of  Chicago  area  traile  magazine.  3-5 
years  news  exiierience,  strong  digging 
ability  required.  To  $9,000.  Write,  tell¬ 
ing  why  job  sounds  interesting.  In¬ 
clude  resume.  Box  1790,  Eklitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Free  Lance 

COURT  REPORTERS— Earn  $1.50/ 
inch  for  copy  about  court  actions  in 
your  area  involving  gasoline  or  fuel 
i  oil  marketing.  Write  for  more  informa¬ 
tion  to  Mrs.  Carroll.  528  National 
I  Press  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.C.  20004, 
I  and  send  resume  and  a  couple  of  your 
I  stories. 


OFFSET 

PRINTING 

Consultant 


with  the  sales  company 
of  a  large  newsprint 
and  pulp  manufacturer. 
Experience  in  offset 
printing  required.  Sal* 
ary  commensurate  with 
qualifications.  Liberal 
and  extensive  fringe 
benefit  program. 

All  replies  handled  in 
confidence  Our  em* 
ployees  know  of  this  ad. 

Send  detailed  resume 
along  with 

geographical  preference,  to: 

Box  1580 
Editor  &  Publisher 
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HK.LP  ANTED 

Mitcellaneous 


HEEI»  ANTED 

Oporatorn—Machiniiits 


HELP  WANTED 

Presaman— —Stereotypes 


HELP  WANTED 
Production 


(VI-RNlNdS  IN  PENNSYLVANIA 
All  Tyiies.  Writ^:  PennKylv.inia  News- 
l>:tl>er  I'ulilish^rs’  AHsoriation.  2717  N. 
Front  St..  Harrishurgr.  Pa.  17110. 


Operatorn — Machinists 

LINOFILM  OPERATOR,  experienced: 
capable  of  seUint  ads  without  mark¬ 
up:  or  will  train  t>rinter  can  mark-up 
and  tvi>e.  Adco  Ailvertisinit  Services, 
Inc..  .Sfi4  W.  Adams  St..  Chicago,  Ill. 
60606.  Ph;  (312)  26.3-3073. 


M.\N  WHO  KNOWS  LINOULM  key- 
Isianls  anil  photo-unit  maintenance  for 
l.T.l’.  shoji.  Aj.iily:  Alie  Kofman. 
Times-Star.  Alameda.  Calif.  04.301. 

LINOTYPE  OPERATOR,  double  in 
makeup.  Combination  daily.  Ex|>eri- 
ence<l  light  machine  maintenance  help¬ 
ful.  Siiei'ial  job  for  si>ecial  disposition. 
Reasonable  work  limd.  Contact  Holye 
Phillips,  Collier  County  Daily  News. 
Hox  17:17.  Naples,  Fla.  33940. 

TTS  ()PEK.\TORS  Cnjustifieil  taiie 
oiieration.  60-woi-ils-per-minute  compe¬ 
tency.  ITi:'  scale  $17.7.00.  Top  fringe 
lienefits.  Write:  W.  .Streinming.  Hawaii 
New‘spai»er  Agency.  Inc.,  60.3  Kapiolani 
lllvd..  Honolulu.  Hawaii  96901. 

I.MMEDI.XTE  OPENlNt;  for  exi>eri- 
enceil  Linotyi>e  ojierator  for  county-seat 
weekly  and  job  shop.  Must  know  legal, 
ad  and  job.  Top  pay.  lienefits.  On  the 
shore  ot  Lake  Suiierior.  Write  Box  1.3S,  ^ 
Two  Harlsirs,  Minn.  55616.  j 

MACHINIST.  COMPOSINO  ROOM 
Knowleilge  of  TTS  ojieration  familiar 
with  electrons.  Day  work.  Steady  em-  ; 
ployment.  pleasant  working  conditions, 
paiil  hospitalization,  jiension  plan,  paid 
vacation.  Write  Box  913  c  o  The  Burks 
County  Courier  Times,  9400  Route  13,  , 
Levittown.  Pa.  19058,  ' 

TELirTYPESETTERS  i 

Immeiiiate  oiienings  for  TTS  oiierators  . 
who  desire  perm.anent  situations. 
JlOS.Oo  for  37'-  hours.  Excellent  vaca¬ 
tion.  insurance  and  .savings  program. 
Contact  .lark  B.  Hall,  Rockford  News- 
paiiers,  Rockford.  III.  61105.  | 

OPER.VTOR-COMPOSITOK  ;  ChhkI  pay.  , 
Weekly  chain.  Vidette.  109  E.  Syc.a-  , 
more.  Columbus  (irove,  Ohio,  or  call 
Ml .  Fisher  2161. 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertisiiif!  Rates 

"SITUATIONS  WANTED" 
I  Fay  able  with  order! 


d-weeks .  $1.00  per  line,  per  issue 

3-weeks  .  .  $1.10  per  line,  per  issue 

2.weeks .  $1.20  per  line,  per  issue 

1-week  . $1.30  per  line. 


Gaunt  fire  average  words  per  line 
3  lines  minimum 
(No  abbreviations) 

Add  50t  for  box  service 
Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 


Do  not  send  Irreplaceable  clippings, 
etc.  in  response  to  'help  wanted' 
advertisements  until  direct  request  is 
made  for  them.  E&P  cannot  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  their  return. 


"ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS"  | 

4-week$  $1.50  per  line,  per  issue  ; 

3'weeks  .  $1.60  per  line,  per  issue  i 

2'week$  $1.70  per  line,  per  issue 

1-week  $1.80  per  line.  | 

DISPLAY - CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts  I 
or  other  decorations,  changes  your  classi-  | 
bed  ad  to  display.  The  rate  for  display-  i 
classified  is  $3.15  per  agate  line— 444.10  ' 
per  column  inch  minimum  space. 

WEEKLY  CLOSING  TIME 
Tuesday.  4:30  PM 

Box  numbers,  which  are  mailed  each  day 
as  they  are  received,  are  valid  for  1-year. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

850  Third  Av«.,  N.  Y.,  N.  Y.  10022 
CAC  212)  Ploxo  2-7050 


KETIRINt;  M.XCHINIST.  would  you 
like  tc»  take  it  easy  in  this  retirement 
area  and  work  20-30  hours-a-week  main- 
tainin>r  our  Linos  and  lntertyi»es?  Age 
.  no  problem  if  you  are  a  working  pro. 
Write  The  Brownsville  (Texas)  Herakl. 

!  PHOTON  OPERATORS  for  most 
i  miKlern  North  Jersey  offset  plant.  Full 
;  and  part-time:  day  and  night  shifts. 

;  Best  working  conditions.  Excellent  pay. 
i  Terrific  op|H»rtunity.  Call  Bill  Miller 
(2101  6H7-2200 

WE  H.-WE  OPENIN(tS  for  exi>erience<l 
Limityite  o|»erators  ami  doormen.  Con¬ 
tact  B«>h  Vellenga,  The  News-Herald. 
JSHTfi  Mentor  .Ave..  Willoughby,  Ohio 
4101I-1,  (216)  942-2i‘Mi.  An  euual  o|>- 

lM»rtunity  emi)loyer. 

PHOTON  Ol'ERATOR  for  offset 
daily;  union  shop:  to  11  shift:  scale: 

Healthy  climate— new  fOant. 
Write  Norris  Archer,  Idaho  Free  Press, 
liox  Njunpa.  Rlaho  S3651. 

I  MACHINIST,  exi>erience<l  on  offset 
j  presses.  Take  charge  maintenance  of 
weh  offset  presses,  or  will  train  man 
j  with  ha.sic  press  machinist’s  ex|ierience. 

High  pay  wiih  future.  N.Y.  Metro- 
I  politan  area.  i.\('  212)  621*-2009. 


Photography 

SPORTS  PHOTOGRAPHY— prep  to 
Big-10;  tennis  to  hockey — major  need  of 
BB.OOO  circulation  p.m. -Sunday  patier. 
Staff  of  four.  Movlern  plant.  Best 
fringes.  Tell  all  first  letter.  Gene 
Thome,  M.E.,  Waterloo  (Iowa)  Courier. 

WE'RE  (JOING  OFFSET  and  we  need 
a  top-flight  photographer  to  join  an 
excellent  staff  on  one  of  Ohio's  finest 
newspapers.  We're  photo-conscious  so 
experience,  preferably  including  color 
work,  and  fresh  approach  to  news 
pictures  are  musts.  Write  Jim  Daubel, 
ME.  The  CIhronicle-Telegram,  Elyria. 
Ohio.  44035. 

PHOTOJOUKNALIST  for  all  me<li.i 
photo  services  including  some  TV 
cinema.  New  d:irkiiK)m.  office,  studio  in 
remo<lele<l  facilities.  Write  .lames  Col¬ 
lier.  The  L'niversity  of  Iowa  News 
Service.  Iowa  City,  Iowa  52210. 


I‘ressman — Stere<ttypers 

PRESSROOM  SUPERINTENDENT 
Excellent  ojiiKirttinity  for  man  with 
ext>erience  in  all  phases  of  pressroom 
management :  Hoe  Colormatic  Press. 
Top  fringes.  Salary  commensurate  with  | 
experience  and  ability.  Morning-evening  | 
and  Sunday  newspai>er:  located  in  Zone  ' 
3.  Semi  complete  background  and  ex-  j 
rierience  to  Box  1776.  Editor  &  Pub-  | 
Usher. 


STEREOTYPERS-  E.xi>erienced  jour-  i 
neynien  stereotypers  for  union  shop.  1 
Excellent  scale  and  fringes.  Send  com-  i 
plete  resume  to:  Alan  Wilson,  Employee  | 
Relations  Department.  Courier-Journal 
&  Louisville  Times  Company,  525  W.  j 
Broadway.  Louisville,  Kentucky  40202. 

COMBINATION  JOURNEYMAN— Ckvss  j 
double  width  straightline:  Wood  stereo- 
lyiie  e<iuipment.  Zone  5.  Lilieral  pension  , 
and  hospital  plans.  Box  1784,  Editor  i 
&  Publisher. 

WEB  PRESSM.AN.  exjterienced  on  web 
olTset  newspaper  presses.  Steady  jiosi- 
tion — high  |>ay.  N.Y.  metropolitan  area. 
Call  Collect  (212)  629-2731. 

PRE.SSR()OM  FXIREMAN-Exiverienced  j 
pressman  to  l>e  working  foreman  ;  non¬ 
union  Ietter)>res8  shop  in  small  town.  I 
Several  presses,  including  large  cylin-  ' 
<lers:  iiuabty  color  work  es-enlial,  Air- 
conditionevl  plant.  Sun  Pub.  Co.,  Lau¬ 
rens.  Iowa  50354. 


PRES9SMAN.  COMBINATION  MAN.  i 
ex|>erience<l  on  Duplex  Tubular.  Scale:  j 
$146.  Life  insurance,  hospitalization, 
sickness,  medical,  major  medical — full 
benefits.  Union.  Press  in  excellent 
shaiie.  Seashore  community ;  excellent 
schools.  Write  fully  to  Box  1272,  Ed-  I 
itor  &  Publisher.  Area  1.  I 


I  PRE.SS.MAN-STERFXlTk'PER  for  morn- 
I  ing  combination  o|>eration  in  Zone  2. 

I  Must  know  color.  Box  1310,  Editor  & 

I  Publisher. 

'  I*  KB.SSM  AN-S'I'ER  E(  )TY  PER 

Permanent  iKvsilion  for  exi)erience«l 
man.  G<snI  scale  and  fringe  lienefits. 

I  Cull  collect  (217)  325-5252  or  write: 

1  Steve  Farruggia,  Press  Risim  Foreman. 
The  News-Gazette,  48  Main  .St.,  Cham¬ 
paign.  HI.  6)820. 

WEB  ()hT-'.SET  PRE.SSMAN.  callable, 
exiierienced.  for  top-notch  reproduction. 
Zone  1.  Excellent  wages.  Box  1582, 

I  Eilitur  &  Pulilisher. 

,  EXPERIENCED  WEB  OFFSET  press- 
,  man;  knowlevige  of  Urbanite  presses. 
Top  $  —  exceptional  lienefits.  Call  Phil 
Aldin  1516)  .593-6(105  or  (212)  AX  7- 
1(44. 


I’RES.SMEN  Immeilinte  oiienings  for 
exiierienced  pressmen  <iualified  to  op¬ 
erate  Hoe  and  Goss  high-speevl  Rotary 
I  letterpress  e<iui|inient.  :i5-hoiir  week; 

I  holidays:  vacation.  Overtime  available 
I  at  present.  Contact  Prisluction  Mgr., 
I  nil  S.  Broailway.  Iios  Angeles,  Calif., 
90(t.54.  (AC  213)  748-3810.  Adverlise- 
I  men!  idaced  liy  Production  Manag<*r 
of  Los  Angeles  Herald-Exiuniner.  Strike 
in  active  progress  at  this  establishment. 
.■\n  Equal  OpiKirtunity  Employer 


Printers 

SUPERVISOR  for  offset  composing 
room  of  widely-known  suburban  weekly 
group.  Outstanding  community.  Op¬ 
portunity  with  firm  which  has  gener¬ 
ated  unusual  momentum.  Box  1698, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

T.\PE  PUNCHER.S.  ad  and  iiage  make¬ 
up.  for  offset.  I.T.U.  shop.  Apiily:  Alie 
Kofman.  Tiiiies-.Star.  .Mameila,  Calif. 
945)» . 

CHICAGty  SUBURB  offset  l.vpselting 
plant  neetis  su|iervisor.  Photon  2(((( 
knowledge  heliifiil:  alile  to  h.andle  wo¬ 
men.  Mr.  Helenhouse,  Litho  Type.  Inc., 
2457  Ridge  Rd.,  I-ansing,  III.  60138. 

RARE  OPPORTUNITY  FOR 
COMPOSING  ROOM  FORK.MAN 
Unex|iected  managerial  illness  creates 
career  opportunity  fnr  exiierienceil  coni- 
IKising  working  foreman.  Area  4  non¬ 
union  offset  newspaper,  commercial 
lilant  with  S  comiiosing  iiersons — all 
capable,  but  nevsl  direction  in  expand¬ 
ing  oiieration.  Outstanding  e<iuipnient,  | 
working  conditions;  iiay  gixMl  witli 
fringe  lienefits  -f-  profit-sharing.  Take 
charge  and  prosiier!  .Send  background, 
experience  to  Bo.x  1524,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


rop  MONEY  FOR  TOP  MAN  in  com- 
IKising  room  who  is  familiar  with  hot 
and  cold-ty|ie  processes ;  7-day  evening 
and  Sunday  oiieration  in  Midwest.  Goovl 
salary  with  liest  of  fringe  lienefits, 
including  substantial  pension.  Submit 
resumr-  listing  past  iierformances. 
(Iiialificntions  and  date  of  availability. 
Box  1103,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Production 

PRODUCTION 

MANAGER 

Outstanding  opportunity  on  a 
MetroiKilitan  uii-state  New 
York  newsiiaper. 

An  aggressive  top-notch  man¬ 
ager  is  needed  to  head  up  the 
entire  production  area.  Re¬ 
quires  complete  working  knowl- 
e<lge  of  all  production  pro¬ 
cesses. 

OpiKirtunities  for  innovation 
and  advancement  are  great. 
Complete  fringe  benefit  pro¬ 
gram.  Send  complete  resume  to 

BOX  1799 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


DIREtTOR  OF  PRODUCTION 
One  of  Aniericii'g  larKent  and  most 
proKressive  neugpaiter  orKaniKaiiong  is 
looking  for  a  man  who  can  not  only 
hanclle  all  prcMluction  pHtcesses  of  a 
newspaper,  hut  also  has  experience  at 
an  able  administrator.  He  will  lie  re¬ 
sponsible  for  as  many  as  l.Tu  i>eople 
working  around  the  clock.  pnMlucing 
more  offset  priMluction  than  almost  any 
other  shop  in  the  country:  he  has  to 
}>e  a  man  who  knows  and  pays  attention 
to  deadlines  and  schedules  for  news* 
pai>er8.  and  at  the  same  time  knows 
how  to  keep  the  commercial  customers 
happy :  he  has  to  know  the  workinj^s 
of  c(»mputers.  phottM'omp.  but  also 
know]ed>re  of  a  backroom  hf»l  meta! 
oiieration.  This  is  one  of  America's 
most  progressive  or^anir.ntions.  If 
you're  the  riKht  man.  send  a  complete 
resume  to  Box  177h,  F^litor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Programmers 


PROGRAMMER 

I  Due  to  the  rapid  growth  in  the  Data 
I  Processing  field.  The  Dallas  Morning 
News  now  hns  immediate  openings  for 
IB.M  360  Programmers.  Previous  ex- 
I  perience  and  college  degree  are  desir- 
I  able,  but  not  essential. 

I  The  position  of  programmer  offers  great 
‘  oiniortunity  for  tidvancement,  and  also 
'  valuable  experience  in  the  use  of  360 
disc  equipment  nnd  the  COBOL  Ian- 
i  guage. 

,  Please  send  resume  of  bnckground  and 
!  experience  along  with  salary  require¬ 
ments  in  confidence  to: 

Employe  Relations  Department 
THE  DALLAS  MORNING  NEWS 
Communications  Center 
I  Dallns,  Texas  75222 

i  .  III  r.qiiiil  dl't'oitiinity  /:iii/'/.'yi  r 


Puhlic  Relations 

.SPOUTS  INFORMATION  DIRECfOU 
wanti-d  inimeil  lately  for  11.5(10  state 
university.  News  release,  imblications. 
press  relations  duties.  I)egre«>,  sports 
information  directorship  ex|ierience 
Iireferieil.  Solid  writing  ability  imiiei- 
ative.  Salary  oi»-n.  GihkI  growth  posi¬ 
tion.  Send  resume,  samiiles.  references 
to:  Director.  Information  Seivice.s. 

Central  Michigan  University,  Mt. 
Pleasant,  Mich.  48858. 


I  WRITER-PRODUCTION  MAN  to  man¬ 
age  branch  public  rel.ations  office  in 
major  midwest  university  city.  .Share 
I  in  earnings.  Former  student  same  tyiie 
of  school  preferred.  Write  full  resume 
I  to  Box  1789,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


YOUNG  WOMAN  to  be  assistant  to 
ae-count  exee'utive  in  Top-10  NYC 
agency.  Excellent  opiKirtunity  to  start 
a  satisfying  career  in  PR.  Prefer  I  to 
2  years'  exiierience  at  newswriting  for 
daily  or  fcxsl  trades  publication.  Box 
1786,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Salesmen 

DIGITAL  OPTICS  CORP.,  develoiier 
and  manufacturer  of  electronic  prob- 
lem-s<ilving  systems  for  composing 
room  oiieration,  is  expanding  its  sales 
organization.  Oiienings  in  Middlewest 
and  Northeast  for  men  with  newspaper 
production  and  sales  exiierience.  Excel¬ 
lent  salary  and  incentives  plus  manage^ 
ment  opportunities.  Send  fully  resume 
to  John  L.  Peterson,  Vice  President- 
Marketing,  Digital  Optics  Corp.,  290 
George  Street,  New  Brunswick.  N.  J. 
08901. 

WE  WOULD  LIKE  TO  FIND  the 
liest  feature  and  feature  section  sales¬ 
man  in  the  United  States  to  join  our 
staff  of  a  progressive,  fast-growing, 
large,  suburban  daily  newspaper  in 
Zone  5.  The  person  should  have  a 
minimum  of  five  years'  experience  with 
a  successful  sales  record.  We  will  either 
pay  u  salary  or  commission  against 
draw.  Prefer  married  man,  college 
trained  but  not  necessarily  required. 
Write  Box  1780,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 
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personnel  Availeble 

IN  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  AND  ALLIED  CRAFTS 


AdminiKtrative 

experienced  general  manager 

available  first  of  the  year.  Now  with 
large  group  operation ;  20  years'  ex¬ 
perience  all  phases  newspaper  manage¬ 
ment.  Sober,  reliable,  loyal,  cost-con- 
Kious  and  quality  concerned.  Box  1739, 
Editor  4  Publisher. 

STYIUIEI)  ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 
in  50,000  combination  class  would  like 
to  relocate  where  his  executive  ability 
will  he  evaluated  and  rewarded.  Ex- 
p*rience<l  in  diverse  newspaper  oper¬ 
ations.  respectwl  among  other  news¬ 
paper  executives.  Excellent  references. 
Give  me  an  opixirtunity  to  present  my 
qualifications.  Box  ITOii,  Editor  4  Pul^ 
lisher. 

experienced  manager  all  adver¬ 
tising  de|>artmenta,  circulation  manager 
and  management,  wants  management 
position  with  daily  newspaper.  18  years’ 
experience.  Began  career  as  Linotyi)e 
operator:  present  position  dead-end. 
Proven  record  of  know-how,  ability  and 
gratifying  results.  Salary  dependent  on 
position.  Area  9  preferred:  relocate 
elsewhere  for  right  offer.  Write  fully. 
Box  1774,  E<litor  4  Publisher. 

MANAGEMENT-PK(yVP.N  ABILITY  to 
make  a  profit.  Background  in  business, 
advertising :  gf>o<i  mechanical  knowl¬ 
edge.  Now  CM  of  large  weekly  chain. 
Seeking  broader  base.  Box  l.SOI,  Ed¬ 
itor  4  Publisher. 

SEA.SONED  AD  E.XECl'TIVE  seeks 
management  |M>sition  with  growing 
daily.  Excellent  references.  CTias,  J. 
Berg.  P.O.  Box  1062.  Ixmgview,  Texas 
-7.-.6ni.  Ph:  (214)  l.'ili-filOT. 


C.irrulatum 

KEY  MAN,  faced  with  relocation  or 
stagnation.  Proven  record  of  develop¬ 
ing  personnel.  Top  references,  compet¬ 
itive  experience.  Bo.x  1731,  Editor  4 


nisplay  Afircriising 

EXPERIENCED  in  metrotmlitan  daily 
sales:  currently  advertising  manager  on 
large  weekly.  Would  like  to  travel  for 
newspaper  group :  but,  will  consider 
top  spot  on  good  weekly  or  small  daily. 
B.A.,  26:  relocate:  liest  references.  Box 
1764,  Editor  4  Publisher. 


AD  .‘'ALB.'^MAN  or  sales  manager's  po¬ 
sition  sought  on  daily  newspa|)er  of 
7,500  or  larger  circulation.  Presently 
ad  manager  small  flaily:  formerly  in 
classifies!  advertising.  Best  references. 
Minimum  39. .500.  Prefer  midwest.  Write 
Box  17.X2.  Rlitor  4  Publisher. 


Editorial 

DRAMA'^No'^MOVIE^'cRmC^^ 
‘upmanship’  for  your  paper.  Give  title 
—get  best  untitled  critic  in  New  Jersey. 
Marquette  J-grad,  31,  six  years’  on  two 
50,000-plus  dailies.  Zones  1-2,  Box  1654, 
Editor  4  Publisher. 


FEATURE  WRITER:  also  fashion,  food 
and  travel,  make-up  editor.  Excellent 
record — many  awards.  Mature  female. 
,  Available  in  November.  South  or  West. 
Box  1669,  Editor  4  Publisher. 


COPY  DESK  job  wanted.  Young,  but 
willing.  Stymied  in  present  reporter- 
desk  job.  Box  1682,  Editor  4  Publisher. 


PRIZE-WINNING 

Editor,  small  daily,  wants  change. 
Chance  to  move  up.  Highly-respected 
awards,  state  and  national,  in  feature- 
column  writing.  Knows  all  phases  of 
■mall  daily.  Prefer  writing  job.  Ma¬ 
ture,  exirerienced ;  J-grad,  SDX.  Box 
1713,  Ekiitor  4  Publisher. 


REPORTER-DESKMAN,  versatiie,  re- 
lonreeful,  imaginative,  curious,  experi- 
■noed,  wants  spot  on  newspaper  that  is 
_  16100.  Box  1724,  Editor  4  Publisher. 

COPY  EDITOR,  over  20  years’  ex¬ 
perience  major  metros.  H.C.  Kelly,  4428 
Reservoir  Rd..  N.W..  Washington,  D.C. 
20007.  Ph:  (AC  202)  .338-9239. 


Editorial 

FRUSTRATED  NEWSMAN,  experi¬ 
enced,  39,  tired  of  dull,  routine,  ccra- 
placent  papers.  If  you  have  something 
different  will  go  anywhere,  any  salary. 
Box  1732,  Editor  4  Publisher. 


MALE,  30,  J-grad,  single.  10  years’ 
experience  sports,  features,  columns, 
straight  sports,  sports  slot,  outdoors 
editor,  photography,  ready  for  spoi^ 
e<litor’s  position  with  hard-hitting  daily  ’ 
in  Zone  3.  4.  6  or  9.  Ready  for  only  , 
one  more  move.  Box  1749,  Eiiitor  4 
Publisher. 

METRO  SUNDAY  MAGAZINE  writer  i 
10  years  wants  balmy  climate:  broad  ' 
news  background  22  years:  top  refer¬ 
ences.  *13,500  range.  Box  1743,  Editor  i 
4  Publisher.  I 


YOUNG  REPORTER.  22,  moving  up 
fast  on  major  daily  (2  promotions  in  4 
months)  not  content  to  sit  still.  Desires 
position  of  responsibility,  indication 
that  someone  takes  an  interest  in  his  ^ 
development  ns  a  journalist.  General  | 
reporting,  sports,  copy  desk  back¬ 
ground.  Box  1746,  E<litor  4  Publisher,  j 

REVIEWER-FEATURE  WRITER  in  j 
fine  arts  and  entertainment.  Easy  but  , 
polished  writing  style  ...  a  newsman 
,  who  can  talk  with  equal  sense  to  Jimmy 
I  Dean  or  Nathan  Milstein  may  be  the 
‘  man  you’re  looking  for  as  critic  or  on 
I  Sunday  magatine  staff.  Box  1773,  Editor 
!  4  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  small  daily  seeks 
change:  World-Telegram  4  Sun  vet¬ 
eran.  Top-flight  desk  man.  rewrite  man. 
reporter.  Experienced  all  heats.  Mis¬ 
souri  grad.  Box  1772,  E<litor  4  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


!  VETERAN.  DECREE.  EXPERIENCE, 
wants  reporting  or  copy  ecliting  spot. 
Contact:  Jim  Fienup.  1132  Phalen  Dr.. 
.St.  Louis.  Mo.  63137,  or  call  (.AC  314) 
i  UN  7-60.59. 


MY  WRITING  LS  .STRONG  and  flex¬ 
ible:  iJiotograph.  edit,  layout.  I/ooking 
for  magazine  or  PR  challenge  in  N.Y.C. 
Metro,  publicity  exiwrience.  College 
daily  managing  e<litor.  Si)eeial  interests 
in  arts,  but  area  wide  oi>en.  Graduate 
1  '69  University  of  Wisconsin  English- 
Journalism.  Available  February.  Box 
1820,  bklitor  4  Publisher. 


SPORTS  PAGE  DULL?  Then  I  am 
your  man.  Expert  layouts,  sports 
writer,  photographer.  26.  niarrietl.  Box 
1806,  Editor  4  Publisher. 


TALENTED  PRO.  experienced  news-  | 
paper,  advertising,  magazine  and  corp-  ; 
orate  PR  work.  Excellent  writer-ed-  ! 
itor  :  good  artist-cartoonist :  proficient 
photographer.  B.J.,  34.  married.  Now 
successfully  earning  *15,000.  Travel, 
business,  science  top  interests  but  will 
I  consider  any  offer  requiring  versatility, 

I  creativity  and  innovative  acumen.  Box 
1810,  {iditor  4  Publisher. 


COPY  EDITOR  with  six  years’  reliort- 
ing  experience  (including  Army  serv¬ 
ice)  seeks  position  in  Zone  9.  Not  a 
know-it-all.  but  reasonably  quick  and 
creative.  Am  29.  J-School.  and  have 
worked  on  Midwestern  dailies  ranging 
from  17,000  to  115,000  circulation. 
Would  like  eventual  management  re¬ 
sponsibility  on  a  smaller  paper  or 
chance  for  news  editorship  on  a  larger 
one.  Available  now!  Box  1803,  Editor 
4  Publisher. 


“DOING  MY  THING"  has  made  me  a 
national  award-winning  reporter/col¬ 
umnist.  Wish  feature/in-depth  writing 
position — paper  or  magazine.  Can 
photo:  34,  master’s:  innovator:  travel 
o.k.  Now  at  *9.300.  Box  1796,  Editor 
4  Publisher. 


SPORTS  WRITER.  J-School  trained, 
37,  BoI>er,  single,  sticks  stubbornly  to 
lielief  hard  work  and  style  will  result 
in  rewarding  position;  12  years’  same 
major  daily — college  football,  column, 
desk  work.  Seek  major  pro  or  college 
beat  or  medium-sized  sports  editorship, 
anywhere.  Box  1816,  Editor  4  Pub¬ 
lisher. 
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EDITOR 

Exi^erienoetl  all  desks.  IteatvS.  Rim.  slot, 
wire,  tat>e.  Mature.  Top  writer,  photo- 
jrrapher.  Prize  make>up.  Careful  copy 
e<litor.  Box  87,  Seeley,  Calif.  92273. 


REPORTER-COPY  EDITOR,  exper- 
ienretl.  30,  with  one  of  nation's  best 
papers  years,  seeks  deskman's  job 
on  major  Florida  or  Gulf  Coast  paper; 
Columbia  MS.  Box  1807,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


START  THE  NEW  YEAR  OFF  with 
an  enthusiastic  younfp  J’Srad.  Draft- 
free,  career-orientefl  female  willini;  to  • 
work  lonK  and  hard  to  learn  the  news- 
I>a|)er  business.  Some  ex|>erience  on 
I4,o00  PM.  <laily.  Box  1781,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

COPY  EDITOR^  Rim  job  on  quality 
a.m.  metro  nee<le<l.  J-4le>;ree.  Honor 
student.  7*a  years’  exiierience  on  three 
metros.  Top  hand.  Box  1793,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

MFTTICULOUS,  IMAGINATIVE,  peo-  ; 
ple-oriente<l  3we<iition  daily  pro.  swap  ! 
10-year  desk  sinecure  for  challenfre. 
authority,  chance  to  use  judtrment. 
$200  minimum.  Box  1783,  Editor  &  ' 
Publisher.  ' 

SPORTS  WRITING  position  soujrht  by  I 
college  graduate,  23,  with  M.A.  in  1 
Journalism.  Extensive  knowledtre  of  | 
s|X)rts.  Box  1117,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Free  Lance 

CAPITOL  COVERAGE  by  Harrisburg. 
Pa.  reporter  on  srovernment  and  po¬ 
litics  for  trade,  Reneral  publications. 
Bo.x  1794,  Eflitor  &  Publisher. 


Operators^Machinisis  j 

TFS  OPERATOR,  desires  day  situation  : 
19  years*  in  newspaiier  trade  plant  field. 
Married,  male.  39.  Zone  open.  Union. 
Available  immediately.  Box  1368,  E<iitor 
&  Publisher. 

TTS  OPERATOR,  strniKht  or  tabular: 
fast' accurate ;  IS  years*  in  newspaper-  1 
trade  plant  field.  Male,  37,  married. 
Prefer  ilay  situation.  Union.  Zone  | 
oi>en.  Box  516,  E<liU>r  &  Publisher. 


Photography 

PHOTOGRAPHEIR,  enterpisingr,  expert-  ! 
enced,  seeks  photo-minded  orgranization. 
Box  1721,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AUSTRALIAN  PHOTOGRAPHER.  33. 
married — here  in  U.S.  two  weeks — seeks  . 
position.  16  years*  experience;  press  j 
last  5  ymrs ;  3  as  staff  photogfrapher 
Australia's  larfrcst  women’s  magrazine. 
all^  color:  other  two,  dailies  and  map;-  i 
azines.  Have  Kantraroo — will  travel,  i 
Box  1754,  E^ditor  &  Publisher. 


Pressman — Stereotypers 


EXPERIENCED  WEB-OFFSET  press¬ 
man,  camera,  stripper,  desires  job  as  { 
foreman  in  small  daily  or  weekly  plant.  ' 
Area  5.  Box  1697,  Editor  4  Publisher.  | 


EXPERIENCED.  QUALIFIED,  man¬ 
agement-oriented  press-foreman  avail¬ 
able.  Combination  experience — unique 
qualifications.  Prefer  medium  to  small 
daily.  Chart  Areas  1  or  2.  Write  Box 
1726,  Editor  4  Publisher. 


PRESS-STEREO  FOREM^AN  seeks 
position  of  responsibility.  12  years’  ex¬ 
perience  on  Goss  Unituhe.  Duplex  Tubu¬ 
lar  Presses.  Zone  5  preferred.  Write 
Box  1436,  Editor  4  Publisher. 


PRESSMAN.  ext>erience<l  on  Goss  | 
Headliner,  desires  job  in  combination  i 
shop.  Completely  competent  in  all  I 
phases  of  press  and  stereotype  work. 
Charles  Groleau,  Box  85,  Mulberry,  I 
Indiana  46058. 


Printers 

HELP  IS  AVAILABLE 
Due  to  consolidation  of  editions  effec¬ 
tive  Nov.  1.  a  number  of  printers  and 
pressmen  will  be  available  for  work. 
Most  experienced  in  cold-type  produc¬ 
tion  and  offset,  but  some  also  veterans 
of  hot  metal. 

If  you  need  good  workers  in  your 
mechanical  departments,  write  or  tele¬ 
phone  : 

Charles  Ridgeway 
Composing  Room  Foreman 
Joe  Dudley 
Press  Room  Foreman 
CASPER  STAR-TRIBUNE 
Casper.  Wyoming — 82601 
Phone:  (307)  237-8451 


PRINTER  seeks  responsible  position. 
Photo  composition  and  hot  metal, 
special  training;  two  years’  college. 
Box  1763,  Editor  4  Publisher. 


TROUBLE  SHOOTER,  age  36.  Are  you 
having  labor  problems?  18  years’  news¬ 
paper  experience,  all  phases,  hot  or 
cold,  plus  computerized  ad  mark-up. 
_  _  (216)  943-7256 

ALL  PHASES  COMPOSING— Late^ 
technology.  Presently  foreman.  Seeks 
progressive  newspaper.  All  replies  an- 
s\vere<l.  Box  1516,  Editor  4  Publisher. 

FXIREMAN-PRODUCTION  MANAGER 

comp^ing  room,  12  years’  newspaper 
e.\i)erience.  Combination  floorman  and 
Linotype  o|>erator  including  TTS  com¬ 
puter  typesetting  operation.  Top  offers 
only — Long  Islanil  preferre<l ;  consider 
Areas  1  and  2.  Box  1567,  Editor  4 
Publisher. 


Production 

YOUNG  MAN  seeking  position  as  As¬ 
sistant  Production  Manager  on  medium- 
size  newspaper  in  Zone  1  or  2.  Knowl¬ 
edge  of  all  mechanical  operations.  Pres¬ 
ently  employed  as  assistant;  looking 
for  better  future  under  older  man.  Bo.x 
1707,  Editor  4  Publisher. 


OFFSET  EXPERT  seeks  supervisor's 
tuition.  I^t  four  years  si>ent  instal¬ 
ling,  training-supervising  world’s  larg- 
Mt  web  offset  installation.  Considered 
by  many  as  the  top  man  in  this  field. 
Experience  in  all  phases  composing, 
camera  color  through  press.  Can  fumiah 
top  references  and  recommendations. 
Reply  Box  1684,  Editor  4  Publisher. 


PRDDUCTTON  MANAGED 
OR  ASSISTANT 

Young  composing  room  manager,  now 
managing  200-man  newspaiier  compos¬ 
ing  room  -f-  one  of  the  nation’s  largest 
photo  composition  installations;  strong 
on  computer  operations  with  working 
knowledge  of  all  mechanical  areas.  EIx- 
cellent  references  and  resume  on  re¬ 
quest.  Box  1779,  Editor  4  Publisher. 


Public  Relations 


ED  ITOR- WRITER  seeks  university,  as¬ 
sociation,  corporate  pr/publication  post. 
Box  1681,  Editor  4  Publisher. 


"nRED  OF  COMMUTING! 
Young  PR  pro  wants  out  of  (Chicago’s 
Ltx>p.  Lives  in  western  suburbs;  wants 
to  work  there.  Newspaper  background 
-I-  4  years’  association  and  agency  PR. 
Degree.  Excellent  writer/ photographer. 
Good  contacts.  Brings  new-business 
prospect  with  him.  Box  1812,  Eilitor  4 
Publisher. 


Salesmen 


PRESENTLY  AD  SALESMAN  out¬ 
standing  newspaper  in  Ohio,  wants 
sales  position  in  allied  newspaper  sales 
to  publisher,  equipment  and  supplies. 
Furnish  references.  Excellent  health ; 
late  model  car.  Prefer  Eastern  Ohio. 
West  Va.,  Va.  Management  experience 
— advertising,  circulation.  editorial. 
Age  68.  Reply  Box  1769,  Editor  4  Pub¬ 
lisher. 
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receives 


Shop  Talk  at  Thirty  Crusading  reporter 

^  Powitzer  Prize  ( with  a  kiss ) 


Ily  RoImtI  V.  BroMii 

Careers  for  women 


Whenever  news  women  have 
lH*en  gathered  together  to  dis¬ 
cuss  job  opportunities  for  their 
sex  in  the  journalistic  field  there 
has  always  been  one  or  two  who 
have  complained  of  discrimina¬ 
tion  on  type  of  jobs,  pay,  ad¬ 
vancement,  etc.  (See  E&P,  Jan. 
21.  1967.)  Not  all  prominent 
newspaper  women  have  agreed, 
however. 

“Never  have  there  been 
greater  opportunities  to  carve  a 
career  in  communications.”  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  new  Ixwklet  for 
women  called  “Careers  Un¬ 
limited,  a  forecast  of  opportuni¬ 
ties  in  journalism  and  com¬ 
munications.” 

“The  economic  and  social  de¬ 
mands  of  today’s  world  have 
widened  the  need  for  people  who 
can  communicate  quickly,  cre¬ 
atively,  effectively,”  the  booklet 
says.  “Women  are  part  of  this 
great  expansion,  and  the  bar¬ 
riers  against  them  are  l)ecoming 
fewer.” 

Published  by  Theta  Sigma 
Phi,  national  professional  society 
for  women  in  journalism  and 
communications  founded  at  the 
University  of  Washington  in 
1909,  the  booklet  gives  the  u.sual 
helpful  hints  on  how  to  prepare 
a  resume,  where  to  go  for  job 
information,  how  to  combine 
marriage  and  a  caieer,  etc. 

The  bulk  of  the  28-page 
])amphlet  is  devoted  to  where 
the  job  opportunities  exist. 

*  *  * 

Discussing  the  five  big  areas 
of  jobs  available  to  women. 
Theta  Sigma  Phi  descril>es  them 
as  follows: 

“1.  Writing  &  Editing  the 
News. 

“Daily  Newspapers  —  Large 
inetropolitan  dailies  are  be¬ 
coming  stronger  and  larger,  and 
they  demand  l)etter  educated 
staffs  than  ever  in  the  past. 

“Cityside — Once  exclusively  a 
man’s  domain,  the  city  room  is 
admitting  more  women.  Police, 
j)risons,  city  hall,  the  White 
Hou.se  and  other  l)eats  are  being 
covered  by  women,  and  more  will 
l)e  needed  as  the  jiopulation 
grows. 

“Editing — The  copy  desk  was 
once  a  man’s  world,  but  news- 
t>apt>rs  are  now  turning  to 
women  as  copy  editors.  This  is 
a  bright  new  field  to  conquer, 
offering  as  much  creative  satis¬ 
faction  as  covering  a  l»eat.  How¬ 
ever,  anonymity  usually  pre¬ 
vails.” 
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It  goes  on  to  discuss  the  areas 
of  women’s  news;  other  special¬ 
ties  such  as  education,  religion, 
health ;  weekly,  suburban,  neigh¬ 
borhood  and  community  news¬ 
papers;  news  services;  wire 
services;  feature  ser\dces;  and 
local  news  agencies. 

2.  The  second  big  area  of 
“magazines”  is  broken  down  to 
groups  such  as  general  consum¬ 
er  magazines,  business  press, 
industrial  publications,  religious 
publications. 

3.  The  third  field  of  “Adver¬ 
tising”  is  developed  under  the 
headings  of  mail  order,  retail, 
corporate,  agency. 

4.  “Public  relations”  is  dis¬ 
cussed  in  three  parts  of  welfare 
and  association,  corporate  and 
agency. 

5.  The  fifth  aiea  of  “Broad¬ 
casting”  is  covered  in  a  range 
from  news  coverage  and  pre¬ 
paration  for  radio  and  television 
but  also  the  areas  of  continuity, 
programming,  producing  and 
educational  broadcasting. 

♦  «  « 

The  lK)oklet  then  picks  up  the 
“other  areas”  available  to 
women  job  hunters  in  book  pub¬ 
lishing,  free  lancing,  photo¬ 
journalism,  encyclopedias,  teach¬ 
ing  journalism,  home  economics 
in  the  press  or  broadcasting, 
sales  promotion,  etc. 

The  prospective  career  girl  in 
journalism  is  then  told  where  to 
start  looking  for  a  job  (the  E&P 
Yearbook  gets  a  plug  here)  and 
how  through  employment  agen¬ 
cies  and  classified  advertising, 
and  how  to  conduct  one’s  self 
during  an  interview. 

It  is  a  good  job  and  should  l)e 
popular.  It  should  put  to  rest 
that  old  argument  about  women 
not  Ijeing  able  to  go  anywhere 
in  journalism  l)ecause  of  a  built- 
in  male  bias.  Theta  Sigpiia  Phi 
doesn’t  seem  to  think  there  is 
any  such  thing  and  cites  the  op¬ 
portunities  to  prove  it. 

• 

S20()  for  printers 

Pay  scales  for  printers  work¬ 
ing  on  daily  newspapers  in  the 
L’nited  States  range  from  $2. .70 
an  hour  to  $.7.52  an  hour,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  compilation  by  the 
.\NP.\  Labor  Relations  Commit¬ 
tee.  One  contract  in  a  midwest- 
ern  city  will  send  the  day  scale 
to  $.7.64  an  hour  and  the  night 
.^■cale  to  $6.15  an  hour  ($200  for 
a  .32U>-hour  week)  in  1970. 


Miami,  Fla. 

Gene  Miller,  Miami  Herald 
reporter  who  won  a  Pulitzer 
Prize  last  year  for  articles  that 
freed  two  innocent  convicts,  was 
awarded  the  Powitzer  Prize  re¬ 
cently  for  a  punch  in  the  mouth. 
He  got  that  for  his  efforts  to 
free  two  more  convicts. 

The  Powitzer  Prize,  formerly 
known  as  the  Order  of  the  Fat 
Lip,  is  a  purple  heart  emblaz¬ 
oned  with  a  clenched  fist.  It  was 
designed  by  Bill  Kitchen,  a  Her¬ 
ald  Artist. 

Miller  was  socked  September 
27  as  he  was  leaving  the  Gulf 
Country  Courthouse  at  Port  St. 
Joe  after  attending  a  hearing  at 
which  Freddie  Pitts  and  Wilbert 
Lee  appealed  for  a  new  trial. 
They  were  convicted  in  1963  of 
murdering  two  gas  station  at¬ 
tendants. 

Miller  started  out  of  the 
courthouse  with  Warren  Holmes, 
a  lie  detector  expert  who  helped 
Miller  in  his  investigation  of  the 
case.  Miller  was  carrying  a  50- 
pound  load  of  files  on  his  right 
shoulder  when  Bobby  Burkett, 
brother  of  one  of  the  slain  men, 
appeared  from  the  blind  side. 

Miller  said  Burkett  floored 
him  with  a  right  to  the  mouth, 
then  fell  upon  him.  Holmes 
pulled  the  as.sailant  off. 

When  Jliller  got  back  to  the 
office,  fellow  rejjorter  Paul 
Schreil)er  was  inspired  by  the 
purple  bruise  on  Miller’s  lower 
lip.  He  asked  Kitchen  to  make  a 
medal. 

Later,  colleagues  gathered 
around  Miller’s  desk  and  re¬ 
porter  .Arnold  Markowitz  read  a 
citation  praising  Miller  for 
action  above  and  lielow  the  call 
of  duty  and  for  hardhitting  jour¬ 
nalistic  endeavor. 

Schreiber  was  supposed  to 
read  it,  but  he  is  unaccustomed 
to  public  speaking. 

Then  reporter  Jo  Werne 
fastened  the  26% -inch  medal  to 


Miller’s  bow  tie  and  kissed  him 
on  the  cheek. 

Schreiber  was  supposed  to 
make  the  presentation,  but  he  is 
unaccustomed  to  public  kissing. 

• 

Marshall  and  Pitman 
leach  ‘J’  classes 

Johnson  City,  Tenn. 

East  Tennessee  State  Univer¬ 
sity  has  a  new  department  of 
journalism  this  fall  offering  a 
full  major  patterned  after  the 
news-editorial  sequence  of  the 
School  of  Journalism  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Missouri. 

Dr.  Max  L,  Marshall,  who 
holds  the  baccalaureate  degree 
from  West  Point  and  the  master 
of  arts  and  doctor  of  philosophy 
degrees  from  the  University  of 
Missouri,  chairs  the  new  depart¬ 
ment.  John  Pitman,  who  joined 
the  ETSU  faculty  in  1955,  as¬ 
sists  Dr.  Marshall  as  associate 
profes.sor  of  journalism. 


-oit  r«»ioTrr(JM— Young  Tady. 
One  pet.  Tmmcri  592-7560  ^t.  fi 

Everything  in  Baltimore  revolves  around  The  Sun 

..that's  why  Baltimore's 
Classified  advertisers 
place  82%  of  their 
classified  ads 
in  The  Sunpapers  S 

National  Representatives:  Cresmer.  Woodward,  0‘Mara  &  Ormsbee  •  Los  Angeles, 
New  York,  San  Francisco.  Chicago,  Detroit.  Atlanta,  Philadelphia.  Minneapolis.  Boston 

WE  NEED  LISTINGS  for.^  our  list  of 
waiting  clients.  VE.  .  ^Mr.  Me 
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The  automotive 
air  pollution  problem- 

is  it  being  solved? 


Texaco  reports:  Yes! 

Probably  the  best  way  to  measure  progress  is  by 
the  reduction  of  hydrocarbon  emissions  into  the  air 
from  a  typical  automobile— reductions  made  possible 
through  automotive  engineering  and  petroleum  prod¬ 
uct  developments. 


PCV  (Positive  Crankcase  Ventilation)  valves, 
installed  nationwide  in  1 963  model  automobiles,  cut 
hydrocarbon  emissions  by  about  24% . 

Exhaust  controls,  installed  nationwide  in  1968 
engines,  cut  these  emissions  another  42%— for  a  total 
of  66%. 

And  it  now  appears  technically  possible  to  elimi¬ 
nate  all  evaporative  hydrocarbon  loss— to  bring  the 
total  hydrocarbon  reduction  to  about  83%  of  the 
pre-1963  levels. 

Getting  rid  of  the  remaining  17%  is  one  aim  of  a 
new  $  10-million-plus  joint  research  effort  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Coordinating  Research  Council,  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  automobile  industry,  oil  industry,  and 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare. 

As  a  member  of  the  American  Petroleum  Institute, 
Texaco  actively  participates  in  this  program.  And  as 
part  of  our  independent  activity,  Texaco  scientists 
are  currently  engaged  in  such  promising  areas  as:  a 
unique  catalytic  muffler  to  filter  exhaust,  a  special 
combustion  process  engine,  gasoline  additives,  special 
gasolines,  and  diesel  smoke  suppressants. 

Encouraged  by  the  results  and  scope  of  today’s  all- 
out  research  effort,  we  confidently  expect  the  “clean- 
air  car”  will  be  a  reality  in  the 
reasonably  near  future.  ITEJ^CW 


The  Ernie  Pyle  Memorial  Award 
deadline  is  November  15. 


The  Scripps-Howarcl  Ernie  Pyle 
Memorial  Award  is  for  newspaper 
writing  during  the  year  1968  most 
nearly  exemplifying  the  style  and 
craftsmanship  of  Ernie  Pyle.  The 
entry  deadline  is  Nov.  15. ..only 
three  w  eeks  away. 

Sponsored  by  the  Scripps-Howard 
Foundation,  the  competition  is  for 
$1000  cash  and  medallion  plaque. 
Any  U.S.  newspaperman  or  woman 
may  be  nominated  for  an  award  by 
a  newspaper  or  newspaper  reader. 
Nominations  of  candidates  for  an 
award,  including  clippings  or  tear 


sheets  of  candidate’s  work  pub¬ 
lished  during  1968  and  a  biographi¬ 
cal  sketch,  should  be  sent  to: 

ERNIE  PYLE  MEMORIAL  AWARDS 

SCRIPPS-HOWARD 

NEWSPAPERS 

200  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017 


s 


